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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along—’twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation. child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


: Sey new user of Pears Soap makes the 


“discovery that no other soap can be found 
te) delightful and effective to use and that 
PEARS’ is matchless for the complexion 


OF ALI SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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The New England 


-- FOR AUGUST... 
The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


3y Stephen O. Sherman and Weston F. Hutchins, will be 

throughout the year in the New England Magazine. This i 

entertaining, instructive, historically accurate series is proving 

interest to every lawyer in New England. August will contain 
article. 


Weymouth, Ancient and Modern 
By George W. Chamberlain. A splendid illustrated story of th 
by the sea, touching on its latter day achievements and ambitio 
as its ancient history. 


Fiction 


The August number will be a fiction number and contain ten go 
by clever writers. Among these are 


A Quarantined Quarrel 


sy Eleanor H. Porter. A most humorous tale of a lovers’ qu: 
was quarantined by diptheria, and how it came out. 


The Tree of Knowledge 


By Isabella Howe Fiske. A little study of a modern Adam and | 
crab apple. 


The Schoolmaster of Bagaduce 
By Joseph Woodbury Strout. he diary of a schoolmaster in 
town, written years ago. Tells of his. adventures with pretty girl 
rough boy scholars, sewing society suppers and dried apple pie. 


Nolo Contendere 
By George W. Gunn. How a young lawyer won a fortune and 
ways that he had not planned. A good vigorous story, full of the 
and the breath of the sea. 
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By Thomas J. Partridge. A ghost story and a tragedy of the mackerel fleet 


all in one; told with that rare knowledge of the fishing fleet and th 
phere of the open ocean which is a.characteristic of this writer. 


The Curse and the Blessing 


e atmos- 


By George H. Westley. A or of the slums, its solution and the other 


side of the story. 


Dr. Wentworth’s Patient 


By Minnie Barbour Adams. Love, tragedy, delirium: and throug! 


1 it all 


touches of humor and that indefinable something that puts a smile in your 


heart and a tear in your eye at the same time. A good story. 


Fr” Awakened Memories 
3y Arthur W. Beer. A bright sketch of love letters old and new 
effect they had in softening the heart of the worldy wise father. 


These stories are bright, original and charmingly told. They are enter- 


taining and you should not fail to read them in the 


and the 


August Number of THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Wheaton Seminary for Youag Women 
REV SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 
72nd year begins Sept. 19,1906. Endowed college-prepars 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
rome and others. Art and music. Exverienced teachers. 
ative French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. 
For catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teuc'ers. A vigorous school life. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school 
and business. Illustrated pamphlet seat free. Please address 
Dr. L. N. White, Rock Kidge Hail, Wellesley Hills,Masse 








Holderness School for Boys 


We do not sihomes to advertise all of the particular ad- 

vantages of this school. If you wirh w learn of them, send 

for catalogue. Address, KEV. LOKIN WEBSTER, M. A., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth Rector 


New . Jersey Military Academy 


Equal to the best, in all respects, a3 catalogue will show. 
CoL.C. J. WRIGH:, A. M, Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold 


The Rockland Military Academy 


Summer Camp for Boys. Ninth season. Parents will 
find here a safe place for their boys, who will be well in- 
structed and happy. Moderate rites Until July 3rd 
address ELMER E. FRENCH, A. M., seminary Hill, West 
Lebanon, N. H. 


The TEACHERY EXCHANG 


Recommends Teachers, 
Correspondence invited. 











OF BOSTON: 

120 Boylston Street. 
tors and Private Schools. 
Telephone 


What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 
can obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
all the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world. 
reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
cals each month, and even if you are now a sub- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 





Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Busi- 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Information 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or material for 
addresses, essays. lectures and debates, and complete and relia- 
ble information upon any subject at a reasonab‘e cost. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 








A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


THE DOMINION COMPANY FAILED, I 
BOUGHT THE ENTIRE STOCK FOR SPOT CASH 
AND HAVE CUT PRICES 50 TO 90 PER CEAT 

I buy more bankrupt stocks of first-class 
new books and more publishers’ editions than 
any other dealer in America. 

I sell more books to the public than any man in America. 
I ship books to every country in the world. WHY? Be- 
cause I sell books at less than half price. You read books 
and, in justice to yourselt, you must have my | REE cata- 
logue of books. I sell almost any book or set of books 
on the market for less than half, and many fine books and 
sets at less than one-quarter price. 


THESE ARE SAMPLE PRICES: 
Late copyrigh‘s were $1.50... Our price 38¢c, 
The 38c listincludes The Leopard’s Spots, Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come, The Christian, David H rum,ete 
Encyclopedia Britannica Regularly $36 
timate Phacinte PRICE $7.75 
arles Dickeus’ Com- 
plete Works, 15 Vols. Regularly $15 
OUR PRICE $2.95 
I sell every book under guarantee to be new. 
and satisfactory, or money back without 
or quibbling. 
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Practically any book or set of books you wa 
tion of the retail price while they last. 

THE REASON WHY I sell books at le: 
regular price is more fully explained in my « 
books, which will be sent free. It will save y 
one-half. Also tells how you can get a library FREE jor 
a little of yourtime. Lest you forget, fill in your name in 
space below and mail to-day. 
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ADDRESS 
DAVID B. 
The Book Broker 


CLARHSON 

















DEPT. C 6, CHICAGO 


Washer FREE! 


Any worthy person can have ag rm 

*1900’’ Gravity Washer free to try 
four weeks just by writing for it. 
We pay the freight and take all 
risk. ou don’t risk a penny. 
Test it four weeks at our ex- 
peste. If you like the Washer, 

eep it on the ‘‘1900’’ plan, 
which we will explain to you. @ 

f you don’t like it return Hah) 
it at our expense, 60 you are By 
pothing out. Washes a tub ! 
full of dirty clothes clean in 
Six Minutes. Get it FREE 
by addressing a postal today 
to ‘*1900°’ WASHER CO., 

No. ENRY STREET, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., or 355 
Yonge Street, Toronto, C: 


STRIKE 


OF A SEX! 


A Novel with a Plea—shows 
how married life can be made one 


cont:nuous honeymoon. Endorsed 
by such great Journals as Public 
Opinion. Kate Field said: “l wish 
= thoughtful man and w man 
would read ‘Strike of a Sex. 
Wives, read it to your husbands. 
GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 
To advertise Stockham books on 
sex, marriage and hygiene, we will 
send free description of Tokology 
(painless childbirth), Karezza (e 
ics of marrage), Lovers’ W orld, 
Parenthood and Prenatal Culture, 
together with a complete copy « fthe 
:28-page Strike of a Sex,a'! undera 
plain wrapper for 25 cts _p stpaid. 
When writing state that youareof 
age, either married or about to marry 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 70 Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


(Est. 1881), Suite 0. 
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SUMMER HOMES IN VERMONT 


MANY DELIGHTFUL VACATION RESORTS AMONG 
THE GREEN HILLS 


Summer Homes Among the Green 
will ” is the title of an attractive publica- 
tion issued by the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Company. The book is intended to 
give readable and reliable information about 
the vacation places along that road in Ver- 
mont, on the shores of Lake Champlain and 
in Canada, and its pages are filled with sug- 
gestions for those seeking summer homes. 
The various hotels and boarding places, 
their locations, rates and facilities are ac- 
curately described. More than one hun- 
dred half tones add to the interest of the 
book, and a brightly written description of 
this delightful summer country completes 
its contents. For copy send 6-cent stamp 
to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW PULLMAN SERVICE TO 
MONTREAL 


The Rutland Railroad (New York Cen- 
tral Lines) now operate a Pullman Buffet 
Parlor Car without change between Bos- 
ton and Montreal on the “Green Mountain 
Flyer” leaving Boston at 10:45 a. m. and 
Montreal at 8:50 a. m. daily except Sun- 
day. Pullman sleeping cars are also run 
without change on trains leaving Boston 
at 7.25 p. m. and Montreal at 7:10 p. m. 
every day. The Rutland Route is the 
shortest to Burlington and Montreal, and 
the scenic attractiveness of the line through 
the Green Mountains of Vermont and 
across the Islands of Lake Champlain will 
make the new service very popular with 
travellers. Tickets and Pullman_ reserva- 
tions from local ticket agent or George E. 
Marsters, New England Passenger Agent, 
298 Washington street, Boston. 


HOME-LIKE AND REASONABLE 


The only absolutely fireproof hotel in 
the down town section of New York City, 
is the New Hotel Albert, on 11th street 
and University place, one block west of 
Broadway. New Englanders always feel 
at home there, as Mr. Frenkel, the pro- 


prietor, looks after the care and comfort 
of his guests at all times. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 

New Englanders are familiar with this 
beautiful resort, and the “Masconomo,” 
with Mr. Fred Merrill as proprietor, is as- 
sured a successful season, as now its capac- 
ity is being taxed. That this well known 
house will be very much in evidence on the 
North Shore this season seems a certainty. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 

Every family should be interested in 
having in the library a handsome bound 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. The NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE is able to supply its 
subscribers with a set of twelve volumes, 
handsomely illustrated, at a very low price 
—less than the cost of manufacturing the 
same. Write us for particulars. 


FOR THE TEETH 

Of the many tooth powders made, the 
Dentacura tooth paste is to-day considered 
the best, if one may judge from the many 
testimonials it has received from dentists 
and physicians. It is packed in tubes, is 
convenient for travellers, and if once tried 
is sure to be regularly used in every home. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, 
address Dentacura Company, 206 Alling 
street, Newark, N. J. 


BOUND VOLUMES 

The publishers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE have a few complete sets of the 
bound volumes of this magazine, thirty- 
four volumes, which they will sell to libra- 
ries or subscribers. Many of the first num- 
bers are now out of print, consequently a 
set of bound volumes is rare indeed. For 
particulars, address the publishers. 


RELIABILITY AND DURABILITY 

In purchasing furniture there are two 
essential points to be considered, first the 
reliability of the house one purchases of 
and next the durability and quality of the 
goods you pay for. For both these quali- 
ties, we recommend the Plimpton-Hervey 
Company, at 21 Washington street. 












The Game of Tontine Life 
Insurance 


By ISIDORE P. MANTZ 











The most startling sensation of the hour relating to the exposure 
of life insurance methods now running in the leading magazines. 


Price 10 cents a copy; sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
stamps. 


Address NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
8 Dix Place, 





Boston, Mass. 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
PLEASURE 










Fo dagennne! ry A Premier Green- 
creates a de- ves its cos 
lightful hobby. Gives cane “4 e W i 


character and tone to 
your residence. Sup- 
plies your home 
daily with charming 
and rare beauties of 
nature. In fact it 
will mean health and 
happiness to you and 
yours. Ida D. Ben- 
nett’s‘‘Joysand Tri- 
umphs of a Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell 
ou more — Write - 
‘or it. 


keep you in fruit, 
flowers and vege- 
tables all the year 
around. The kind 
that are out of season 
and which comma d 






high prices. Its pos 

sibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida 
D. Bennett's ‘g6i\ 
@ year from a sma!! 
Premier Greenhouse"’ 
oe, will tell you more— 


- 
aT, @ ae Write for it. 
Oo wee os $425 "SS - 


“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 


The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse — length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; 
height, 8 feet. It has double walls, three inches in thickness, double-strength glass, 
plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours 
The usual price is $115.00, but for a short period a limited number will be supplied at 
the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: “The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition 
for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. Greenhouses from $25 
Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and 
Portable Buildings of every description. 2 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, 
Dept. 11 St. Johns, Michigan. 
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dur New Catalogue of Fine 


Athletic Goods for 1906 © Ae PN 


IS NOW READY | RAILROAD 














It contains many new 
features: 


LAWN TENNIS, GOLF, 
CROQUET, BASE BALL, 
SWEATERS, JERSEYS. 


Everything in the line 
of sports. 


THE BEST ARTICLES 
FOR EACH GAME 


Catalogue Free 
to Any Address 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


844 Washington St., Boston 
76 Weyboset St., Providence KANSAS CITY 


AND POINTS BEYOND 









































p omer anon of 4 kinds for the 
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and ehildres ere Benge CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


New England Magazine Oilers 


MONEY MAKERS 
FOR AGENTS 








You can EARN from $15.00 to $40.00 per week SOLICITING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for us—if you POSSESS AVERAGE ABILITY, 
fair command of the English language and will DEVOTE your EN- 
TIRE TIME to the BUSINESS in accordance with OUR INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 


If you devote a PART of your time, REGULARLY, you will net 
proportionate returns. Our solicitors in the field are PROVING WHAT 
WE STATE EVERY WEEK. If you would like to build up the busi- 
ness in your vicinity, now is the time to make the start. 

Write us, at once, for full particulars, giving references, if you wish 
receipts and a permanent connection. 


Address CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
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Anatole France Hermann Sudermann Anton Chekhov Paul Bourget Gerhart Hauptman Leonid Andreyev 
“Gyp” Arthur Schnitzler Nikolai Teleshov Jules Claretie Paul Heyse D. Merezhkovsky 
Daniel Lesueur Heinz Tovote S. Kondurushkin Henn Lavedan Rudolf Stratz Emilia Pardo Bazan 
Ludovic Halevy Ernst v. Wolzogen Gabriele D’Annunzio Catulle Mendes Ernst v. Wildenbruch Mathilde Serao 
Marcel Prevost Felix Hollander Giovanni Verga Alfred Capus Eduard Engel Antonio Fogazzaro 
Jean Reibrach Baroness v. Heyking Luigi Pirandello Myriam Harry Herman Bang Selma Lagerlof 
Leon Frapie Augusta De Wit Maurus Jokai Georges Maurevert Maxim Gorky James Huneker 
Emery Pottle Frederic Taber Cooper Inez Haynes Gillmore Gouverneur Morris Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


A MAGAZINE & 
BBWeRLD'S BEST 
FICTION 


Annual Subscription $2.50 


YOUR CHOICE 


OF 


THESE TWO VOLUMES 


FREE 


Volumes | and 2 of this remarkable Collection of Masterpieces of European F iction, 
translated into English, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth. 


AN INTERESTING ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE TWO VOLUMES 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE STORIES 
(Including NINE COMPLETE NOVELS) Representing THIRTEEN LANGUAGES 
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8 AMERICAN STORIES 
The List of Authors of these Stories forms a Roll-call of the greatest Fiction Writers of the Age: 












HOW TO GET A VOLUME FREE. 


Sign the coupon below and send same to us with your check 





ING CO. 
2 West 40th St., 

New York. 
Enclosed find my check 
for $2.50 for one year's 
subséription to ‘“Tales” and 
a free copy of volume: :- +++: 


of “Tales.” 


for subscription and we will express to you one of these 
beautiful bound volumes FREE. Enter on coupon 


the volume you desire. 


DO THIS NOW. 
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MRS. THOMAS ABERNATHY FAIR 


Secretary of the National Society of New 
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MISS SARA A. PALMER 


Recording Secretary of the National Society 
of New England Women. 

















MRS. CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY 


First Vice President of the National Society 
of New England Women. 
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Chairman Colony Committee of the National 
Society of New England Women 1906-7. 
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Glimpses of Washington 


The Summer Life of the Diplomats 


By Wa.pon Fawcett 


EW ENGLAND is, in the eyes 
of the majority of foreign 
governments, the “summer 
capital of the United States.” This 
is due to the fact that the diplomats 
who are stationed in this country 
as the accredited representatives of 
foreign powers almost without ex- 
ception spend the vacation season 
in the northeastern section of Uncle 
Sam’s domain. Diplomacy has been 
termed a profession of leisure and 
even though this be a definition jus- 
tified by appearances rather than by 
actual conditions, certain it is that 
the devotees of statecraft are en- 
abled to enjoy a longer play time 
each year than workers in many 
other fields of endeavor. In conse- 
quence many of Uncle Sam’s official 
guests spend five or six months 
each year in New England. 
The new multiplicity of our na- 
tional interests has forever put an 
end to the old-time wholesale deser- 
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tion of the capital of the nation by 
governmental officials during the 
heated term but the new status of 
affairs has not been reflected by any 
change of procedure on the part of 
the diplomats. Most of them con- 
tinue their old practice of leaving 
Washington in the spring or early 
summer and remaining in 
cooler clime until late in 
tumn. 

It is notable, however, that there 
is no longer a universal migration 
to Europe on the part of not only 
envoys but their .subordinates as 


some 
the au- 
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BARONESS STERNBURG 


AMERICAN WIFE OF THE 


well, such as was customary in the 
days prior to the Spanish-American 


War. In acknowledgement of this 
government’s ability to do the un- 
expected in any international crisis 
no foreign power now takes the 
risk of allowing itself to be unrep- 
resented in the United States dur- 
ing the summer and in instances 
where it is necessary for an Am- 
bassador or Minister 


to return 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR 

home to confer with his govern- 
ment there is delegated to act in his 
place a diplomat of rank and ex- 
perience. 

The summer life of the diplomats 
is, though less spectacular, in many 
respects quite interesting as 
their doings at the seat of govern- 
ment in winter. For one thing 
there is less formality and Ameri- 
cans who come with 


as 


in contact 
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BARON STERNBUKG, GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


them gain a much better idea of the 
personalities of these interesting 
foreigners. Eight or nine foreign 
nations own outright the Washing- 
ton houses occupied as official resi- 
dences by their respective repre- 
sentatives but no foreign power has 
yet provided a summer home for its 
envoy. Thus the diplomats are at 
liberty to indulge their personal 
preferences in the selection of sum- 
mer homes and that so many of 


them year after year unhesitatingly 
choose New England speaks vol- 
umes in behalf of this attractive 
section of the country. 

The Austrian Ambassador and 
3aroness Hengelmuller who are, in 
point of service the veterans of the 
Diplomatic colony having resided 
in this country for more than ten 
years are unwavering in their al- 
legiance to Bar Harbor, Maine, as a 
vacation retreat. A popular mem- 








































































LADY DURAND 





WIFE OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


ber of the household is little Miss 
Hengelmuller, the quaint six-year- 
old daughter of the Ambassador. 
The former Russian Ambassador, 
Count Cassini and his remarkably 
pretty adopted daughter, Countess 
Marguerite Cassini were also very 
partial to Bar Harbor as a place of 
summer residence but the new Rus- 
sian Ambassador and _ Baroness 
Rosen have elected to spend the 
season of 1906 at Magnolia, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of all the alien admirers of New 
England in American officialdom 
probably the most enthusiastic is 
Sir Mortimer Durand, the British 
Ambassador. With Lady Durand 
and the only daughter, Miss Jose- 
phine Durand, the personal repre- 
sentative of King Edward spends 
the season at Lenox and he has re- 
peatedly declared that this favored 
region affords the closest counter- 
part to be found on this continent 
of the ideal English country life. 
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30th the British Ambassador and 
-his daughter are very fond of cross- 
country riding, golf, tennis and 
other out-door sports and as a rule 
they take up their residence at 
Lenox in May and do not depart 
until November in order to gain the 
fullest measure of enjovment of the 
open-air life. 

The German Ambassador and 
Baroness Sternburg spent their first 
vacation season, after Baron Stern- 
burg was assigned to his present 
post, in the lake district of New 
Hampshire but latterly have be 
come converts to Massachusetts 
country life and for the present sea- 
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son the Baron, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the best 
riders in the German army has 
leased an estate at Beverly Farms. 
The Myopia Hunt Club is a mag- 
net which draws a portion of the 
Diplomatic contingent to the old 
Bay State and thus we find Baron 
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Moncheur, the Belgian Minister 
and his American wife,—the daugh- 
ter of General Powell Clayton,— 
domiciled at a point on the North 
Shore adjacent to this rendezvous of 
the riders. 

Picturesque Manchester-by-the- 
Sea with its superb beach and other 
attractions has usually 
stronghold of the European diplo- 
mats and there have been 
during the past half decade when 
the summer embassies of all the 
principal Contirental nations have 
been located in this cottage com- 
munity. The present finds 
the Italian Embassy temporarily 
transferred from Washington to 
Manchester and this will probably 
be the destination of the French 
Ambassador, M. Jusserand, and his 


been a 


seasons 


season 


American wife upon their return 
from Paris, where a portion of their 
vacation will be spent. The envoy 
of our sister republic is a famous 
tennis player, being President Roose- 
velt’s most formidable opponent in 
many a hotly-contested game at the 
White House, and he esteems Man- 


chester as a vacation mecca partly 


the excellent facilities 
afforded for the indulgence of his 
favorite pastime. 

There have 
when “summer 


because of 


been some _ seasons 
embassies” have 
been established at Newport. or 
Narragansett Pier but for the most 
part foreign envoys prefer to seek 
quieter havens and the gay 
Rhode Island pleasure centres to 
the younger diplomats and the bach- 


elors of the Corps who thoroughly 


leave 
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enjoy the active social life. Many 
of these diplomatic secretaries and 
attaches are members of the nobil- 
ity and the bearers of some of the 
oldest names in Europe and are 
consequently the recipients of flat- 
tering social atentions from ambi- 
tious hostesses at Newport. 

New England suffers this year a 
serious diminution in the usual 
number of Latin-American diplo- 
mats in its summer population for 


the reason that all the leading 
statesmen of South and Central 
Atmherica spend the summer at Rio, 
Brazil, the scene of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress and the ladies of the 
households who have not journeyed 
to Brazil have in most instances 
seized the opportunity to visit Eu- 
rope. The Oriental diplomats are 
prone to apportion their vacation 
interim among a number of resorts 
on the Atlantic seaboard but the 
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Chinese Minister, Sir Liang who 
was educated in Massachusetts usu- 
ally returns with his motherless 
children for a period of rest and re- 
cuperation in the commonwealth 
where he gained his first impres- 
sions of American life. 

The vacation life of the diplomats 
is ideally arranged in so far as it 
conduces to the gaining of the max- 
imum amount of pleasure without 
the fatigue that is frequently the 
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penalty paid by the more energetic 
Yankee vacationist. Moreover the 
feminine members of the Diplomatic 
Corps are not of those women who 
go to a summer resort to wear out 
their old clothes. They well under- 
stand the effectiveness of summer 
toilettes and usually enjoy the repu- 
tation of being among the most at- 
tractively gowned women at the 
fashionable watering places. For 
all their brave show of raiment the 
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diplomats do not go in for any silly 
pretentions in the matter of summer 
habitations and many of the cot- 
tages leased by these titled for- 
eigners are modest in architectural 
qualifications and furnishings. 

The transfer of embassies and le- 
gations to summer resorts does not 
result in any lull in the work which 
is the object of their maintenance. 
A more or less voluminous corre- 
spondence is carried on constantly 
with the home governments beyond 
seas and with the State Depart- 
ment at Washington and when an 
international crisis develops during 
the summer, as on the occasion of 
the Boxer revolt in China, the vol- 
ume of business is likely to exceed 
that handled in the winter. In this 
connection it might, at first thought 
appear strange to some persons that 
the diplomats do not all find sum- 
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mer residences on Long Island in 
close proximity to the home of 
President Roosevelt but in expla- 
nation it may be pointed out that 
the diplomats, in so far as routine 
matters are concerned, transact busi- 
ness with the State Department and 
not, as a rule, with the President. 

The diplomats who spend the 
summer in New England are in 
almost every instance members of 
some golf or country club. Salt 
water bathing is also a popular di- 
vérsion and at Manchester or any 
other seaside rallying point for the 
diplomats it is the custom for all 
members of the colony to meet on 
the beach each morning at eleven 
o’clock to exchange the news and 
gossip of the day and finally to in- 
dulge in a plunge in the surf. On 
such occasions the French tongue, 
the “language of diplomacy” is 
spoken. 
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The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WEsTON F. 


T is generally conceded that one 

] of the greatest men New Eng- 
land has produced was Theophi- 

is Parsons, for many years chief 
justice the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. His distinguishing 
characteristics were shrewdness 

strength and a steady, forcible and 

perspicuous man- 

ner. A great 

scholar in every- 

thing, he was in 

his profession pe- 

culiarly great. He 

had fondness 

for public life, 

and was satisfied 

to stand at the 


| 
it 


of 


no 


head of his pro- 


At the 
convention at 
which the Con- 
stitution of Mass- 
achusetts was 
adopted the 
speech which it 
is admitted led to 
its adoption was 
made by John 
Hancock, and 
after his death 
among his papers was found that 
speech which was written from be- 
ginning to end by Mr. Parsons. 
When the Chief Justice was on his 
death bed he rallied for an instant 
and his last intelligible utterance 
was “Gentlemen of the Jury, the 
case is closed and in your hands. 


fession. 


SIDNEY 


[I 


BARTLETT 


HuTCHINS 


You will please retire and 


upon your verdict.” 


agree 


Among the associate justices of 
the Supreme court who ranked as 
eminent lawyers were Robert Treat 
Paine, Increase Sumner, Samuel 
Sumner Wilde, Theron Metcalf, 
George Tyler Bigelow, Caleb Cush- 
ing, Benjamin 
Franklin Thomas, 
Pliny Merrick, 
Ebenezer Rock- 
Hoar, Jas. 
Denison Colt, 
Dwight Foster, 
John Wells, Seth 
Ames, Charles 
Devens, Otis 
Phillips Lord, 
Augustus Lord 
Soule, William 
Allen, Charles 
Colburn, Wil- 
liam Se wall 
Allen, Waldo 
Gardner and Wil- 
liam Crownin- 
shield Endicott. 

One of the 
most learned men 
of Massachusetts 
was Caleb Cushing, a native of 
Newburyport. After graduating 
from Harvard College he remained 
for two years as an_ instructor 
in mathematics and natural phil- 
osophy and then studied law at 
Newburyport and MHarvard. He 
represented Newburyport in the 
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Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives for six years and served one 
term in the National House of 
Representatives. When the Mexican 
War broke out Mr. Cushing was 
commissioned as a 
Massachusetts regiment and was 
promoted to a Brigadier General. 
In 1843 he represented the United 
States as minister to China, return- 
ing in about a year with a treaty 
which was at once ratified. Later he 
accepted a position on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
but soon resigned to become Attor- 
ney General of the United States in 
the cabinet of President Pierce. Mr. 
Cushing was appointed by President 
Lincoln to adjust the claims against 
Mexico; Minister to Spain by Presi- 
dent Grant; and Counsel for the 
United States at the Geneva Con- 
ference which settled the Alabama 
Claims in dispute between the 
United States and England. 

Judge Hoar entered public life 
and became a member of Congress, 
Attorney General under President 
Grant, and a member of the Joint 
High Commission which made the 
Treaty of Washington with Great 
Britain. 


William C. 


Colonel of a 


Endicott was an un- 
successful candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party in Massachusetts for 
governor on more than one occa- 
sion and became Secretary of War 
under President Cleveland. His 
daughter- is the wife of Joseph 
Chamberlain the English  states- 
man. 

Dwight Foster and Charles Allen 
were both Attorney Generals of the 
Commonwealth. The latter was 
also Reporter of Decisions for the 
Supreme Court, a member of the 
Commission to revise the statutes, 
Judge of the Superior Court for 
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several years, and served on the 
Supreme bench for sixteen years. 
He resigned in 1808 availing himself 
of a legislative act entitling him tc 
three-fourths of his salary, and is 
now as vigorous and active as he 
was twenty-five years ago. 

Walbridge A. Field and Otis 
P. Lord both entered the _politi- 
cal field. Before becoming Chici 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
Judge Field, who graduated first i: 
his class at Dartmouth, had been 
Assistant District Attorney of th: 
United States at Boston, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United 
States at Washington, and a mem- 
ber of Congress. Judge Lord was 
a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives for five 
years, and Speaker of that body in 
the last year of his service. He was 
also state senator, and a member of 
the constitutional convention in 
1853. His judicial life began in 
1859 when the Superior Court was 
created where he remained until 
1875, when he was elevated to the 
Supreme bench. He died in August 
1884. 

Daniel Webster occupied the first 
place at the Massachusetts bar, al- 
though in his day many of his con- 
temporaries were great lawyers. So 
much has been written of Mr. Web- 
ster especially as relates to his ser- 
vice in the Senate of the United 
States, that the younger generation 
is familiar with his life and what he 
accomplished. In the courts he was 
a distinguished figure and as coun- 
sel for plaintiff or defendant his 
name appears upon the dockets in 
many celebrated causes. It is said 
that the leeal victory which gave 
him the most pleasure was in the 
action of John Sanborn against the 
administrator of the estate of Nathan 
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Tufts. The latter, who was a tan- 
ner in Charlestown left property 
valued at over $500,000, and in his 
will no mention was made of San- 


born who had been employed by 


Tufts for more than twenty-five 
years, although it was understood 
that the latter had agreed to pro- 
vide for Sanborn. A year after the 
death of Tufts, Sanborn brought 
suit on a note for $10,000 which he 
claimed Tufts had given him, and 
also sought to enforce the pro- 
visions of the deed to a piece of 
realty said to be worth about $10,000. 
Mr. Webster, who was associated 
with Rufus Choate as counsel for 
Sanborn did not enter the case until 
a second trial, a verdict for the plain- 
tiff at a previous trial having been 
set aside by the Supreme Court, 
which in its decision intimated, at 
least, that the instruments sued 
upon were forgeries—a point that 
was contended for by the defence. 
A second verdict for Sanborn which 
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was not disturbed by the Supreme 
Court was very gratifying to Mr. 
Webster. 

It is also said that Massachusetts 
is indebted to Mr. Webster for the 
great service of Chief Justice Shaw 
of the Supreme Court covering a 
period of thirty years. Although a 
young man Shaw earning 
about twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually and at the urgent solicita- 
tion of Mr. Webster, on the ground 
of public duty Shaw abandoned his 
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practice, taking a place on the bench 


at a salary of $3,000 per year. For- 
tunately, however, the Chief Justice 
had a sufficient income from prop- 
erty to enable him to live as he de- 
sired. As bearing upon the size of 
lawyers’ fees in old times as com- 
pared with those of the present day 
a diary of Webster’s shows that in- 
cluding his salary in Congress he 
earned $13,140 in 1834, $15,183 in 
1835, and $21,793 in 1836. 
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The name of Rufus Choate is 
always associated with that of Mr. 
Webster. As an eloquent advocate 
Mr. Choate never has had a superior 
in his profession and his long and 
honorable career at the Suffolk bar 
was marked with successful results. 
A few years ago a bronze statue of 
Mr. Choate was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the new court house and 
at the dedication exercises his dis- 
tinguished kinsman, Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, then ambassador to Eng- 
land, made the principal address. 
In appearance Choate was tall and 
spare, with a dark complexion and 
a face that was very much wrinkled. 
Personally he was of a _ kindly, 
genial disposition, and there was 
nothing he enjoyed more than 
meeting and talking with his asso- 
ciates at the bar. He always ap- 
peared to be afraid of catching cold 
and in the winter season appeared 


at the court house well wrapped up, 
generally wearing two overcoats and 
having his neck well muffled up. 
W. W. Doherty the well known 


was connected with the 
Charles Theodore 
(father of Governor William E. 
Russell) and Thomas H. Russell 
who were at one time concerned in 
a case in which Choate appeared on 
the other side. In the course of the 
litigation they received a letter from 
Choate one or two of the crucial 
words of which could not be read. 

Everyone in the office tried a 
hand at it without success and Mr. 
Doherty was finally asked to take 
the letter to Mr. Choate’s office and 
ask him to tell what the words 
were. He went to Choate’s office, 
was ushered into the presence of the 
great advocate, and stated why he 
had come. “And Brother Russell 
cannot read my handwriting, eh?” 


attorney 
law office of 
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was the salutation he gave Doherty. 
“Well, let us see the letter.” He 
took the letter, tried to make the 
words out, found he could not, then, 
starting at the beginning, read the 
letter through, “sensed” the mean- 
ing of the letter from the context, 
as the printers say sometimes, and 
in that way found words that fitted 
in the doubtful places. Whether 
they were the words he had used in 
the letter did not appear but they 
expressed what he meant.and it had 
to go at that. 

One of the clerks in the Registry 
of Deeds, when a boy employed in 
an imsurance office on State street, 
was sent to Mr. Choate’s office on 
an errand similar to that of Mr. 
Doherty. The company had re- 
ceived from Choate a bill for legal 
services but was unable to make it 
all out. When the clerk reached the 
office he found Choate sitting in an 
inner room talking with an elderly 
client. The bill was shown to him 
and the caller stated why he had 
come. Mr. Choate sat back in his 
chair, put on his glasses and after 
trying in vain to make out the 
hieroglyphics, handed the letter to 
his client and asked, “Can you make 
out what it says on that bill?” The 
client had to give it up, and Choate 
began at the beginning and after 
reading it through explained what 
was meant. 

Another great man who outlived 
Webster, Choate, Curtis, and other 
eminent jurists was Sidney Bartlett, 
who left an estate valued at about 
$2,000,000, accumulated in the work 
of his profession. He was the legal 
adviser of nearly all the large rail- 
way corporations in the United 
States and was also counsel in 
many important suits involving 
principles since settled as law by 
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decisions of the courts. It. is under- 
stood that by advice of Mr. Bartlett 
the Union Pacific Rairoad Company 
moved its headquarters from New 
York to Boston to escape annoying 
litigation which hindered the growth 
and prosperity of the company. Be- 
fore that time the stock of the Union 
Pacific Company had been made a 
football by unscrupulous stock spec- 
ulators who succeeded in getting the 
elective judges of New York to issue 
precepts that helped their schemes; 
but in Boston no such tactics were 
attempted as no lawyer would dare 
to trifle with the courts. 

The old court house in Court 
Square was the scene of many excit- 
ing events especially in anti-slavery 
days when the office of the United 
States Marshal was in the building 
and Bruns and Sims, fugitive slaves, 
were remanded to the custody of 
their owners. About thirty years 
ago an unusual episode occurred 
there, one that probably will never 
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be repeated in court annals. In the 
town of Southbridge a wealthy man- 
ufacturer had in his employ for 
many years a coachman who was 
born in Ireland. He and the manu- 
facturer had daughters of the same 
age who became very much attached 
to each other and the coachman’s 
daughter was given a home in the 
house of the manufacturer and a 
classical education. The manufac- 
turer was a Universalist and the 
daughter of the coachman naturally 
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attended church with the 
No complaint was ever made by the 
father and mother of the girl and 
nothing occurred to mar the har- 
mony existing until after the death 
of her father. At about this time 
there was intense religious excite- 
ment prevailing in some of the west- 
ern states caused by an effort on the 
part of Roman Catholics to have 
the Bible excluded from the public 
schools. As a result of that feeling 


family. 
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some of her friends induced the 
mother to take action to recover 
control of her daughter and pro- 
ceedings under a writ of personal 
replevin followed. The matter came 
before Mr. Justice Morton one 
hot afternoon in summer and was 
quickly disposed of, the judge deny- 
ing the writ on the ground that no 
duress had been shown and that the 
girl was of legal age and could 
choose for herself. Judge Morton 
then left the bench and lively times 
ensued. The mother had come into 
court with a contingent of relatives 
and friends who were determined 
that the daughter should return with 
her. On the other hand the manu- 
facturer who was alone, was equally 
determined that the girl should go 
with him as she desired. The coun- 
sel for the petitioner, Major McCaf- 
ferty of Worcester, afterwards a 


justice of the Municipal Court of 
Boston, appointed by Governor But- 
ler, and Mr. Andrew J. Bartholomew 
who represented the manufacturer, 
endeavored to bring about an amic- 


able understanding but made no 
headway. A _ half dozen lawyers 
who had come into the court room, 
and two newspaper ‘men became 
interested spectators and took an 
active part in resisting a forcible 
effort of the champions of the 
mother to take the girl out of the 
court house. In the scrimmage 
chairs were used as weapons of as- 
sault and defence, and Major Mc- 
Cafferty, a man of large proportions, 
presented a sorry appearance when 
the scuffle ended, his black frock 
coat being almost in tatters. The 
excitement continued for nearly 
three hours, with intervals of dis- 
cussion and vigorous physical exer- 
cise, when one of the newspaper 
men by a well planned ruse suc- 
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ceeded in getting the girl out of the 
court house, and into a carriage 
which was waiting outside. She 
went to New York that night and 
remained until her mother and 
friends were satisfied that no influ- 
ence had been used to induce her to 
change her religious faith, and nor- 
mal conditions having been restored 
she returned to Southbridge. 

The writ of personal replevin al- 
though provided for by the Statutes 
of Massachusetts is a process com- 
paratively unknown to lawyers, and 
careful inquiry shows that it has 
been availed of only three times in 
the Commonwealth. The statute 
is very broad in its application and 
even specifies that the writ may be 
sued out by any person for and in 
behalf of another and may be pros- 
ecuted to final judgment without 
any express power for that purpose. 
It is not even necessary to know the 
name of the person whose release is 
sought, and without the name the 
courts are authorized to act. ‘The 
bitter controversy between General 
Butler and Judge Carpenter of the 
United States Court several years 
ago arose out of a writ of personal 
replevin. The Judge had imprisoned 
a woman for contempt and General 
Butler secured her release by anoth- 
er judge on a writ of personal re- 
plevin. 

As an outcome of the South- 
bridge affair Major McCafferty 
sued the manufacturer, and Mr. 
Bartholomew, for the value of his 
coat. The suit which was entered 
and tried at Worcester came before 
Judge Dewey of the Superior Court 
and Major McCafferty had as his 
counsel Hon. George F. Verry, one 
of the brightest and most successful 
lawyers in the Commonwealth. The 
important witness for the defence, 
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one of the newspaper men, testified 
that neither of the defendants had 
anything to do with the destruction 
of the garment, and the verdict of 
the jury was for the defendant. As 
a matter of fact the damage to 
Major McCafferty’s coat was done 
by a well known Boston lawyer. 
now deceased, who notwithstanding 
his advanced age displayed athletic 
qualities of no mean degree. 

Seldom does the brief span of a 
human life include so many changes 
as came in the career of Henry 
Towle Durant the philanthropist, 
and founder of Wellesley College. 
Originally his name was Henry 
Welles Smith and under that name 
he was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1841. Studying law in the 
office of General Butler he began 
to practice in Boston in 1846 and 
very soon made his way in the pro- 
fession. After being associated 
with Mr. Choate in several cases he 
changed his name to Durant and 
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became very successful in the prac- 
tice of law, but it was not in the 
law that he made his fortune, but, 
as he used to say, “Had it not been 
for rubber and other outside things 
I should never have acquired a for- 
tune.” 

When he had reached a point in 
the profession of law that made him 
the envy of many of his fellows he 


became connected with John H. 


RUFUS CHOATE 

Cheever in founding the New York 
Belting & Packing Company, and 
with the same gentleman he also 
became interested in iron mines in 
Northern New York. Both of these 
enterprises were immensely success- 
ful, and Mr. Durant soon acquired 
what General Butler used to refer to 
as “an ample compittance.” In 
1863 he sustained a severe affliction 
in the loss of his only son and this 
had such an effect upon him that he 
gave up the law and consecrated 
his life to Christianity and philan- 












thropy. He became a lay preacher 
and held largely attended meetings 
in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. He founded Wellesley Col- 
lege with a fund of over a million 
dollars and the institution was later 
substantially assisted by Mrs. Du- 
rant. 

Mr. Durant died at Wellesley 
October 3, 1881. He was a man of 
impressive appearance. In address- 
ing a jury he was plain in his man- 
ner, and made his meaning clear by 
using the simplest language, and 
always relied upon appeals to the 
common sense of a jury rather than 
upon the arts of oratory or plead- 
ing. His strong point was in his 
preparation of a case, and no lawyer 
ever gave closer attention to the de- 
tails than Mr. Durant. In one case 
in which he appeared as counsel be- 
fore Chief Justice Bigelow a wit- 
ness testified that while standing in 
a certain place he had witnessed 
things in a house that had an im- 
portant bearing upon the case and 
which in fact threatened to defeat 
the contention of Mr. Durant. The 
witness said that he had seen these 
things by taking a pencil from his 
waistcoat pocket—presumably a 
short pencil because he designated 
one of the lower pockets of his 
waistcoat—and with it reaching in 
under the sash which was slightly 
raised and resting on a spool of 
thread, lifted the curtain with the 
pencil. It was near the hour of 
taking the noon recess on Friday 
and Mr. Durant after a good deal of 
urging got the judge to adjourn 
court over to Monday instead of to 
the afternoon of that day. Then 
taking a civil engineer and his as- 
sistants to the house he had all the 
necessary measurements made, and 
from these was able to show that 
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the witness who had testified as to 
what he had seen through the win- 
dow had made a little mistake when 
he said he lifted the curtain with a 
pencil because the curtain was found 
to be four inches short and there 
was no need of raising it. Further- 
more it was shown that he could 
not have looked into the house at 
all from the place where he had 
said he had stood. In other words 
Durant proved conclusively that 
the witness had lied. 

“Mr. Durant was a wonderfully 
sagacious business man and had 
marked executive ability. He had 
a way of getting directly at the 
point of a case, as was illustrated 
in one instance where a man went 
to him with a case which he wanted 
the great lawyer to _ prosecute. 
After he had stated his case fully 
Mr. Durant said, “Now what do 
you want to have proved?” The 
man told him, explaining the vari- 
ous phases of the case. Holding up 
three fingers Mr. Durant said, 
“There are three points you want 
proved. Now bring me the wit- 
nesses to prove those three points, 
and I will win your case.” The 
case went to trial and Mr. Durant 
was as good as his word. 

As a lay preacher he was strong, 
impressive, at times eloquent, and 
always convincing. On one occa- 
sion when addressing a large re- 
ligious gathering, he advanced to 
the front of the platform and said: 
“Tf all the thoughts you and I have 
had in mind during the past twenty- 
four hours were to be written out 
in full along that wall there, what a 
revelation it would be, and in what 
a different light it would make us 
all appear!” 

Like many successful men Mr. 
Durant did not always give the 
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greatest attention to the means 
taken to secure his ends, and this 
caused some people to think that at 
times he was not over scrupulous in 
his methods, a thing which made 
the contrast between his earlier life 
in the profession of law and his 
later life as a lay preacher all the 
more sharp and noticeable. It was 
while referring to some of Mr. Du- 
rant’s methods, that Rufus Choate 
referred to the great lawyer as “my 
velvet footed 
friend.” 

Mr, Durant was 
quick at repartee, 
and it was very 
seldom that court, 
attorney or wit- 
ness got the best 
of him but on one 
occasion he cer- 
tainly met his 
match as he him- 
self frequently ac- 
knowledged after- 
ward. A man 
named Jones was 
on the stand as a 
witness and Mr. 
Durant was ques- 
tioning him sharp- 
ly. Finally, find- 
ing that he was 
making little head- 
way, he looked 
across the court room in an ab- 
stracted sort of a way, and asked 
the witness, “Mr. Brown—I beg 
pardon Mr. Jones—did you go to 
Hartford that day?” 

Without moving a muscle of his 
face the witness replied, “Mr. Smith 
—I beg pardon Mr. Durant—I did 
not.” 

When General Butler appeared in 
a cause the court room was sure to 
be crowded. What he lacked in 
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preparation—and that was one of 
his failings judged as a lawyer—he 
made up in ingenuity in adapting 
facts to meet his views, and by his 
remarkable powers of cross exami- 
nation. One of his great cases had 
three trials in the Supreme Court. 
The plaintiff was a young man 
named Worthen, and the defendant 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company. 
Worthen was a travelling salesman 
for the largest wholesale dry goods 
house in Chicago 
and one of the es- 
sential elements of 
the claim for large 
damages was that 
he was to have 
been admitted as a 
partner of the firm 
on the first of Jan- 
uary following the 
accident. Worthen 
was on his way 
from his home in 
New Hampshire to 
Chicago, and was 
a passenger on a 
train of the Grand 
Trunk Railway 
Between Bay City 
and Detroit an- 
other line of rail- 
way parallels the 
Grand Trunk and 
it was shown in 
evidence that it was a custom 
to race trains between Bay City 
and Detroit, a distance of sev- 
eral miles. Such a race occurred on 
the afternoon in question, and when 
the Grand Trunk train was ap- 
proaching Detroit the air brakes 
failed to work and the train collided 
with another train. The force of the 
collision threw Worthen out of the 
open door of the car and that car 
and another telescoped. Mr. Worth- 
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en was badly injured, one leg being 
amputated at the hip joint and the 
ad damnum in the writ upon which 
suit was brought was $50,000. The 
defendant was represented by John 
Rand of Portland, a lawyer of abil- 
ity who had an unfortunate way of 
antagonizing a jury, and by Mr. 
Robert D. Smith of Boston, the law 
partner of Henry W. Paine, whose 
temperament was the exact oppo- 
site of that of Mr. Rand. The jury 
awarded Worthen $18,000, a re- 
markably large verdict in. those 
days, and Judge Ames set it aside 
on the ground that it was excessive. 
At the next trial the jury gave 
Worthen $35,000, but this verdict 
was upset by the full bench which 
sustained the exceptions of the de- 
fendant. The third and last trial 
resulted in a verdict of $49,500, and 
Judge Lord who presided refused 


to set it aside, and as exceptions 


were subsequently overruled the 
Grand Trunk Company was obliged 
to pay $49,500 together with inter- 
est from the date of the writ, and 
the costs of the court. 

General Butler’s lack of prepara- 
tion was perhaps never better shown 
than in the trial of a case in the pro- 
bate court which grew out of a con- 
test over the allowance of a will of 
a man who had left a large estate. 
Butler had taken the case some 
time before, intending to try it him- 
self, but his duties at Washington 
had been so pressing that he had 
not been able to look carefully into 
it. In the meantime it had been 
reached on the calendar and one of 
his law partners went into court 
with the purpose of making out as 
good a case as he could under the 
circumstances. There were two 
wills, one made in April and another 
in September, and Butler was sup- 
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porting the will made in April, 
claiming of course that the other 
was fraudulent, and secured by un- 
due influence. His partner had be- 
gun the case when General Butler 
just from Washington entered the 
court room, advanced to the seat for 
counsel and took charge of that 
side of the case. Some question 
arose and as the case was some- 
what complicated General Butler 
got upon his feet and began to 
argue. His associate was not a lit- 
tle surprised and alarmed to lear 
him open with “Your Honor, we 
claim that the last will and testa- 
ment in this case is the instrument 
bearing the date of September.” 
His associate pulled the tail of his 
coat and reminded him that it was 
the other will, and the General not 
in the least phased by the mistake 
began over with, “Or rather Your 
Honor, we contend that the last 
will of this testator was the one he 
made in April.” He continued to 
argue and managed to come out of 
the case in good shape after his un- 
fortunate beginning. Butler was 
always resourceful, and could be 
depended upon to get all there was 
in a case. 

In one case which was tried in 
the equity session before Judge 
Colt of the Supreme Court, Generai 
Butler’s client was a poor womat 
who had been imposed upon by 
several men who had conspired to 
get her to sign away some of her 
property, indeed it would all have 
gone had it not been for Butler. 
The principal defendant was a 
sharp, shrewd man who evidently 
felt quite equal to meeting Butler 
even in the legal arena. The Gen- 
eral began by dsking him a few in- 
nocent appearing questions and 
finally got down to the business in 
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hand. Those who sat in the room 
by that time realized the direction 
the questions were taking and saw 
just where they were going to land 
the man who was not afraid of his 
questioner, but this was not appar- 
ent to the witness. General Butler 
kept on with his questions until the 
man had just two horns of a dilem- 
ma left. He would have to answer 
the two questions that were sure to 
follow and in either case he would 
be caught hard and fast. There was 
no getting away from the sharp ex- 
amination; the man was caught and 
was ordered by the court to dis- 
gorge, and the poor woman re- 
covered what belonged to her. 

The members of one of the lead- 
ing law firms of Boston, Jewell, 
Gaston & Field, gave a good deal of 
time to public service without seri- 
ously interferring with their exten- 
sive practice. Mr. Jewell was for 
several years Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachu- 
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setts, and satisfactorily presided 
over a body that comprised many 
of the ablest men in the two great 
political parties of the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Jewell was in line for 
Governor, and had he lived would 
undoubtedly have attained that po- 
sition. He was a brother of Mar- 
shall Jewell of Connecticut, who 
served in the cabinet of General 
Grant and later acquired an inter- 
national reputation as Minister to 
Russia. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Mr. Gaston had been Mayor of 
Roxbury before that municipality 


was annexed to Boston. In 1872 
he was elected as chief executive of 
Boston and among his experiences 
was the great fire of November oth 
of that year which required action 
that has never fallen to the lot of 
any other mayor. In that emer- 
gency Mr. Gaston showed adminis- 
trative qualities that three years 
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later made him Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Although a Demo- 
cratic candidate Mr. Gaston re- 
ceived the votes of several thou- 
sands of Republicans who were op- 
posed to Prohibitory laws which 
were being rigidly enforced at that 
time and were obnoxious to a large 
class of citizens. As Governor Mr. 
Gaston made a most creditable rec- 
ord and his refusal to review a 
parade of Irish societies on St. 
Patrick’s Day if they carried arms, 
was one of the sensational features 
of his term of service. The race 
feeling aroused against him was, 
however, soon dispelled when it be- 
came known that he had acted on 
the advice of the late Patrick A. 
Collins, then Judge Advocate on the 
staff of the Governor, who held that 
it was against the laws of the Com- 
monwealth for any body of men, 
except troops of the United States 
army and militia of the Common- 
wealth, to parade with arms. One 
of the societies tested the matter in 
the courts and the Supreme bench 
sustained the action of the Gov- 
ernor. This incident led to legisla- 
tion which gives the Governor 
discretion to permit unorganized 
bodies to march with arms if he 
deems it advisable. 

While Mr. Gaston was Mayor 
of Boston, small-pox broke out 
and assumed alarming proportions. 
There was no Board of Health at 
that time and the only constituted 
body to deal with the matter was 
the joint committee on health repre- 
senting the City Council. Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green was the City Physi- 
cian and the only man who in his 
official capacity could do intelligent 
and efficient work. There was 
great objection by afflicted patients, 
(and also danger to their lives,) to 
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being removed to the only available 
quarters at Rainsford Island and 

Dr. Green recommended that the 

old almshouse in Roxbury, then 

vacant, be taken as a temporary 
hospital. The order for such taking 
was vigorously opposed by Alder- 
men Harrison Ritchie and Samue! 

Little, both residents of Roxbury, 
and they secured the influence of 
Mr. Gaston and defeated the meas- 
ure. Henry L. Pierce succeede:! 
Mr. Gaston as Mayor on the 
first Monday in January 1873, and 
through his efforts, in view of the 
emergency, the Legislature rushed 
through an act authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Health for 
the City of Boston. The bill was 
signed by the Governor in the last 
days of January, and Mayor Pierce 
immediately announced the names 
of the Board of Health. That after- 
noon the Board of Health seized 
the Roxbury almshouse and made it 
ready to receive patients. Mr. 
Ritchie was so incensed that he 
brought a bill in equity in the Su- 
preme Court for an injunction to 
restrain the proposed occupation of 
the building and an order of notice 
for a hearing was issued by Judge 
Ames. In the meantime Judge 
Colt, also of the Supreme Court, 
was seized with the disease at the 
Tremont House, and at the solici- 
tation of Dr. Green, was removed 
to the Roxbury almshouse where he 
subsequently recovered. Nothing 
was ever heard of the legal pro- 
ceedings again and the small-pox 
soon abated. 

John P. Healy who studied law 
in the office of Daniel Webster, was 
City Solicitor of Boston for many 
vears,.and his decisions are even 
to-day regarded as among the 
soundest ever given, and include 
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opinions on a great variety of lega! 
questions that arose while he was 
the adviser of the corporation. 
His chief characteristic was strong 
common sense, and his ruling, 
which was new at the time, that 
when a man resigned a public office 
he could not withdraw his resigna- 
tion, will go down through the ages 
as the correct doctrine, even if it 
has since been departed from. Mr. 
Healy had a standing in court that 
has not been excelled by any attor- 
ney and he enjoyed the confidence 
and respect of all the judgs. 

One of the most thorough stu- 
dents of criminal law was Nicholas 
St. John Greene, who a little more 
than a quarter of a century ago 
always attracted attention as he 
walked through the streets on ac- 
count of his striking personality. 
Although seldom appearing in the 
courts the advice of Mr. Greene 
was often sought in important crim- 
inal causes and his opinions had 
great weight in the solution of in- 
tricate questions. Mr. Greene was 
the author of several works on crim- 
inal jurisprudence which are recog- 
nized as leading authorities by the 
courts. 

John J. Clarke will be remem- 
bered by the older generation as the 
leader of the Norfolk County Bar. 
He resided in Roxbury which was 
then included in Norfolk County, 
and was the first Mayor of that city. 
His extensive practice embraced the 
general field of law and he was a 
brilliant and graceful advocate. 

The central figure in a group of 
wise counsellors was Benjamin F. 
Thomas, once an associate justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, who 
resigned and resumed the practice 
of law. By nature he was some- 
what imperious but a warm heart 
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often seemed to control his intellec- 
tual inclinations. The record of his 
life will show many good deeds in 
which humanitarian instincts played 
an important part. As a lawyer 
Mr. Thomas was aggressive, ear- 
nest and powerful and in present- 
ing questions of law to the full 
bench of the Supreme Court, or in 
arguing facts to a jury, he achieved 
results that placed him in the fore- 
most rank of his profession. His 
daughter is the wife of Hon. Rich- 
ard Olney who was Attorney Gen- 
eral and Secretary of State in the 
cabinet of President Cleveland. 

In 1868 when Chief Justice Bige- 
low resigned from the Supreme 
Court Governor Bullock nominated 
Mr. Thomas to fill the vacancy. 
At that time political animosity had 
not quite reached high water mark 
and the Reconstruction measures 
applied to the South as a result of 
the Civil War brought out intense 
differences of opinion in the two 
great parties. Judge Thomas was, 
and had always been, a _ sincere 
Democrat and it was generally 
understood that he believed justice 
to a certain extent was on the side 
of the South. One of the former 
members of the Executive Council, 
who served with Governor Andrew, 
was the Hon. Francis W. Bird, an 
Abolitionist and an ardent Republi- 
can, and it was mainly due to his at- 
titude that the nomination of Mr. 
Thomas was not confirmed. The 
question of merit did not enter into 
the controversy and the Common- 
wealth thereby lost the services of 
one of its ablest jurists. 

By a singular coincidence Mr. 
Bird in later years became a Demo- 
crat and none of the acts of the Re- 
publican party pleased him. The 
bitterest political pill he ever swal- 
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lowed was when General Butler 
secured the Democratic nomination 
for Governor and in the brief inter- 
val when he was the dominant fac- 
tor of the organization, it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Bird temporarily 
renewed his allegiance to the Re- 
publican cause. 

Before the National Banking sys- 
tem was adopted state banks con- 
trolled the finances of the country 
and litigation was a frequent oc- 
currence. The Suffolk Bank in 
Boston entered into an agreement 
with many of the banks in New 
England to redeem their bills on 
presentation and this method was 
a great convenience to merchants 
and other business interests. City 
banks were obliged to keep on de- 
posit at the Suffolk $5,000 each, and 
the country banks $2,000 each. 


This gave the Suffolk Bank a work- 
ing fund of $2,000,000 without in- 


terest and this amount was loaned 
to customers at a good profit. This 
led to the formation of the Bank of 
Redemption which competed with 
the Suffolk Bank and secured a por- 
tion of its business. 

One day Mr. Charles W. Stone 
now treasurer of the Town of 
Watertown, then a clerk in the Suf- 
folk Bank and for many years after- 
ward cashier of the Revere Bank, 
went to Lowell with $20,000 of the 
bills of the Old Lowell Bank to 
have them redeemed in gold over 
the counter of the bank as its char- 
ter provided. The gold was not on 
hand and Mr. Stone was offered a 
check for $20,000 on the Bank of 
Redemption which he refused to 
accept. In the meantime two offers 
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of gold were tendered to the Suffolk 
Bank in Boston but were declined. 

The Lowell Bank then began 
proceedings in the Supreme Court 
and asked for a mandamus to com- 
pel the Suffolk Bank to receive the 
gold over its counters or take the 
check of the Bank of Redemption 
General Butler and Caleb Cushing 
appeared for the paintiff and Sid 
ney Bartlett and Peleg W. Chand 
ler for the defendant. The hearing 
took place before Chief Justice Big 
elow, who, in denying the writ said: 
“The charter of the Lowell Bank 
provides that bills issued by that 
bank shall be redeemed in gold over 
its counter. The defendants made 
a legal tender which was not ac- 
cepted. The bills of the Lowell 
Bank are now the property of the 
Suffolk Bank and the plaintiff has 
no more right to ask that bank to 
surrender them than it has to ask 
me to give up what bank bills 1 
may have in my pocket.” 

The Curtis family is one of law- 
yers, and the accompanying cut 
shows three generation who have 
maintained an enviable position at 
the bar. Their specialty has been 
the management of trust property 
and questions arising out of realty 
transactions and they were seldom 
seen before the courts. The elder 
Mr. Curtis now deceased, was treas- 
urer of Kings Chapel for many 
years and was a welcome guest at 
the homes of cultured and refined 
persons. The child shown in the 
group is now Charles Pelham Cur- 
tis, 2nd, best known in the commun- 
ity as chairman of the Police Board 
of Boston for several years. 


( Continued in the August tssue ) 





Despotism of Combined Millions 


Waging a Fight Against the Life Insurance Frauds 


By Joun W. RycKMAN 


In this article Mr. Ryckman who was the pioneer in the exposure of the wrong doing 
by high officials of the Insurance Companies defends the so-called “Man with the muck 


raki 


and tells of the astonishing efforts used by the big companies to suppress his ex- 


posures and the underhanded and criminal methods used to put him out of business. 


MONG sympathizers of the 
\ men in public office, in legis- 


latures, in the courts, in high 
positions of trust in finance and in- 
dustry, whose practices have been 
proved to be shamefully reprehensi- 
ble, there has been some complaint of 
late respecting the severity of judg- 
ments pronounced in magazine and 
newspaper articles. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge recently spoke strong 
words of remonstrance in the Senate 
chamber; William Travers Jerome, 
in an eccentric speech in New York 
not long ago, referred to those who 
have dared to expose miscreants in 
high places as having a sort of men- 
tal hysteria; President Roosevelt, in 
a characteristic address, in bitter de- 
nunciation, likened those who in the 
public press have attacked promi- 
nent men, to “the man with the 
muck rake”; following this example 
and berating the men who they say 
can see no good in the world, some 
editors of supercilious magazines 
who coddle the privileged class and 
are so suffused in the glamour of 
wealth that they can see nothing 
bad in the rich and lofty, have be- 
gun to protest vehemently against 
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the crusade to expurgate the re- 
spectable criminal class. 

The theory seems to be that there 
is just now an unusually large 
amount of harsh criticism directed 
against men conspicuous in the gov- 
ernment and in the various higher 
avenues of business, that these men, 
because of their stations, should be 
held immune from attack, that those 
who assail them are prompted by 
questionable motives. 

Whether these criticisms are 
numerous or not is by no means so 
important a question as 
they are warrantable. 
deed simply an 


whether 
Is there in- 
unusual outburst 
and deluge of mere scurrility or are 
conditions so bad as to make strong 
and frequent protest necessary for 
the protection of the peoples’ 
ests? 


inter- 
It is practically certain that 
no magazine or other public journal 
that made a practice of filling its 
pages with unprovoked abuse of 
persons or things could, hope long 
to find favor with the people of any 
intelligent community. As a mere 
commercial venture a _ policy of 
ceaseless and senseless fault-finding 
would certainly be a failure. The 
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publications of which complaint is 
made are not failures and they must 
have some justification for their ar- 
raignments in existing facts. Ii 
there is anything like justification 
then the publications that have val- 
iantly taken up the cause of the peo- 
ple not only deserve no blame but 
are entitled to sincere congratula- 
tions for performing a public ser- 
vice of the very highest value. 
Two years have not past since I 
declared, perhaps with more bold- 
ness than prudent regard for my 
own welfare, that the big life insur- 
ance companies in New York were 
nests of rottenness and corruption. 
Few people believed me at the time 
and from many quarters came the 
accusation that I was a mere shame- 
less libeler. The world knows now 
that I only hinted at the facts: that 
seven months of investigation by a 
legislative committee appointed to 
inquire into the serious charges I 
made did not uncover a tithe of the 
wrong doings of faithless trustees: 
that the wildest imagination of the 
most ingenious and reckless inven- 
tor of libels could not have guessed 
at the measure of graft that had 
been hidden behind directors with 
respected and high sounding names 
and woven into plausible reports in- 
tended to deceive the public. If I 
had uttered a single untruth or 
printed a figure that could be con- 
tradicted, I would be in Sing Sing 
to-day instead of enjoying liberty 
and a measure of happiness, and the 
presidents of the great mutual com- 
panies who had arrogated to them- 
selves proprietorship over the vast 
funds of their policyholders would 
still be undisturbed in their confis- 
cation of savings for widows and 
orphans. As it was they were de- 
throned and a way was opened for 
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the members of these corporations 
to take possession of and manage 
them in future. What honest man 
would now prefer that the expos- 
ures had not been made or would 
censure the magazines and news- 
papers that helped finally to unmask 
the faithless officials of these com- 
panies and put an end to a system 
that had robbed the policyholders 
in the past twenty years of .more 
than three hundred millions of dol- 
lars? What right thinking person 
would say to-day that it was wrong 
to disrupt these institutions and 
Strike the hand of graft from four 
billions of insurance? Was I the 
man with the muck rake? Certain- 
ly plain language and strong epi- 
thets were not spared in the dis- 
cussion of these officials and the 
practices by which they had en- 
riched themselves and members of 
their families enormously by appro- 
priating the funds belonging to the 
members of their companies. But 
who will venture to say now that 
any word of reproach was too bitter, 
any name of dishonor too shameful 
when applied to them. Is it not 
clear beyond all reach of contro- 
versy, first that the truth was told: 
and second, that had it not been 
plainly and repeatedly stated, the 
old regime of knaves would have 
been continued in power and the 
hundreds of millions stolen from 
widows and orphans would have 
been added to, in course of time, by 
a similar contribution to greed and 
graft. 

Our honored President, Senator 
Lodge, District Attorney Jerome 
and the highly shocked flatterers 
and time-servers of the rich men’s 
magazines may grieve that the press 
is bitter, or such portion of it as 
they are pleased to designate as sen- 
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sational or yellow, and some other 
reputable people may grieve with 
them, but let all these persons re- 
member that the thing which they 
regard with mere disfavor, the ras- 
cals of the country, high and low, 
regard with terror. And it will be 
well for them to remember also that 
as the magazine and newspapers 
are in a high sense the guardians of 
the people’s interests, the editor or 
writer who for any reason shrinks 
from assailing wrong with all his 
weapons, at the people’s command, 
is gravely derelict in his duty. 
There is a story of dramatic in- 
terest in the struggles and perplexi- 
ties, the temptations and _ entice- 
ments of the man who has the cour- 
age to assail powerful men and in- 
terests. There is nothing that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise, short of 
assassination, that these interests 
will not attempt to shut the mouth 
of criticism or prevent the search- 
light of public scrutiny from being 
turned upon their dark schemes. 
Eighteen months ago when I be- 
gan, alone and unsupported, the 
systematic and unyielding expos- 
ure of life insurance mismanage- 
ment that marked an era of reform 
in the administration of all fiduciary 
trusts, there was not an editor or 
publisher in the country who could 
be induced to endorse or even admit 
the facts of my arraignment. Those 
who were solicited to aid me treated 
the matter lightly and there was 
wide-sptead complaint of the harsh- 
ness of imputations made against 
men who had enjoyed the highest 
public esteem and confidence. 
Early in the fight when there was 
danger of “The Big Three” snuffing 
me out as they had threatened to do 
when it was found that they could 
neither bribe nor frighten me into 
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silence, I called on Thomas W. 
Lawson, the vaunted champion of 
all reforms, to help me and was told 
on his behalf by an attache of 
Everybody’s Magazine that he was 
too deeply immersed in “The Story 
of Amalgamated” to give life insur- 
ance any attention at that time; but 
he might later if conditions war- 
ranted his intervention. Several 
months afterward, when the whole 
country had become intensely ex- 
cited by the monstrous disclosures 
I had persistently made, Mr. Law- 
son announced in the newspapers 
that he was about to take up the 
misdoings of the big life insurance 
companies and this is in part what 
he said: 


“You are loaning hundreds of millions of 
your deposits to stock gamblers upon stocks 
and bonds at prices which in a panic can 
decline seventy to eighty per cent. more 
than those at which you have taken them. 
I am urged by thousands of policyholders 
of each of these companies (New York 
Life, Equitable and Mutual) to act for 
them and will. Policyholders should bear 
in mind that the deeds which have been 
committed by some of the larger insurance 
companies are now so clearly proved that 
it is not a question of civil action and resti- 
tution alone but of criminal action and 
punishment.” 


About the same time, on March 
6, 1905, Mr. Lawson addressed me 
from Boston as follows: 


My dear Sir :—The life insurance articles 
are valuable and I congratulate you upon 
them. Rest assured it will give me great 
pleasure to see that The Era is given full 
credit should I make use of any of the im- 
portant figures you have collected. Indeed, 
I am ready at any time to go out of my 
way to assist your excellent work. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas W. Lawson. 


Appeals to prominent newspapers 


in vain until after the third 
article of the series had appeared. 
I then addressed a personal com- 
munication to Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, 
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publisher of the “New York World,” 
calling his attention to the deluge of 
facts in my possession that proved 
flagrant malversation and ingen- 
jously hidden criminality on the 
part of officers of the big insurance 
companies, and as no attention was 
given to the subject I embodied the 
letter in a subsequent article in 
order to show my efforts to secure 
the widest publicity. It was not 
until the Hyde-Alexander episode 
which was precipitated after my 
third article appeared and _ threat- 
ened disruption of the Equitable, 
that “The World” engaged in the 
campaign with its customary vigor, 
because of the local news import- 
ance of that event. What that 
great newspaper has since done is 
worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. At the same time a number 
of leading newspapers and the press 
associations began to feature the 
scandals and there was started a 
continuous performance of startling 
melodrama in which equity and 
right were to triumph finally over 
rapacity and injustice. In March, 
1905, prefacing one of the most im- 
pressive and stunning of the narra- 
tions, I said: 


“The disruption of the giant “Big Three” 
combine has begun. The conflict for con- 
trol between the policyholders and the 
financial buccaneers is irrepressible; the 
fight must go on; great reforms must come. 
Not only must Mr. Hyde relinquish his 
disproportionate control of the Equitable 
and submit to mutualization but Mr. Mc- 
Curdy and Mr. McCall must be dislodged 
from their iniquitous disregard of sacred 
trust obligations in the Mutual and New 
York Life. This uprising of nearly six 
million policyholders whose equities have 
been outraged by private greed is like the 
bursting of a reservoir; it is irresistible, 
uncontrollable, overpowering—nothing can 
stop it.” 


As the amazing demoralization 
and pollution of the great com- 
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panies by men who had posed as 
being higher and better than their 
fellows was unfolded and_ public 
confidence in them was shattered, | 
called upon the state to act in the 
interest of policyholders and de- 
manded legislative investigation of 
the charges made, stating that noth 
ing short of a searching inquiry and 
ventilation by a committee of the 
legislature would satisfy the public 
and I further said: 


“It should be the pleasure, as it is the 
manifest duty of every state insurance offi- 
cial to use his utmost authority to put a 
stop to the monstrous abuses which an- 
tagonize and endanger the interests of mil- 
lions of policyholders. If there is not suffi- 
cient authority, let the law-making power 
be invoked for the protection of policy- 
holders, for nothing is more certain than 
that the iniquitous practices which we have 
described, unless summarily arrested by 
law will lead to the most calamitous re- 
sults. It may be premature to discuss the 
ways and means of punishment but the 
men whose duty it is to guard the people 
against these dangers should not delay an- 
other hour.” 


From the beginning and during 
all the time the campaign was in 
progress, until the appointment of 
the Armstrong Committee, I was 
beset in a way that left no doubt of 
the existence of a criminal con- 
spiracy to destroy “The Era Maga- 
zine.’ News-agents were threat- 
ened, printers were intimidated, cus- 
tomers were warned of the with- 
drawal of valuable patronage, ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
were menaced with impending boy- 
cott, our employees were watched, 
our telephone service tampered with, 
bribes were boldly offered, state- 
ments were widely ciculated that 
the magazine had suspended, the 
whole vast secret service and army 
of instruments of the powerful life 
insurance combine were brought 
into active and desperate play to 
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stop an agitation that was working 
havoc with their atrocious defiance 
of law and disregard of sacred obli- 
gations. 

In February, 1905, to get away 
from what I believed to be hurtful 
influences, instigated by the agents 
and instruments of the companies, I 
changed printers upon advice in 
which I had entire confidence. I 
selected a printer thought to be far 
enough removed from intimidation, 
but the outcome made more plain 
than before I had walked boldly, 
with my eyes wide open, into the 
camp of the enemy. 

After six weeks of exasperating 
delays and wilful, stubborn neglect 
we were able to get a partial edition 
of a most execrably printed April 
number. It was such a jumble of 
crazy mistakes and defects that it 
would have been laughable had it 
not been so serious. The errors 
were plainly intentional but that 
was not all: a large portion of the 
manuscript of the insurance article 
was stolen from the printing office, 
some of it containing very valuable 
statistics that could not be dupli- 
cated. What was still more strange 
was that bundles containing thou- 
sands of subscribers’ copies were 
taken bodily from wagons between 
the printery and the postoffice, the 
edition for the state of Pennsyl- 
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vania vanished mysteriously, the 
foreign edition was extracted in toto 
and not a copy got as far as the 
postoffice, a crate containing several 
hundred copies consigned to the 
Albany news company vanished in 
the same way and in many places, 
where the magazine appeared on 
news stands, they were bough 

en block. The sleuths of the com- 
panies were every where on our 
trail. For many months I with- 
stood the most determined efforts 
to prevent the stunning facts of my 
arraignment from reaching the pub- 
lic, but at last the enemy succeeded 
in crippling and making necessary 
a transfer of my magazine. There 
is however, ample reward and keen 
satisfaction in the knowledge of 
having done a good work. I fought 
a winning fight against the malev- 
olence and hateful reprisals of the 
people’s worst enemies. I propose 
to continue the work which has al- 
ready borne such gratifying results 
until the gamblers of Wall street, 
the trust plunderers and free booters 
are driven within the pale of the 
law and the whole life insurance 
business shall have undergone such 
a clarifying process that hereafter 
the “saered hoard of the widows 
and orphans” shall be honestly, eco- 
nomically and scrupulously man- 
aged and protected. 
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A Disappointing Magic 


By Attce CALHOoUN HAINES 


The fairy fern seed hidden 
Within her tripping shoon 

Will hide from sight, 

Or morn, or night, 
Or glorious golden noon, 

The mortal maid 

Who, unafraid, 
Trusts in its subtle boon. 

Old Song. 

‘HE had left the familiar behind; 
S and a new world vividly for- 

eign,—so alluringly, poignantly 
extraneous as to daze and almost 
confound her baby senses, — 
stretched away and away, defying 
vision, to the very borderlands of 
far impossibility. Above, laughed 
the morning sky; below, dreamed 
the meadows, freshly verdurous, 
flower decked, bedewed. Her little 
legs in sudden helplessness gave 
way beneath the magnitude of the 
adventure. Unexpectedly she sat, 
and the fernbrake trembling, swayed, 
and met above her head. 

The walls of her palace were green. 
The sunlight filtering through the 
tremulous arched branches flickered 
and played in bright elusive patches 
upon her white pinafore. Ecstatic- 
ally she laughed; then solemnly, 
almost painfully, button by button, 
she unloosed her little shoe. -She 
remembered! Fortunately she re- 
remembered, and all should be well! 

Had not Cousin Grace, who was 
grown up, quite a young lady in- 
deed, confided to her the secret of 
the tiny dark seeds glued closely to 
the undersides of the delicate plume- 
like fronds?—how a child instruct- 


ed in her power might wonderfully 
blot herself from prying authorita- 
tive eyes. The morning of the pic- 
nic she had listened awestruck to 
the magic news. And now she re- 
membered! With mystery the dim- 
pled fingers labored. Again the 
small shoe was pulled into place; 
to rebutton it would have proved 
too severe a task. Rosy as any 
naiad the hidden child emerged. 

The daisies! oh the daisies! like 
constellations they bespangled the 
meadow in distant scattered patches 
of fair bloom with nodding butter- 
cups between, and splashes of blood 
red sorrel here and there to empha- 
size their snowy tints. Often since 
her inexplicable arrival in the spring- 
time at the country home of her 
aunt the child had stood in pleasant 
contemplation watching from the 
high windows of her nursery the dip 
and sway of the tall grasses, won- 
dering at the little birds that 
skimmed and flurried with beating 
wings the undulating stretches of 
the plain. Often she had walked 
the highways with Jane, the tyrant, 
primly by her side. But this 
morning she was free—strangely 
emancipate! Stealthily she had 
crept down the long dark stair. 
Unable to analyze, her little heart 
responded the more confidently to 
the adventure. She might wander 
inviolate. The daisies nodded gay 
invitation, and the breezes mur- 
mured songfully of joy. 
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A beautiful gay winged butterfly 
had lighted on a clover blossom 
close to where she stood, and hung 
there quivering in the sunshine. 
With rapturous eyes the child 
brooded, then sprang forward glee- 
fully to grasp the treasure in covet- 
ous little hands. But the butterfly 
was up and away! Far over the 
meadow it wafted its flight, and 
only the clover blossom squeezed 
tight in the dimpled fist remained 
to be wondered and pondered over, 
when, unlocking her fingers one by 
one, the little girl peeped within. 

“I wanted her,” she argued loqua- 
ciously, “that butterfly;—and she 
couldn’t have seed me. I have fern 
seeds in my shoe. She couldn’t 
have seed me at all. Then why did 
she fly away?” The problem opened 
strange avenues for speculation 
from which her infantile philosophy 
turned, instinctively distrustful. 

But, oh! what was this? The in- 
visible baby gasped. Her little fat 
legs gave way, and again under the 
stress of a too keenly appreciative 
emotion she sat helpless. 


A bird’s nest hidden here amid 
the grass! A little nest, a charm- 
ing nest! And yet, how could it 
be?—for birds builded their homes 
high in the branches of trees, and— 
and—the creatures that were in it! 
Never had there been such birds! 


They squirmed, they  writhed, 
they twisted about. They lifted 
flat hideous heads, and glared from 
yellow-lidded eyes! They opened 
great gaping mouths! They were 
grimacing at her! The frightened 
child covered her face with her 
hands and wept aloud. 

A soft whir of wings—a gentle 
fanning of the air above her! Dared 
she look up? Ten dimpled fingers 
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spread themselves over forehead and 
nose, two tear bright eyes peeped 
cautiously through the rosy lattice. 

A wonderful bird, brown, and 
soft, and dainty, hovered fascinated 
above the nest; while the monsters 
with fierce cries and horrid devour- 
ing jaws reared menacingly. 

“Go away! Oh, go away!” 
shouted the child, “That’s not your 
house!” And she sobbed with re- 
lief as the bird darted upward and 
sped skimming across the meadow. 

Then the child rose too. She 
could bear no longer to remain near 
the haunted spot; though it pleased 
her to know that she had been able 
to warn the pretty brown bird of 
its peril. 

“They'd have eated her up, if ! 
hadn't,” she communed as_ she 
trotted soberly along. “Poor little 
birdy! She couldn’t ever have 
flewed any more at all.”. 

But here her attention was vividly 
attracted by a curious mottled 
stone that lay directly in her path. 
It was smooth and _ beautifully 
moulded; yet what was still more 
remarkable was the charmingly 
decorative plaid with which its sur- 
face was embossed. 

Captivated, yet doubtful, the child 
stared down upon it; when, to her 
amazement, the stone becoming 
suddenly instinct with life thrust 
Out a queer inquiring face, and, 
after blinking at her for a moment 
with an air of supercilious indiffer- 
ence, began to shuffle stupidly away 
on flabby wide spread feet. 

Gravely the baby followed, her 
mind lost in a fog of dazed enchant- 
ment, till a bumblebee bumping 
rudely against her cheek and pass- 
ing onward with loud complainings 
caused her to raise her eyes for an 
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instant from the ground; and when 
she looked again for the marvelous 
stone it had vanished! 

Only a grasshopper, a_ funny 
green fellow, whose goggle eyes 
seemed almost ready to pop out of 
his head from astounding 
thought of a clearly intimate and 
domestic character, was balancing 
himself with cautious precision on 
the edge of a plantain leaf close to 
where she stood to observe him, in- 
stantly oblivious of previous prodi- 
gies, and the insect apparently 
overcome by embarrassment at the 
interest he was exciting sprang 
madly into space and disappeared. 

The child shook her head dis- 
approvingly. “Now he’s gone and 
losted hisself,” she said. “It was 
very silly for him to jump so high. 
Maybe he won't never be found 
again.” 


some 


A swift shadow trembled abrupt- 
ly across her path, blotting out the 
glory of the way, shrouding even 
the sunny foxgloves and the daisies 


in its gloom. A delicate restrain- 
ing hand laid anxious grasp upon 
her shoulder. 

The blue eyes 
round amazement. 
Aunt Annabel! 

“You naughty little girl!” the 
lady exclaimed, in nervous, strained 
reproach. “Dorothy, you have run 
away! You have been disobedient, 
and more troublesome than I could 
have believed.” 

Dorothy stared in silence. 

“Jane,” Aunt Annabel then ap- 
pealed to the stout maid who, with 
a face expressive of conventional 
disapproval, stood a few paces be- 
hind her mistress, “take her directly 
in doors and put her to bed. 
she has not even a bonnet, in this 
sun, too! Undress her, lower the 
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and leave her to _ rest. 
Really it seems hard that my sum- 
mer should be burdened by such un- 
looked for responsibility.” 

Still the child neither moved nor 
spoke. But when Jane actually ap- 
proached and taking her by the 
hand essayed to lead her dully 
away, a full realization of the mag- 
nitude and injustice 
she was now about to suffer over- 
whelmed her little soul, and she lift- 
ed up her voice in outraged protest 

“You can't see me!” she wailed. 
“You can’t see me! Oh, you can’t 
see me, and it isn’t fair!” 

Aunt Annabel raised her hand to 
her head with a querulous gesture. 

“Why do children always resent 
correction so unreasonably?” 
inquired. “If they were not naughty 
it would never be necessary to pun- 
ish them. Take her to the nursery 
at once, Jane. I simply cannot en- 
dure such uproar.” 

So Dorothy, fighting furiously 
against an unjust fate, was lifted up 
in Jane’s strong arms and born re- 
lentlessly away; while Aunt Anna- 
bel, freeing her skirts with an im- 
patient f the officious 
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grasp of a ribald blackberry vine, 
followed slowly across the meadow. 

Suddenly she stooped and lifted 
something from the ground. 

“Dear me, the child has lost one 
of her shoes,” she said; but Doro- 
thy did not hear. 

Her heart was filled with mutin- 
ous wrath at the callous cruelty of 
a skeptic world. She did not know 
that the magic were still 
within the small lost shoe, and so 
she could not understand why it was 
that though she sobbed over and 
over again, “You can’t see me! You 
can’t see me!’ neither Jane nor 
Aunt Annabel believed her. 
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The Old Landmarks 


By Eucenge C. DoLson 


Here where, in wild, unsettled lands 
They built it by the forest way 
A hundred years ago, it stands 
But little changed to-day. 


Tavern and farmhouse both in one, 
A home to travellers passing by; 
And well its generous lord was known 

For worth and manhood high. 


At some far port men sold their grain; 
And on the journey, one by one, 

Here, at the inn, each loaded wain 
Would halt at set of sun, 


And cattle dealers sometimes came, 

And strong adventurers, westward bound— 
With each and all it fared the same, 

For all a welcome found. 


The ancient barn, low-roofed and broad, 
Still speaks its lord’s eccentric ways; 
Old as the inn and quite as odd, 
A mark of bygone days. 


Its axe-hewn frame, with beam and plate 
So huge that none the need can tell, 

For timbers half their girth and weight 
Would serve for use as well. 


Upon a scaffold just below 

The roof, some sheaves of flax remain; 
Untouched they lie to-day, and so 

For eighty years have lain. 


Still in the house each spacious room 
Keeps the same look it used to wear: 

Old oak chair, flax wheel, rgel and loom, 
Fireplace and clock are there. 


And there, above a mantel wide, 

From quaint, worn boards, time-stained and brown, 
Two faded portraits, side by side, 

With watchful eyes look down, 


Gray headstones mark the graveyard hill 
To guard Mine Host and Lady’s sleep; 
But record more enduring still 
These ancient landmarks keep. 





The Modern Problem of Immigration 


By WInFIELp S. ALcotTt 


I 


T would be difficult to define the 

modern problem of immigration 

in a manner sufficiently explicit 
as well as comprehensive to merit 
general acceptance. Probably a 
composite definition would refer to 
its solution as involving, on the 
positive side, encouragement of that 
immigration which (1) is in sym- 
pathy with American ideals of gov- 
ernment, (2) endowed with capacity 
to appreciate American standards of 
existence, and (3) capable of giving 
as well as receiving benefit by the 
adoption of American citizenship. 
The negative side might be con- 
cisely stated as the discouragement 
of all immigration which does not 
conform to this positive standard, 
and to the restriction or exclusion 
of most of it. 

It is one thing, however, to state 
the problem and quite another to 
discover an acceptable method of 
solution. To a statement of the fac- 
tors which compose the proMem a 
number of students might subscribe 
who would approach its solution in 
diverse ways. As one of many stu- 
dents, the writer can merely attempt 
in a single article partially to illumi- 
nate the subject by considering a 
number of salient features which 
determine its scope and character. 
It is hoped that such consideration 
may afford a tolerably comprehen- 
sive view of the problem and, per- 
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haps, a basis for definite conclu- 
sions. 

To grasp the subject broadly it is 
essential to understand (1) that the 
modern problem relates to quantity 
as well as quality of immigration: 
(2) that the question of quantity 
would be measurably neutralized by 
a solution of the sub-problem of dis- 
tribution of immigrants;. (3) that 
the general character of immigra- 
tion entering the United States is a 
factor which did not formerly com- 
plicate the problem; and (4) that 
while the present laws of restriction 
would doubtless have been adequate 
as applied to the immigration of 
thirty years ago, they are now ad- 
mittedly incompetent to deal with 
the situation. 


II 


In the early years of the life of 
this country the condition of exist- 
ence gave assurance of welcome to 
any permanent additions to its pop- 
ulation from abroad. From the adop- 
tion of the Constitution until 1820, 
however, probably not more than a 
quarter of a million immigrants 
came to cast in their fortunes with 
the new Republic. No notable in- 
crease occurred until 1830, but the 
impetus then given emigration from 
Europe proved to be of permanent 
effect. Its accelerated movement 
was seen in the unprecedented exo- 
dus which occurred in the decade 
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ended 1850 (aggregating one and 
three quarters millions), an exodus 
that gradually declined, however, 
and did not resume its former pro- 
portions until the close of the Civil 
War. While the official figures of 
immigration for the decade ending 
1890 showed the surprising total of 
five and one quarter millions, the 
average annual inflow of the present 
century has surpassed all previous 
records, culminating during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1905, in the 
enormous total of 1,026,499. 

The wide publicity given facts 
concerning the shift in sources of 
our immigration renders comment 
at this time almost superfluous. 
Nevertheless a few statistics are 
likely to be justified by reason of 
the more definite impression pro- 
duced. For purposes of compari- 
son it is interesting to know that 


the record for 1870, thirty-five years 
ago, shows a total of 276,369, or 
about 72 per cent of all immigrants, 
to have come from Germany, Ire- 


land, Great Britain, Norway and 
Sweden, and but 8,448 (or less than 
3 per cent) from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, im- 
migration from the former group 
of countries reached a total of 220,- 
363 and from the latter 682,069, 
while for the five years ending June 
30, 1905, the totals are 819,920 from 
Germany, Ireland, Great Britain, 
Norway and Sweden, and 2,562,742 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary and 
the Russian Empire. 

It frequently happens, however, 
that races of widely different types 
come from the same country. Thus 
from Russia we receive Hebrews, 
Poles, Finns, Lithuanians and Ger- 
mans, only 3,278 genuine Russians 
having been included in the total 
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immigration of 184,622 from that 
Empire in 1905; while people of the 
Polish race, Hebrew race and Ger- 
man race, not to mention Croatians 
Slovaks and Magyars come from 
Austria-Hungary. A more correc: 
and clearer view of immigration, 
therefore, is obtained by an analysis 
of the records for the past five years 
with relation to what are now the 
ten chief immigrant races, numeri- 
cally speaking. This shows that the 
Italians contributed 974,236 (divided 
South Italian 810,455, North Italian 
163,781), Hebrews 428,135, Poles 
365,474, Germans 315,360, Scandina 
vians (Norwegians, Swedes and 
Danes) 298,717, Irish 186,113, Slo- 
vaks 181,012, English 149,225, Croa- 
tians and Slovenians 137,414, Mag- 
yars 133,958, all other 663,432, mak- 
ing a total for the five years of 
3,833,076.* 


III 


The aliens who came to our 
shores thirty or even twenty years 
ago settled largely in parts of ths 
country which needed development. 
According to the last Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration (page 104, report for 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1905) no 
less than 315,511 aliens, or 31 per 
cent of the entire immigration for 
the year, gave their destination as 
New York; 210,708 (20 per cent) 
were destined to Pennsylvania; 
while a trifle over 72,000 (7 per 
cent) were recorded as going to each 
of the States of Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts. Of the million immigrants 





*It may be of interest from another 
point of view to note that European immi- 
gration for the fiscal year 1905 was divided 
among the racial grand divisions as fol- 
lows: 384,679 Slavs, 221,019 Teutons, 213,- 
801 GIberic and 124,218 Keltic. 
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who landed in the United States 
that year 90 per.cent went to the 
North Atlantic and North Central 
States; the entire South received but 
4 per cent (South Atlantic States 3 
per cent, South Central States 1 per 
cent); the Western States received 
only 4 per cent; while the remain- 
ing 2 per cent were divided .among 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska.* 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Immigration “that no feature of the 
immigration question so insistently 
demands public attention and effec- 
tive action” as that of distribution, 
and that “it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of this sub- 
ject bearing upon the-effect of im- 
migration on the future welfare of 
this country.” (Annual Report, pp. 
58-50.) 

It is surely a matter of regret that 
no concerted effort on the part of 
the Federal and State Governments 
has yet been made to solve the 
problem of distribution. There is 
not wanting evidence to show that 
the concentration of alien popula- 
tion, especially in the large cities of 
the country, is the direct cause of 
disease and depravity; that it vi- 
tally affects the industrial problem 
through excessive competition of la- 
bor and the consequent reduction of 
wages; and that it forms a serious 
menace to our social institutions by 
reason of the comparative helpless- 
ness of immigrant voters in the 


* Statistics relating fo distribution are 
based upon the avowed destination of im- 
migrants as recorded by the inspectors. at 
the ports of entry. The large cities, how- 
ever, serve as distributing centres of num- 
bers of laborers who, in a degree, are sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand in 
the labor market and may eventually be- 
come scattered over a wide area. Never- 
theless the records clearly indicate the fact 
of concentration and congestion to which 
reference is made. * 
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hands of shrewd and corrupt politi- 
cal machines. Doubtess a success- 
ful scheme of. distribution would 
alleviate the conditions due to con- 
gestion in the large centers of popu- 
lation; it would certainly assist in 
sending labor to those parts of the 
country in need of development. If 
the 900,000 immigrants who went to 
the North Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral States in 1905 could have been 
induced to migrate to the South and 
West—but who can guess the re- 
sult? It is not an easy guess for sev- 
eral reasons. There are substantial 
grounds for doubting the capacity 
(mentally, physically, financially) of 
a considerable proportion of the 
present stock of immigrants to suc- 
ceed in the settlement of undevel- 
oped parts of the country. Again, 
it appears that the citizens of the 
sparsely populated States may hold 
decided opinions in regard to the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
immigration which is needed, since 
some evidence is at hand indicating 
an aversion to immigrants of certain 
races. While giving primacy to dis- 
tribution as a factor pressing for im- 
mediate attention, and recognizing 
the difficulties with which it is be- 
set, one must in no case permit him- 
self to rest at this stage of the main 
problem. As President Roosevelt 
stated in his message at the open- 
ing of Congress December, 1905, 
“distribution is a palliative, not a 
cure. The prime need is to keep 
out all immigrants who will not 
make good American citizens.” With 
this thought we pass naturally to a 
consideration of the character of 
present immigration. 


IV 


Obviously, our chief interest in 
the character of immigration relates 
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to the influence which it is likely to 
have upon our society and institu- 
tions. We desire, on the one hand, 
specific information in regard to the 
probable effects which may be pro- 
duced upon American standards of 
living and ideals of government by 
large additions of foreigners to 
our population. On the other hand, 
we should not overlook the altruis- 
tic side of the problem nor forget 
our duty to the oppressed of other 
nations who may be attracted to 
these shores by appreciation of our 
institutions and sympathetic desire 
to unite with our form of govern- 
ment. Nor can we ignore the prac- 
tical issue which is involved in the 
general custom of depending upon 
the labor of immigrants to perform 
the rough, coarse work incidental to 
the continued development of our 
natural resources and the execution 
of large public works. 

In taking a cursory survey of 
some of the important characteris- 
tics of the ten chief racial groups 
which make up our present immi- 
gration, we can hardly do better 
than to refer to the record obtained 
from the inspection of immigrarits 
at the various ports of entry; and 
since the space at our disposal re- 
stricts us, we shall depend largely 
upon the statistical tables of the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration which give 
the results of the official inspection 
of all immigrants in a condensed 
and available form. 

It would be futile to seek infor- 
mation concerning specific cases by 
a study of statistics, but they may 
present classes or groups of per- 
sons or objects in such aspects as 
to point to trustworthy general con- 
clusions. The tables which we shall 
examine indicate (1) the intellect- 
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ual, (2) financial and (3) industrial 
status of the respective racial 
groups; they suggest (4) certain so- 
cial tendencies ; but they do not pre- 
dict for us the eventual results of 
American institutions upon immi- 
grants or their descendants. 

A glance at Table III of the An- 
nual Report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1905, shows that of the 
total of a round million immigrants 
from abroad who landed in this 
country during that year, nearly 
250,000 of those fourteen years of 
age and over were unable to read 
or write. By referring to Chart No. 
II, appended to the same Report, 
we can obtain an idea of the per- 
centage of illiteracy existing among 
the various races of immigrants. 
Confining our view to the ten chief 
races represented, we find that 56 
per cent of South Italians and 14 
per cent of North Italians are stated 
to have been illiterate; the same fact 
is true of 23 per cent of the Hebrews 
(from Russia, Austria-Hungary 
Roumania and Germany); of the 
Poles (representing Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia and Germany) the per- 
centage of illiteracy is given as 
forty; among the Germans 4 per 
cent were found unable to read and 
write; I per cent each of the Scan- 
dinavians and English were illiter- 
ate; Irish, 3 per cent; Slovaks (from 
Austria-Hungary) 25 per cent; the 
Magyars (from Hungary) 12 per 
cent; while the Croatians and 
Slovenians (Austria-Hungary) are 
charged with 38°per cent illiterate.* 


*Tt is well-known that the statistics of 
illiteracy are not absolutely accurate, since 
in place of an actual test by the immigra- 
tion officers the declarations of the immi- 
grants are recorded as given. Several 
special tests: made at the port of New York 
have shown a considerably larger percent- 
age than the official records. 
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(2) The financial standing of the 
various racial groups is indicated by 
the record of money in possession 
of arriving immigrants. A further 
analysis of Table III of the Annual 
Report shows that the South Ital- 
jans were credited with $17.00 per 
capita and the North Italians with 
$29; the Hebrews had $14, the Poles 
$13, Germans $43, Scandinavians 
$25, and the Irish $26 per capita; the 
Slovaks had $15; the English were 
credited with $57 per capita, the 
Magyars $15 and the Croatians and 
Slovenians $15.* 

(3) Closely related to the financial 
factor is that of occupation. Table 
VIII of the same Annual Report 
gives an analysis of some seventy- 
five occupations by race or people, 
from which it appears that 13,643 (a 
trifle over 1 per cent) of the million 
arrivals were classified under the 


head of professional; that 180,112 
were included among some fifty 
skilled occupations; that about 600,- 
ooo were classified under the head 
of miscellaneous occupations (in- 


cluding 287,000 laborers, 142,000 
farm laborers and 125,000 servants) ; 
and that the balance of about 235,- 
000 (including all children under 
fourteen years age) were registered 
with no occupation. Among the 
ten chief immigrant races, the 
larger proportion of skilled work- 
men is represented in the English, 
Germans, Hebrews, North Italians 
and Scandinavians, whereas. the 
Croatians and Slovenians, Magyars, 





*This record of course is based upon 
the amount of. money shown by immigrants 
at the time of inspection, and in some cases 
may not represent the actual resources of 
the person or family inspected. Nor does 
it indicate, on the other hand, whether the 
money in possession may have been given 
an immigrant to assist his migration to the 
United States. 
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Slovaks, Poles and South Italians 
furnish the larger quota of laborers. 
In general it may be said further 
that these statistics show the occu- 
pations pursued at home by the im- 
migrants whe may not infrequently 
find it advantageous to seek new 
fields of labor in this country. The 
industrial as well as social success 
of an immigrant, in fact, often de- 
pends upon his ability to adapt him- 
self to new occupations and condi- 
tions. 

(4) As indicating the direct in- 
fluence likely to result from social 
contact of the newcomers, a table in 
relation to immigration by sex is 
suggestive. Of the total arrivals in 
1905, 724,914 were males and 301,- 
585 (or about 30 per cent females.) 
The proportions among the ten chief 
races were as follows :* 

It is obviously true that those 
racial groups which exhibit the 
larger proportion of women will 
prove to be the more stable addi- 
tion to our population. The transfer 
of his family usually involves the 
final severance of ties which bind 
the immigrant to his native coun- 
try; it also implies a correspond- 
ing social activity in the community 
to which he has transplanted his 
life interests. While definite con- 


* While these figures are fairly conclu- 
sive they are not to be taken at their literal 
value. The percentage of males among the 
South Italians, for example, is somewhat 
increased by the annual migration of large 
numbers of married men who are accus- 
tomed to spend the winter with their fami- 
lies in Italy and swell the total of male 
arrivals on their return to the United 
States in the spring. Again, it is asserted 
that the quality of recent immigration from 
Germany and Great Britain is inferior to 
that of past years in view of which fact 
the comparative desirability of immigra- 
tion from those countries by reason of the 
large proportion of females may be some- 
what neutralized. 
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clusions upon this basis might not 
be justified, it may fairly be in- 
ferred that capability of assimilation 
evinced by members of various 
races corresponds to a considerable 
extent with the strength of the 
feminine element. ‘ 

Of decidedly practical interest in 
reference to the character of immi- 
grants is a chart (following page 62 
of the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration 
for 1905) which gives an analysis of 
the inmates in the penal, reforma- 
tory and charitable institutions of 
the country (excepting private char- 
itable). It appears that there are 
349,885 inmates of whom 97,074, or 
28 per cent, are foreign-born, and 
252,811, or 72 per cent, native-born. 
According to the last census, but 14 
per cent of the population of the 
United States are foreign-born. The 
excessive proportion of foreign-born 
inmates of these institutions is a 
fact of practical significance in view 
of the cost of their support as pub- 
lic charges. 


V 
The existing restrictions concern 
chiefly such immigrants (1) as 
appear likely to become public 


charges, (2) are afflicted with loath- 
some or contagious disease of a 
dangerous nature, (3) or those who 
attempt to enter the country in vio- 
lation of the alien contract-labor 
laws which aim at the protection of 
Americans from the unfair competi- 
tion of foreign workmen. Others 
excluded by various Acts of Con- 
gress comprise such obviously un- 
desirable classes as polygamists, 
idiots, lunatics, convicts and anarch- 
ists. 

For the five years ending June 30, 
1905, only 37,132 aliens out of a 
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total immigration of 3,833,076, or 
less than one per cent, were refused 
admittance. An analysis of the rec- 
ords shows that the chief causes of 
exclusion were pauperism, disease, 
and violation of the alien contract- 
labor laws, the number in these 
three classes embracing more than 
98 per cent of the total rejected. 

Of significance in reference to the 
question of further restriction is the 
unequivocal attitude of mind ex- 
hibited in their public utterances 
by persons who, in one capacity or 
another, come in close touch with 
our immigrant population. Com- 
missioner Williams, former head of 
the Immigration Service at the port 
of New York, was convinced that 
at least 200,000 aliens who arrived 
at his port during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, (page 70 An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner 
General for that year) would prove 
a positive detriment to the country, 
although the existing laws did not 
permit their exclusion. The numer 
ous charitable bodies which peti 
tioned Congress for the passage of 
a genuinely restrictive immigration 
bill in 1902 were most earnest in 
their demands for relief from the ex- 
cessive burdens due to the continu- 
ous influx of the ignorant and un- 
skilled who, whether or not unwit- 
tingly, intensifying by their competi- 
tion the hard conditions of the poor, 
and through their ignorance and 
helplessness in the hands of irre- 
sponsible agitators aggravate our 
social problems. President Roose- 
velt in his message at the opening 
of Congress December, 1905, admits 
that a considerable proportion of 
our present immigrants are unde- 
sirable. He refers to the activity of 
the steamship agents in Europe who 
are responsible for the migration of 
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a very large number including most 
of the undesirable class. To the mis- 
representations and inducements of 
these agents is doubtless due the 
transportation to this country of 
many against their best interests, 
and it naturally follows that “The 
most serious obstacle we have to 
encounter in the effort to secure a 
proper regulation of the immigration 
to these shores arises from the de- 
termined opposition of the steam- 
ship lines.” 

In his Annual Report for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1905, the 
Commissioner-General points out 
the inevitable effects which will be 
produced upon American _institu- 


tions by the infusion of so large a 
proportion of foreign elements into 
our population, and he suggests the 
desirability of a material reduction 
in the quantity of immigration until 
“by actual experience, assurance is 


secured of the safety of the institu- 
tions of the country under such an 
unexampled strain.” 

The apparent need of this reduc- 
tion is reinforced by the fact that 
the existing laws permit the en- 
trance of many immigrants of such 
totally alien temperament and con- 
stitution as to raise a doubt whether 
they may be deemed _ potential 
Americans, or whether their chil- 
dren will be able to outgrow what 
appears to be an incurably alien 
constitution. There is doubtless 
little danger of an attempt to apply 
against any race of European im- 
migrants the exclusion laws which 
the country has approved in rela- 
tion to the Chinese. Even in that 
case, however, if we may accept the 
reports of experience in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, it appears that such 
drastic measures were hardly justi- 
fied, since the capabilities of assimi- 
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lation evinced by the Chinese in 
that territory compare favorably 
with those of a number of European 
peoples in the United States.* 

The nobler attitude is unques- 
tionably one which is inclined to 
recognize in the lower that poten- 
tiality which in the higher has al- 
ready become actualized. And after 
calmly balancing in one’s mental 
scales the factor of self-preserva- 
tion against that of unrestricted im- 
migration, one is likely to accord 
the former such weight only as shall 
justify reducing the present influx 
of immigrants to truly assimilable 
proportions. American institutions 
have been created by a population 
composed chiefly of Teutonic and 
Keltic elements, while one has now 
to consider the problem of assimi- 
lating an annual immigration ot 
700,000 (70 per cent of the total of 
the past year) from the Slavic and 
Iberic countries of southeastern Eu- 
rope.** 


VI 


We shall hardly be accused of ex- 
travagance of language if we de- 
clare that a large majority of the 
citizens of this country, who have 
given thought to the subject, are in 
favor of further restriction of immi- 
gration, and that the prevalent idea 


* The Outlook, New York, issue of De- 
cember 23, 1905: “Chinese Citizenship in 
Hawaii,’ by Doremus Scudder. 


**In regard more particularly to the 
question of quantity, it is estimated that at 
the present rate of immigration (one mil- 
lion per annum), and at the present rate of 
annual increase (14.66 per cent. per dec- 
ade), the population of the United States 
will reach the density of that of China in 
four generations, or 136 years, at the end 
of which period the figures will read 950,- 
000,000. (Annual Report of the Commis- 
—— of Immigration, 1905, p. 
110. 
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of restriction relates not only to the 
quality but to the quantity of im- 
migration. The foregoing statistics 
of rejections indicate the apparently 
slight effect of present laws upon 
the quantity of immigration into 
the United States. It is impossible, 
however, accurately to estimate their 
indirect influence as a preventive 
against the encroachment of un- 
known numbers of undesirable aliens 
who, but for the existence of these 
laws, would assuredly secure admit- 
tance. 

For the prevention of such en- 
croachments in considerable number 
acknowledgment should be made of 
the effective medical inspection per- 
formed at a number of foreign ports 
of embarkation by officers, detailed 
abroad, of the U. S. Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. While 
such officers are of course author- 
ized to act in an advisory capacity 
only, to their vigilance is due the 
refusal of the steamship companies 
to permit the embarkation of thou- 
sands of diseased aliens. 

The successful results achieved 
by medical inspection abroad natu- 
rally suggest the extension of the 
system of foreign inspection to 
cover the character and general 
qualifications as well as physical 
condition of prospective immigrants. 
It is plain that inspection at the 
port of arrival is necessary, but it 
is equally clear that such inspection 
cannot undertake adequately to in- 
quire into the moral fitness of those 
presenting themselves for member- 
ship in our American family. The 
ideal method obviously relates to an 
inspection at or near the applicant’s 
home, where his character and his- 
tory are known. It must be frankly 
admitted, however, that such a 
method is likely to be as difficult of 
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realization as are ideals in other 
spheres of work. In view of the in- 
ternational difficulties involved, the 
excessive cost of execution, and the 
tremendous opposition which would 
naturally be exerted by the inter- 
ested transportation companies, one 
may only hope for the adoption of 
a scheme of foreign inspection in 
the indefinite future. Nevertheless 
the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, in his Annual Report for 
1905, recommends as a feasible step 
in this direction the location of med- 
ical officers (of the U. S. P. H. & 
M. H. S.) at all important foreign 
ports of embarkation in order that 
every alien desiring passage to this 
country may secure as a pre-requi- 
site a certificate of good health from 
one of such medical officers. 

Further to lessen the quantity 
of immigration the Commissioner- 
General suggests enlargement of the 
prohibited classes by adding there- 
to (1) those who are illiterate; (2) 
those incapable of self-support by 
reason of age or feebleness—except 
in such cases as the parents of chil- 
dren who have become citizens of 
this country; and (3) those who fail 
to bring a _ sufficient amount of 
money to maintain themselves a 
reasonable length of time in the 
event of sickness or temporary lack 
of employment. 

Within the past few years there 
has been much discussion of the 
first of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions which concerns the exclusion 
of illiterate immigrants. In fact a 
bill providing for an educational or 
literacy test received favorable con- 
sideration from Congress during 
Mr. Cleveland’s term as President. 
A similar bill passed the Senate 
while Mr. McKinley was President. 
During his first term President 
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Roosevelt advocated the further 
restriction of immigration by the 
adoption of an educational test, and 
a bill* embodying it passed the 
House of Representatives but was 
finally defeated by certain forces ar- 
raved against it in the Senate. Since 
the last defeat public interest in the 
measure appears to have diminished. 
Yet the arguments in its favor are 
worthy careful and serious consid- 
eration. 

The advocates of the educational 
or literacy test assert that “while 
illiteracy does not of itself neces- 
sarily render an immigrant undesir- 
able, yet the statistics show that 
much of the immigration which is 
undesirable on other grounds con- 
sists of persons who are illiterate.” 
They declare that this test affords 
theonly immediate practicable means 
of reducing the immense volume of 
immigration as well as improving 
the average quality, since it can be 
applied without change in the pres- 
ent methods of official inspection. It 
is to be taken for granted, of course, 
that no scheme of restriction will be 
perfect in its action, nor can one 
imagine a measure which might not 
at times inflict hardship and even in- 
justice. The application of the edu- 
cational test, for example, would ex- 
clude some desirable immigrants. 
By its enforcement the past year, 
however, the quantity of immigra- 
tion might have been reduced 30 per 





* A bill presented to the 57th Congress 
called for the exclusion of “all persons over 
fifteen years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who cannot read the English lan- 
guage or some other language; but an ad- 
missible immigrant, or a person now in or 
hereafter admitted to this country may 
bring in or send for his wife, his children 
under eighteen years of age, and his par- 
ents or’ grandparents-over fifty years of 
age, if they are otherwise admissible, 
whether they are so able to read or not.” 
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cent and the average quality mate- 
rially improved. 

If the educational test should 
prove inadequate to satisfy the de- 
mand for additional restriction, ex- 
perimentation could be had with the 
property test, so-called, which was 
proposed by the late General Fran- 
cis A. Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He suggested the enactment 
of a law, which should expire by 
limitation in ten years, whereby the 
United States would require a de- 
posit of $100 from every alien (pre- 
sumably above a certain age) enter- 
ing the country. The sum deposited 
could not be assigned to any other 
person; it was to be refunded to the 
alien provided he departed from the 
country within three years after 
arrival; or at the expiration of three 
years it was to be repaid upon pres- 
entation of satisfactory evidence 
showing him to be a law-abiding 
and self-supporting resident. While 
admitting that it might exclude a 
few otherwise desirable immigrants, 
General Walker claimed that this 
scheme would reduce immigration 
to reasonable dimensions as well as 
raise the average quality socially 
and industrially of aliens actually 
entering the country. It would, he 
maintained, “do ninety-nine one 
hundredths of all we want done’ 
with a minimum of cost and of fric- 
tion. 
methods 
of restriction applied directly to‘the 
immigrant at the port of arrival, but 
there is left for final consideration 
the question of: indirect restriction 
through measures affecting the 
transportation companies or touch- 
ing the regulation of emigration by 
foreign government. It appears 
evident from a perusal of recent an- 


The foregoing concern 
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nual reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration that the 
steamship companies engaged in the 
passenger business are constantly 
and flagrantly violating the laws 
‘which forbid them to encourage or 
solicit immigration to the United 
States, and that large numbers of 
immigrants are induced to migrate 
to this country by agents engaged 
in the artificial stimulation of pas- 
senger traffic. Doubtless the pres- 
ent volume of immigration could be 
materially diminished, and the qual- 
ity certainly improved, by carrying 
out the existing statutes through 
enforcement of sufficient penalties 
to render their violation commer- 
cially unprofitable to the steamship 
companies. Similar results might 
be secured through legislation in- 
tended to limit, by apportioning the 
number of passengers, in ratio to 
tonnage of vessels, the quantity 
of immigration annually entering 
American ports. 3ut, again, it 
would be necessary to impose such 
penalties that the transportation 


companies could not afford to vio- 
late the provisions of our laws. 
Another cause for restricting im- 
migration may exist in view of the 
reported efforts of certain European 
Governments to maintain control of 
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their subjects after leaving the 
mother country. Unable to prevent 
their migration to America, vet 


loath to lose the material bene‘fits 
accruing from such citizenship, for- 
eign governments have sought to 
colonize these subjects by employ- 
ing agents instructed to prevent the 
expatriation of their countrymen. 
It is reported that these agents have 
achieved success by affording spe- 
cial facilities for maintaining native 
customs and religion and for trans- 
mitting surplus earnings as invest- 
ments in the mother country io 
which the citizens thereof are ex- 
pected ultimately to return. Such a 
policy is quite at variance with the 
interests of this country to preveut 
the formation of alien colonies as 
well as to Americanize our aliea 
population. With the persistence of 
this attitude on the part of certain 
foreign governments Congress might 
be inclined to consider the question 
of restricting the number of immi- 
grants to be received annually from 
any one country or the advisability 
of a radical increase in the amount 
of head-tax (now $2.00) to be im- 
posed on all arriving aliens. These 
measures, at any rate, may be added 
to those already proposed in rela- 
tion to the general problem. 





O give me the wild woods, 
For comfort and for store, 

For joy of life that lingers 

When youthful zest is o’er; 


The free woods, the free hills, 
The blue of lake and sky— 
The country of God’s children 
When they to Him are nigh! 
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The woods are utter silence, 


The wild has ne’er a city, 
And ne’er a state or town. 

Sleep in God’s tent, and welcome; 
He never takes it down. 





the Woods 
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The woods, they have no end! 
Your campfire is your homestead, 
And starry night your friend. 








An American Barbizon 
Old L cieb ital its Artist Colony 


By Grace L, 


LD LY¥ME. 
its historic 


long famous for 

() associations, has 
become yet more famous for 

its artist colony; for here, in this 
beautiful old town at the mouth of 
the Connecticut river, are gathered 


every summer, some of the most 


ger, 
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years ago by William Henry Ran- 
and last year about eighty 
artists of established reputation 
made Lyme their headquarters. Mr. 
Ranger asserts that Barbizon offers 
nothing finer, nothing more paint- 
able than the country round about 
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noted artists in America; and here, 
too, was established, under Mr. 
Frank Vincent Du Mond’s leader- 
ship, the Summer School of the Art 
Students’ League of New York. 
This was in 1903 but what is known 
as the Lyme School of Painters 
was founded some seven or more 


a ray A 


Old Lyme and so the ideals of the 
Barbizon painters find an echo in 
this new Fontainebleu in Connecti- 
cut. 

The first glimpse of the town 
from the top of Noyes Hills shows 
a little hamlet about a mile inland 
from the station, half hidden by 
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great old trees, with. the spire of the 
old church pricking through the 
foliage. On the south the township 
borders on Long Island Sound, and 
on the west is the beautiful Con- 
necticut river, once the harbor for 
merchant vessels when Lyme was 
a shipping port. There is a stretch 
of salt marshes and a luxuriant pros- 
pect of meadows, glades and groves, 
threaded by the silvery lines of the 
Connecticut, Lieutenant, Duck and 
Black Hall rivers, and to the north 
a picturesque hill country in which 
is beautiful Rogers Lake _ over- 
looked by ancient homesteads on 
the adjacent heights, constituting a 
scenery of great variety and divers- 
ity of charms. 

The main street of the venerable 
old town, which crosses the ferry 
toad at right angles is a wide boule- 
vard, overhung by great old elms, 
centuries old, than which there are 
few finer to be found in the coun- 
try. “The Street,” as it is called, is 
a mile and a half long, and on either 
side, with white facades glimmering 
through the greenery behind high 
hedges of box or evergreen, stand 
many historic mansions where the 
descendants of the men and women 
who have made the old town 
famous, dwell in elegant seclusion. 
~ An Old World atmosphere per- 
vades the town as though it had in- 
herited the spirit of the English vil- 
lage, Lyme Regis, immortalized by 
Whistler, from which it took its 
name. Here the trolley has not yet 
penetrated, nor has the summer 
tourist marked it for his own. It is 
an ideal and idyllic spot for artists 
and no less than four of the leading 
New York artists have built perma- 
nent studio homes there, while 
others have rented homes and still 
others are intending to build. Louis 
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Paul Dessar was the first to build, 
purchasing a tract of land about 
four miles from the village, on a 
hilltop overlooking Rogers Lake. 
Allen B. Talcott purchased a farm 
between the Lieutenant and Con- 
necticut rivers, on which was a ram- 
bling old house. This has been re- 
modelled without destroying its 
quaint charm, and a studio added 
whose windows command a view of 
the surrounding country. Mr. Du 
Mond has built his studio not far 
from the Talcotts in an old orchard 
of apple trees. Mr. Arthur Dawson, 
an English landscape artist, lives in 
a little cottage at the end of “The 
Street,” where he entertains hos- 
pitably. 

3ut the majority of the members 
of the artist colony make their home 
for the summer in an old colonial 


house at the upper end of “The 
Street,’ belonging to one of the de- 


scendants of the Gris- 
wolds. 

“Holy House,” as it is irrever- 
ently dubbed by the students of the 
Summer School is one of the his- 
toric landmarks. It is also called 
“The Home of the Masters” and no 
students are admitted to its sacred 
precincts. It was built in 1888 by 
Captain Roger Griswold, a son of 
Governor Roger, and is now occu- 
pied by the sole survivor of this 
branch of the family, Miss Florence 
“Griswold. It is a picturesque struc- 
ture with hospitable front porch 
ornamented with Ionic columns 
made of trees which were floated 
down from Maine expressly for the 
purpose. The pillars have rotted 
away from the roof of the porch 
and stand as emblems of decayed 
grandeur, the “glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
Inside there is a wide hall with a 


patrician 
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THE OLD CHURCH 


vista of a vine covered porch at the 


several of the artists 
take their meals. The rooms on the 
first floor form an unique art gal- 
lery. Every panel of the doors on 
this floor bears a signed painting 
by one of the noted artists who 
have made their home for several 
successive summers under this hos- 


rear where 
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PAINTING BY CHILDE HASSAM 


In the front hall one 
door is decorated by a _ beautiful 
moonlight by Mr. Ranger. The 
next panel by Mr. Henry Poor is 
similar in character, and opposite 
are two panels by Mr. Louis Cohen, 
depicting the old gateway to the 
mansion, with the great arbor vites 
either In the drawing 


pitable roof. 


on side. 
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room, Mr. William Howe’s ‘“Nor- 
mandy Bull,” painted on two 
panels, is the chef d’oeuvre, while 
over the fireplace hangs a fine por- 
trait of Miss Griswold by Jonjair, 
and in a corner stands her gilt harp 
with broken strings, a mute re- 
minder of happy hours. 
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sorts and conditions of costumes, 
The cow which Mr. Howe was 
painting has arisen in her fright and 
is in the act of flight, while in che 
distance Childe Hassam calmly sur- 
veys the scene. In the garden at 
the rear of the old mansion, several 
of the artists have erected litle 


LANDSCAPE BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 


In the dining room are panels by 


Allen B. Talcott, Clark Voorhees, 
Clifford Beale, William Howe and 
Childe Hassam. But the chief fea- 
ture of the decoration here is the 
eight foot panel painted by Mr. 
Henry R. Poor, over the old fire- 
place, depicting a fox hunt with the 
hounds in full cry across the fields 
and the artists following after, leav- 
ing overturned easels and unfinished 
pictures on the field. All the artists 
are caricatured and depicted in all 


studios. Under the old apple trees 
at the end are the studios of Childe 
sassam and Walter Griffin, and not 
far away is that of Will Howe 
Foote, who has charge of the Sum- 
mer School of the Art Students’ 
League this year. Along the or- 
chard path are the studios of Louis 
Cohen and Edward Rook and Wil- 
liam H. Howe and Carleton Wig- 
gin; the cattle painters have camped 
across the brook. The garden is a 
tangle of old fashioned flowers and 
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shrubs, threaded by delightful walks 
wherein the artists loaf and invite 
their souls, and embody their dreams 
in terms of color. 

in the old schoolhouse further 
down the street Mr. Poor is located. 
and Clark Voorhees may be found 
within a short distance from the 
Griswold mansion. 

The students of the Summer 
School are quartered here and there 
among the natives. The little band 
house, not far from the Inn, was en- 
caged for the weekly criticisms, and 


IN THE WOODS, PAINTING BY F. V. 


every available barn within the ra- 
mile of the centre has 
been preémpted for indoor work. 
The majority of the students take 
their meals at a house next the Old 
Lyme Inn, which is a first class 
summer hotel, filled generally with 
guests who have relatives or friends 
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in the town. The need of a central 
boarding house for the students is 
a pressing one, as the Inn hardly 
meets their requirements. 

The summer of 1904 there were 
forty or fifty students in the Art 
School coming from all over the 
country from Maine to California, 
to work with Mr. Du Mond, for 
whom they seemed to have the same 
feeling that Whistler’s pupils had 
for “the master.” 

At the weekly criticisms in the 
studio they sat on the hard benches 


. DU MOND 


before him for hours, drinking in 
every syllable and making notes for 
future corrections, while he picked 
up first 
comparing, 


then another, 


criticising, 


one canvas 


sometimes 


dS 
commending, praising and ridiculing 
all in a breath and elucidating his 


own theories for their instruction. 
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Earnest, enthusiastic, thoroughly 
sincere he strove to equip the stu- 
dents with a “mental habit of read- 
ing nature understandingly and of 
grasping its artistic significance,” 
exhorting them to strive to get the 
effect of Nature as a whole and as- 
suring them that the greatest mas- 
terpieces were not copies of nature, 
but were “symphonies and melodies 
charged with the impressive senti- 
ment of nature.” 

In pursuance of his theories Mr. 
Du Mond elaborated a certain sys- 
tem of shorthand notes by which a 
passing phase of nature may be in- 
dicated at the moment and painted 
afterward. Turner and Millet are 
said to have used some such method, 
and Mr. Du Mond achieved admir- 
able results. 

Mr. Du Mond was called to Cali- 
fornia last summer to take charge 
of the art department of the Lewis 
& Clarke Exposition and Mr. Will 
Howe Foote had charge of the 
classes for the summer. 

The study of landscape is the 
feature of the summer’s work and 
throughout the week the students 
scatter over the fields at will, gath- 
ering together on “field days” while 
the instructor goes from one easel 
to another pointing out faults which 
must be corrected for the Saturday 
criticisms. For there are three 
criticisms weekly, two out of doors, 
and one in the little band house 
when the pictures painted during 
the week are presented to be passed 
upon as before indicated. 

The term began June 15, and 
will end September 15. The artist 
colony holds its annual exhibition 
at the close of the season and many 
familiar landmarks in Old Lyme are 
depicted on the canvases. Childe 
Hassam’s picture of the old Christo- 
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pher Wren Church, which stands 
at the intersection of “The Street” 
and the ferry road, is perhaps the 
most famous. 

This historic structure was built 
in 1666, and is considered one of 
the most beautiful old churches in 
New England. It is of Ionic archi- 
tecture with a porch supported by 
lonic columns and the steeple which 
is the crowning feature of Christo- 
pher Wren’s design. The interior 
is simple and dignified, with a cir- 
cular dome in the centre and a half 
dome back of the pulpit with ribs 
picked out in gold. Originally there 
was a beautiful mahogany pulpit 
with carved panels but this was re- 
placed, when the mania for remodel- 
ling old things invaded the town, by 
a modern contrivance. More than 
one old family is the possessor 


of a treasured relic of this old pul 


pit. 

Next the church is the estate of 
Charles H. Luddington, whose wife 
was a descendant on the maternal 
side of Governor Matthew Griswold. 
The house is colonial with wide 
modern verandas, and in the rear is 
a beautiful formal garden with beds 
of geraniums, and lobelia, and gold- 
en marigolds and clumps of phlox 
and scarlet cannas, making a riot of 
splendid color. Box bordered paths 
lead to the sunken terrace at the 
end, where in a corner, half-hidden 
by shrubbery is the rock on which 
Whitfield once preached. 

Mr. Luddington is a_ public-spir- 
ited citizen, and the town boasts a 
pretty little library presented by him 
in memory of his wife’s mother 


Phoebe Griffin Noyes. It is a brick 


-structure erected on the site of the 


house in which she was born at the 
upper end of the street. ,This re- 
markable woman, who has given 
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her name to the library is said to 
have followed the course of study 
prescribed for entrance to Yale Col- 
lege with her brother, Edward Dorr 
Griffin, who afterwards became 
president of Williams College. And 
this in a day when the higher edu- 
of women was unheard of. 
continued her education ‘ in 
York and on her return de- 
herself to the education of 
young women, especially those who 
were unable to pay for such. She 
conducted the Ladies’ Library Asso- 
ciation of Old Lyme and was famed 
far and wide for her good works. 
Not far from the library, is the 
home of the descendants of another 
branch of the Griswold family, 
known as “Boxwood Hall,” now a 
fashionable boarding school for 
girls. It is a beautiful old colonial 
house with Corinthian columns and 


cation 
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New 


voted 


it takes its name from the magnifi- 
cent boxwood hedge which, together 
with the evergreens and great old 
elms, almost conceal the house from 
the view of the casual passerby. 


Directly opposite the famous 
church is the Judge McCurdy house, 
said to be the oldest in Lyme, which 
was purchased in 1750 by John Mc- 
Curdy a Scotch-Irish gentleman, 
who was a wealthy shipping mer- 
chant. The quaint low-ceilinged 
rooms show polished beams and 
panelled doors and walls, beautifully 
carved and in one of the rooms is 
a curious buffet built into the house, 
which contains a rare collection of 
china handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Lafayette was 
a guest here on two occasions, and 
doubtless dined at the old round 
table, once the property of Governor 
Matthew and his wife, Ursula Wol- 
cott Griswold, around which 
governors have sat. 


six 
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It was said of Ursula Wolcott 
Griswold that no lady in America 
could introduce you to more gov- 
ernors among her rela- 
tions. Her father Governor 
Roger Wolcott, Governor Oliver 
Wolcott was her brother, the sec- 
ond Governor Oliver was her 
nephew, Governor Pitkin was her 
cousin, Governor Matthew Gris- 
wold her husband and Governor 
Roger Griswold her son. It is also 
said that Black Hall was famed far 
and wide for the beauty and spirit 
of its women, a fact which is easily 
understood by one privileged to 
spend an hour with the last of the 
line in the old mansion overlooking 
the Sound, as was the writer. 

Both the Griswolds and the Wol- 
cotts the founders of the town were 
of old English ancestry. The first 
of the line in America, Matthew 
Griswold, was a descendant of Sir 
Humphrey Griswold of Malvern 
Hall, England, and the coat of arms 
of the family now hangs in the old 
Governor Roger Griswold mansion 
at Black Hall. 

This mansion was erected by Gov- 
ernor Roger Griswold, son of Gov- 
ernor Matthew, in 1802 on the site 
of the original log cabin built by 
the first Matthew. The land was a 
feudal grant to Matthew in 1645, 
and here now stands the little clus- 
ter of houses constituting the ham- 
let of Black Hall, where the direct 
descendants of the Griswolds 
make their home. 


immediate 
was 


now 
According to tra- 
dition, Matthew Griswold sent his 
negro slave to occupy the cabin, 
which was the first habitation erect- 
ed in Lyme, as he dared not bring 
his family over from Saybrook on 
account of the Indians; and so the 
log house became known as the 


“black’s hall.’ The first well was 
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dug here in 1640 and is still in ex- 
istence. 

The approach to Black Hall is 
through an avenue of stately old 
elms. On one side is the home oi 
Mrs. Charles Griswold Lane, and 
the avenue ends in the rear of the 
old gubernatorial mansion, now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Matthew Griswold, 
wife of a son of the first owner, and 
her daughters. Mrs. Griswold cele- 
brated her hundredth birthday last 
summer ,and the natives of the place 
still tell stories of her beauty and 
charm. 

The drive to the little hamlet is 
about three miles from Lyme, past 
the old cemetery, along the old stage 
road from New York to Boston over 
the stone bridge over Black Hall 
river, built by Mrs. Lane in memory 
of Charles Griswold Lane. 

The old mansion is indeed beauti- 


ful for situation, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the Sound, whose 
waves break in foam on the beach 


within a stone’s throw of the old 
porch. It is a rambling old struc- 
ture, which has been somewhat re- 
modelled to suit modern demands 
with a modern bay window in front 
in close juxtaposition with the old 
porch, and a wide modern veranda 
in the rear. Inside there is the same 
mingling of modern and antique, but 
the general character of the rooms 
remains undisturbed, and evidences 
the most refined taste and sense of 
harmony. One might almost imag- 
ine it is Mistress Ursula, the stately, 
white-haired woman in black silk 
and laces who rustles softly for- 
ward to greet one and who pilots 
the visitor through the numberless 
rooms pointing out ancestral treas- 
ures on every hand. Old mahog- 
any abounds in the fitments which 
have remained untouched for gen- 
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erations, while fine pictures adorn 
the walls and beautiful Oriental 
rugs and sumptuous textiles serve 
to bring the arrangements into har- 
mony. In the drawing room whose 
chief architectural feature is the 
beautiful arches at one side, is a 
Longfellow chair in which the poet 
ence sat, and other pieces of furni- 
ture, each of which has a history. 
One feels here as though one stood 
on holy ground and should put the 
shoes from off one’s feet. 

Indeed this feeling grows upon 
one for Old Lyme is full of historic 
associations. With the history of 
the town is interwoven the names 
of men famous in the annals of the 
State and Nation. The first Mat- 
thew Griswold, the founder of the 
town, was a Chief Judge of the Su- 
perior Court, Lieutenant Governor, 
and in 1784, Governor of Connecti- 
cut. His son Roger was a great 
lawyer and was Representative to 
Congress from his state for ten 
years, during the Washington, 
Adams and part of the Jefferson 
administrations, President Adams 
offered him the position of Secretary 
of War but he declined. He was 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State in 1807, Lieutenant Governor 
in 1809, and Governor in I81T. 

Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 
was a son of Henry Watson Waite 
‘of Lyme, Chief Justice of the Con 
necticut Superior Court, Hon. Chas. 
Johnson McCurdy, home- 
stead is the oldest house in town, 
was for many years in the Legisla- 
ture of the State, was Speaker of 
the House, then Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, then United States Minister 
to Austria. 

The first minister in Lyme who 
preached sixty-three years, was 


whose 
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Rev. Moses Noyes, one of the as it were, and gave to the town @ 
founders of Yale, and his wife was. distinctive character which it re- 
the granddaughter of Elder Wil- tains to this day. 

iam Brewster. Then there was the The town was first incorporated 
amily of Lords who count many as a part of Saybrook, and as a 
istinguished lawyers, judges and separate town in 1605. Some au- 
livines among their descendants, thorities claim that it was settled 
nd the Mathers, an ancient and _ in 1636, others 1644, and others stil? 
sarned family to which Increase in 1664. But all are agreed that 
and Cotton Mather (one of the first Matthew Griswold was the first to 
ninisters of Lyme) belonged, and break ground, and the names of 
nany other sterling and blue- this pioneer and of his descendants 
looded men and women, who are indelibly associated with Old 
formed an intellectual aristocracy, Lyme. 





The Song of the Forest 


By Epwin Car.ite Litsry 


Like to a many-columned temple high, 

With minarets up-pointing to the sky 

And shadow pictures hung within dim aisles, 
Where Nymph and Dryad flaunt their luring wiles— 
The forest stands at dawn, misty and still, 
Save fluting echo of some tiny rill. 

O marvel of Almighty God! What fane 
Up-reared by human hands with toil and pain 
Can in the least compare to work like this, 
From bourgeoned bough to folded chrysalis! 
And as the dawn-light, stealing soft between 
The sentient, leaf-etched silences of green, 
Touches with tender radiance the place 

And makes of it a holy altar-space, 

Within the choir-loft one sweet voice awakes 
And forth with sudden, silvery song-notes breaks. 
Ethereal and dulcet, through the wide, 

Still sanctuary swells the golden tide; 

A matin-hymn of worship from the bough 
To Him whose mercy falters not. And now, 
As though in answer to this votive song 

A ray of warmest sunlight steals along, 

And rests upon the singer’s upheld head 
Like coronet of gold, from heaven sped! 
The bird voice trembles into silence then, 
And peace reigns in the temple not of men. 





New England Energy Abroad 


By Mary Stover, STIMPSON 


‘TT has been estimated that Ameri- 
cans spend annually more than 
$135,000,000 abroad.- ‘Last year 

even this sum must have been in- 

creased, for the exodus from this 
country was unusually great. But we 
send something better than Uncle 

Sam’s dollars 

across the seas— 

we donate citi- 
zens. Alert, well- 
equipped men and 
women note with 
appreciation all 
that foreign shores 
have to offer, then, 
after repeated vis- 
its, yielding ever 
more and more to 
the insistent call 
of art and beauty, 
finally take resi- 
dence there. A lit- 
tle journey among 
such reveals the | 
fact that a large 
proportion of well- 
known educators, 
authors, artists, 
and men of affairs 
were either born 
in New England 
or received their 
training in New England schools or 
colleges. 

St. Paul’s school, at Concord, New 
Hampshire numbered among its 
pupils in the late sixties, a lad of 
much promise. How well that early 
promise was fulfilled is shown by 


F. 
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MARION CRAWFORD 


Versatile Man of Letters 


d/ 


the long list of books which bear 
upon their title pages the name of 
F. Marion Crawford. It is about 
a mile beyond Sorrento, Italy, that 
one goes to find “Villa Crawfor: 
perched on the edge of a cliff which 
rises abruptly some two hundre:l 
feet from the 
waters of the mag- 
nificent Bay oi 
Naples. The sim- 


ple house of irreg- 
ular shape has 
high tower and its 
garden-court is 
oddly attractive 


a 


with its canopy of 
wistaria vines 
trained over 
trees, under and 
beyond which jas- 
mine and roses 
make fine color 
and fragrance 
Within there 
much of interest 
and many objects 
of value. Mr. Craw- 
ford has a libraryof 
over five thousand 
volumes which are 
shelved in finely 
carved black wal- 
nut cases made originally for Pope 
Clement the tenth. During his 
travels he has gathered rare em- 
broideries, ancient armour, and un- 
usual pictures. Two objects of art 
in his collection hold a special de- 
light for him—the portrait of Mrs. 


2 


olive 


is 
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Crawford and a replica of his father 
Mr. Thomas Crawford’s “Peri.” 
The gold medal of the Prix Mon- 
binne, the only prize ever given by 
the French Academy to foreign 
men-of-letters was awarded to Mr. 
Crawford for the French editions of 
Zoroaster” and “Marzio’s Crucifix.” 





HELEN CHOATE PRINCE 


A Writer of Graceful Fiction 


The description of silver chiselling 
in the latter is the result of actual 
experience, as the author once stud- 
ied that branch of art and produced 
several objects of considerable 
promise. His study or work-room at 
“Villa Crawford” is’ on the top of 
the house, by the tower, and opens 
upon a, flat roof, after the Italian 
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fashion. There are windows on 
three sides, as it is often important 
to shut out the sun without losing 
too much light, the walls are white- 
washed and the floor is of green and 
white tiles. The effect of the room 
is simple but the view from its win- 
dows is most beautiful and varied. 
To the south lie the olive-clad hills 
with white houses dotted here and 
there among the orange-groves, and 
with the craggy mass of Monte 
Sant’ Angelo, rising higher than 
Vesuvius itself, for a background; 
westward one looks over Sant Ag- 
nello and the neighboring town- 
ships, and to the northeast, across 
the shining bay, the curved line of 
Naples stretches far along the 


shore, while Vesuvius broods fate- 

fully over the villages at its feet 
Mr. Crawford is an early riser 

and devotes long mornings to his 


writing. He verifies by personal 
observation or careful reading every 
detail in his stories, using, more- 
over, almost without exception ac- 
tual occurences. He has had many 
novel experiences, among which 
may be mentioned his trip across 
the Atlantic in an old pilot-boat 
which he bought in New York some 
ten years ago, which is now trans- 
formed into a yacht in which he 
and family take long cruises in va- 
cation time. He does not reach 
America often. He married the 
daughter of General Berdan and 
they have four children, two boys 
and two girls. Neither the .wife, 
the elder daughter (who goes much 
in society with her mother). nor 
the twins (a boy and girl of. six- 
teen) have been to this country, 
but the elder son is here fitting for 
Harvard. This student has crossed 
the sea to open his life in the Uni- 
versity town under exceptionally 
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pleasing circumstances. It cannot 
fail to be a matter of honest pride 
to view evidences of family talent 
on every hand. He finds his great 
aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
centre of literary, social and philan- 
thropic life; his father’s books in 
shops, homes and public libraries; 
his grandfather’s wonderful statue 
of Beethoven, which the people of 
Munich so coveted, in the New 





HORACE FLETCHER 


Apostle of Correct Nutrition 


England Conservatory of Music; 
while in the Boston Public Library 
he may see not only volumes on 
his own sunny Italy, by his cousin 
Mrs. Elliott but ceiling decorations 
by her husband and volumes in- 
numerable by Laura Richards and 
Mrs. Hall. 

Venice is a favorite haunt for 
Americans. One well-known figure 
in art and social circles there, is Mr. 
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Herbert Faulkner, who has divided 
his time pretty evenly between Paris 
and Venice since 1887, It is with his 
Venetian scenes that he has scored 
his greatest triumphs. Born in 
Stamford, Connecticut, he graduated 
from Yale in 1882, and in 1884 took 
the degree of mechanical engineer 
He first exhibited in Chicago at the 
Art Institute in 1894, since whicl 
time his pictures have been seen i: 


DR. ALICE LUCE 


Prominent in the Educational World of 
Europe and America 


important exhibitions from Maine 
to Texas and as far west as Ne- 


braska. His largest canvas is owned 
by Mr. Walker of Minneapolis but 
at present is in the Public Library 
of that city. Two large paintings 
have gone to Texas—one was pur- 
chased at the Pan American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, by popular vote, for 
the Public Library in Dallas, and the 
second is owned by a wealthy citizen 
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PEARL RICHARDS CRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER HOBBES ) 


Novelist and 


there. Indeed Mr. Faulkner’s name 
is a household word in the Lone 
Star state. He has many patrons 
in Paris and the French journals 
are enthusiastic in their comments 
upon his masterly skill. In 1902- 
1903 Mr. Faulkner was vice-presi- 
dent of the American Art Associa- 
tion and he is authority on mediae- 
val architecture. He is a man of 
broad culture and gentle address. 
Travellers in Venice have, some- 
times, the good fortune to visit his 
studio. Landscapes are there of in- 
finite charm; scenes with the queer 
Venetian fishing-boats and fruit 


Playwright 


barges; San Marco; Maria del Sa- 
lute (a favorite subject with him) ; 
lagoon twilights and a sunrise scene 


which holds them from looking 
further—all the mysterious blend- 
ing of sky and water which is so 
characteristic of the Dream City, is 
there, with a hinted promise —a 
rosy promise —of the coming sun. 
Mrs. Faulkner is an English woman 
from St. Ives. She is often seen on 
the grand canal or lagoon with the 
two young sons. They make a 
striking picture as they glide by in 
their gondola with its red carpet— 
the mother’s white gown brightened 
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HERBERT FAULKNER 


Artist and Illustrator 


with girdle of red and poppies; the 
gondolier all in white with knotted 
sash, hat-band and breast-band ot 
vivid red velvet, while the little 
boys’ suits are the same as their 
swarthy boatman’s, These children 
speak French and Italian fluently 
but are ardent Americans and will 
pass their student life in Massachu- 
setts. 

Just above the Rialto, in a thir- 
teenth century palace, lives a native 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts, who 
has attracted wide attention for the 
past few years because of a new ism 
which bears his name; with whose 
theories the leading magazines will 
be filled this summer, while the 
scientific lecturers are arranging to 
discuss them in the winter courses; 
—Mr. Horace Fletcher. His books on 
the subject.of nutrition are too well 
known to require reviewing. here 
but a brief survey of his kaleido- 
scopic career is interesting. School 
life in Lawrence seemed tame to 
a boy of fifteen who was thirst- 
ing for adventure. He accordingly 
shipped on a whaler for Japan. 
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MME. JULIAN STORY (EMMA EAMES) 


Prima Donna 


After his return to America he fitted 
for Dartmouth at Andover, but soon 
forsook college grind for further ex- 
periences in the Orient. He knows 
Japan well, having lived there with 
his family six years. One of the 
first to import Japanese toys and 
novelties in this country he made a 
fortune in the business. His local 
habitations have been many, his in- 
terests broad. A founder of athletic 
clubs,’a director of French Opera, a 
crack rifle shot, an artist, a philan 
thropist, an author—he is known in 
every quarter of the globe. He has 
made several complete trips around 
the world and has crossed _ the 
American continent forty times 
For ten years he has made a study 
of the most perfect methods of feed 
ing the human body. Drs. Cannot 
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A BIT OF SORRENTO NEAR THE 
and Bowditch of Harvard and Prof. 
Chittenden of Yale endorse 
theories, while King Edward's med- 
ical adviser follows Mr. Fletcher’s 
methods in prescribing for his pa- 
tients. Health, wealth and happi- 
ness are his. He has not ceased to 
love his own country in becoming a 
resident of Venice, which he regards 
as a pleasant suburb—a central 
point. His investigations take him 
to the uttermost parts of the earth 
at a moment’s notice, and 
Venice is one day from Paris, a day 
and a half from London, one day 
from Vienna, and_ twenty-eight 
hours from Berlin he, no doubt, is 
right that this city fills his centri- 
petal needs. Though noticeably 
modest he is a fine conversational- 
ist and a brilliant letter-writer. His 
wife was Grace Marsh, an artist 


his 


since 


HOME OF F. MARION CRAWFORD 


who formerly exhibited in the Paris 


Salon, while their daughter, Mrs. 
Dr. Van Someren, musician 
whose compositions have been used 
by the Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
cago. The Van Somerens live with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher at the Pa- 
lazzo Saibante, which is on the best 
part of the grand canal, and the 
house is noted for its lavish hospi- 
tality. 

The sculptor, Franklin Simmons, 
a Maine man, who graduated from 
Bates College, has lived mostly in 
Rome since 1868. He has a great 
name which he has earned. He is 
industry personified. A hundred 
portrait busts in marble stand to 
his credit, several ideal statues and 
fifteen monuments. He married, 
late in life, Baroness von Jeinsen, 
who was before marriage Miss Slo- 


is a 
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cum of Providence, Rhode Island. 
He has visited America only at long 
intervals but in 1904 he and Mrs. 
Simmons spent some 
Washington and visited the respec- 
tive states of their birth. In Wash- 
ington is that wonderful equestrian 
statue of Logan to which the sculp- 
tor gave seven years of toil and 
which is considered the finest work 
in the city. It was when this im- 
mense work was cast in bronze, in 
Rome, that the King and royal 
family visited Mr. Simmons’s stu- 
dio on S. Nicoloda Tolentino, 
(which is a famous resort for the 
artists and literati), and the excel- 
lence of it so won the admiration of 
Humbert that he knighted Mr. Sim- 
mons, making him Cavaliere of the 
crown of Italy. 

One finds in Rome also, the New 
Hampshire born sculptor, Larkin 
Goldsmith Mead, brother-in-law to 
W. D. Howells, of whom he has 
done a high relief portrait in bronze, 
as well as those of Henry James 
and the late John Hay. His statue 
of Ethan Allen is in the National 
Gallery at Washington. One of the 
directors of the American Academy 
in Rome is Samuel A. B. Abbott, 
the Massachusetts lawyer, and 
among the more recent additions to 
the Eternal city from New Eng- 
land are the artist Charles Walter 
Stetson and his authoress_ wife, 
Grace Ellery Channing. 

The present King of Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel III, has recently sent a 
letter of appreciation and thanks to 
a Maine woman for her valuable 
book — “Italy: Her People and 
Their Story.” The author is Mrs. 
Augusta Hale Gifford, sister of 
Senator Hale, and wife of Hon. 
George Gifford who has had thirty 


vears of consular service. Owing 


months in- 
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to Mr. Gifford’s foreign labors 
their home has been at_ inter- 
vals in London, Paris, various parts 
of France and for many years in 
Basle, Switzerland. 

No one gives a more perfect pic- 
ture of Holland’s sunshine and her 
flowers than George Hitchcock. He 
has been called the Sunshine Artist. 
Mr. Hitchcock is a lineal descend- 
ant of Roger Williams, born in 
Providence, Rhode Island and a 
graduate from Brown. He took 
his degree at the Harvard Law 
school in 1874, but renounced 
practice to study art. A _ pupil 
Julien’s in Paris he spent s 
time on figures and marines, but 
chanced to visit Amsterdam in th 
early spring and he lost his heart to 
the wealth of tulips, hyacinths and 
crocuses which he saw there. He 
grasped the secret of their coloring 
and the very glint of the sunlight 
on their petals. He located at Eg- 
mond, near by, and has lived there 
ever since, 

Though Emma Eames and her 
husband, Julian Story, have a lovely 
villa near Vallombrosa, Italy where. 
high up in the mountains, she takes 
her most perfect rest, they are more 
often found in their Paris home, in 
the beautiful house on the Place 
des Etats Unis, which they built on 
the site of Mr. Story’s old studio, 
and to which they have delighted to 
give a very American atmosphere. 
Brilliant people in the artistic and 
social world gather beneath this 
roof. The Storys are both of old 
New England stock. Miss Eames’ 


father was a young lawyer sent 
over to Shanghai by a business firm 


and she was born there, but her 
girlhood was spent in Boston and 
all the early ties of friendship were 
in America. Julian Story has not 
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\ FAMOUS PAINTING 
only the prestige which his father’s 
tame would give, but has made 42 
reputation for himself. They are 
an ideally happy couple, each proud 
of the other’s achievements. 

On Rue Notre Dame des Champs 
Mme. Bouguereau works on, bereft 
of the master’s teaching from whom 
she so dreaded to work apart. The 
romance of the New England girl 
and the noted French painter, who 
owing to the French mother’s oppo- 
sition, dared not marry until after 
latter’s death, has been often 
quoted. When, as Miss Gardiner, 
this woman left her quiet home in 
Exeter, New Hampshire to take up 
the study of art in Paris in 1865 it 
was judged an unwise, perhaps un- 
seemly, thing to do. But Rosa 
Bonheur befriended her, and soon 


the 
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Bouguereau became her teacher. 
She won a place and was the first 
American woman to receive a gold 
medal in the Paris Salon. She has 
donated two of her large paintings 
to places held precious in her mem- 
ory. One—“Crossing the Brook” a 
gift to her native town, hangs in 
the art room of the Robinson Sem1- 
nary, Exeter, New Hampshire—the 
other was given to Lasell Semi- 
nary at Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
where as a pupil she claims she re- 
ceived her first inspiration for her 
life work from her drawing teacher. 

A granddaughter of Rufus Choate, 
Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, after 
many years’ residence in France is 
now building a home on the Island 
of Noirmontier, a little island of 
peasants and fisherfolk—in a sea so 
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shallow that at low tide one can 
drive to it; at high tide small 
steamers ply back and forth be- 
tween the island and Vendée. It is 
very rural there but charming be- 
yond description. After publishing 
several books, Mrs, Prince’s pen has 
been idle for a time with the excep- 
tion of a few short stories and 
essays. In a recent magazine article 
on “Rooms that I have loved,” Mrs. 
Prince closes with the words: “In 
this paper I have imitated the sun 
dial, only marking sunny hours. 
They are the best to keep in one’s 
mind.” It is to be hoped that some 
of the incidents of a ramble through 
Spain which Mr. and Mrs. Prince 
with their daughter have lately 
taken, or bits of social life in Paris, 
which she knows so well may be 
woven into a book. In this day of 
morbid writers it is a pity to have a 
pen which marks the cheerful days, 
in disuse. 

Far away in the indolent Orient, 
at Scutari, near Constantinople, 
stand a group of white buildings, 
mside of which there is diligence 
and enthusiasm. The American flag 
floats above it. It is the American 
Woman’s College in Constantinople, 
incorporated in 1890 under an Act 
of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The students are from 
the upper and middle classes of so- 
ciety in Greece, Armenia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Russia, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, with a sprinkling of He- 
brews, French, English and Ameri- 
cans. The routine college life is 
much like that of ours, except that 
the girls there use either the French, 
English or German language. The 
standard of scholarship is constantly 
raised and two of the European uni- 
versities have accepted the diploma 
of the college. Mary Mills Patrick, 
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Ph. D., President of this college is 
a New Hampshire woman. She 
speaks, reads and writes five lan- 
guages and has received 
from several universities. 
In a delightful quarter of Berlin, 
at the head of a school for girls may, 
to-day, be found one of the best 
known and best beloved educators 
of New England, Dr. Alice H. Luce. 
Her last labors before settling 
abroad were those of Dean of the 
woman’s department at Oberlin 
College. Miss Luce was for eight 
years instructor in English and 
mathematics at the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston and after taking de- 
grees at Leipsic and Heidelberg, 
became professor of English at 
Smith College and later at Welles- 
ley. A good many women are pro- 


degrees 


fessors in colleges, a few are deans, 
but not many educators possess the 


blending of qualities which have 
made Miss Luce an inspiring teacher 
while each pupil has counted her as 
a personal friend. Many Ameri- 
can young women seeking culture 
abroad are attracted to the happy 
combination of foreign customs and 
New England principles which are 
found in Miss Luce’s institution. 
Overlooking St. James Park, in 
Picadilly, London, there is also a 
woman’s club, called the Lyceum 
Club. One of its founders is Anna 
Eichberg Lane, wife of the London 
publisher. Mrs. Lane was daughter 
of Julius Eichberg and passed her 
unmarried life in Boston. She wrote 
the patriotic hymn, “To Thee, Oh 
Country,” which her father set to 
music. James T. Fields introduced 
her to Longfellow at Cambridge, 
and that venerable poet said, “My, 
dear, you have covered your name 
with glory.” Mrs. Lane is much in- 
terested in the advancement of her 
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sex and is a friend to the young liter- 
ary aspirants. A fellow worker in 
this club, a woman who has an 
international reputation, is John 
Oliver Hobbes. In private life she 
is known as Mrs. Craigie. She was 
born .in Chelsea, Massachusetts 
thirty-nine years ago, Her parents 
went to live in England when she 
was a mere infant and_ travelled 
about several years before perma- 
nently settling there. Her father 

is a Connecticut boy, who started 

life by his own efforts, amassed 

fortune, and now has a magnifi- 

it house in Lancaster Gate. Mrs. 
‘raigie is a brilliant musician, and 
any friends regretted her decision 
when she announced her intention 
of making literature her profession. 
The ease and rapidity with which 
she writes prove that she possessed 
something beside musical ability. 
She was but nine years old when 
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she saw her first story in print; but 
eighteen when she actually em- 
barked on a literary career. All her 
life she has been an omniverous 
reader and openly approves of turn- 
ing girls and boys loose among 
books, with no restrictions. It is 
not surprising that she should lean 
toward the making of plays—for in 
her books she never slights an op- 
portunity for dramatic situations; 
and her dialogue is full of wit and 
spice. 

This is but the chance mention- 
ing of a few New Englanders who 
are working, each in his own parti- 
cular niche, at points more or less 
remote. None of them will be apt 
to finish their lives on this side of 
the Atlantic. But as often as a 
song, a book, or a deed is credited 
to them we take it as a personal 
greeting and rejoice that the Puri- 
tan stock loses none of its vigor. 


Laurel 


By J. C. CRowELi 


Laurel blushing on the height, 
Early Summer’s pride—, 

Bringing thoughts of past delight, 
Mayflowers that have died. 


Clad in shades they wore art thou, 
Purest white, and rose 

Delicate as morning’s brow 
When the day star goes. 


Or a pink of deepest hue 
Seen at sunset hour :— 
Almost Mayflowers come anew 
In thy dainty flower. 


Ah, but no. Thou lack’st the breath, 
Fragrant above all, 

Lavish they exhale, till death 
Makes their petals fall. 


What misdeed of thine so great 
Scentless left thee, pray? 

What caprice did Nature sate? 
Thou wilt never say. 


Sorely must thou sometimes yearn 
Thy aroma long 

In thy censer-cups to burn, 
Incense sweetly strong. 








Isle Au Haut 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER 

























Oh! a million-million-masted ship, 
With millions of green sails spread, 
A prow of rock to the tide’s fierce lip, 
And song at each mast-head,— 
A prow of rock 
Where the breakers flock, 
And song to fling 


Where the sea-birds wing,— 


;, ; 
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Song of the trees, i 

Song of the breeze, i 

b 

Song through all heaven to flow,— 
Such a green-winged, rock-built, sky-soaring ship 

Is Isle au Haut! 
Oh! a far sure voyage this ship fares 
On her swerveless upright keel, q 


Through measureless seas of time she bears 
Aims true as the pole stars feel. 

Steady her helm, 
Though the wild waves, whelm. 
More firm her quest 
For their keen unrest ;— 
Vary and flaw 
Fixing the law 


Whereby all staunch ships go. 






Oh! a tireless and dauntless voyage dares 






This Isle au Haut! 
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Oh! a deep-eyed angel bares her brow 
Where the light spray leaps and laughs, 
And the gaunt cliff at the giant bow 
The sea’s wine thirstily quaffs,— 
The sea’s strong wine 
In the wide sun shine 
Or swooning calm 
Of the moon’s white balm; 
Stormy or still, 
Good is the will 
In the angel’s eves aglow, 
God-wise, God-sure her guidance at the prow 


Of Isle au Haut! 











HE legacy amounted to ten 
thousand dollars; and coming 
as it did from a little. known, 
scarcely remembered relative it 
seemed even more unreal than the 
man who had bequeathed it. Not 
until lawyers’ visits and numerous 
official-looking papers had convinced 
the Daltons beyond the smallest 
doubt did the family believe their 
good fortune genuine; then, with 
the conviction, came all the over- 
whelming ambitions and unsatisfied 
longings of past years. 

“There, now we can leave the 
farm,” exulted Mrs. Dalton. 

“Why, Sarah, do—do you think 
that is quite—wise?” asked her hus- 
band. 


“Wise? Of course it is!” she re- 
turned decidedly. “Why, Caleb, 
don’t you know?—we’ve always 

y 5 


wanted to go to the city; and Cousin 
John said he’d give you a place in 
his store any time, so you'll earn 
something to start with right away. 
We never dared to before, you know, 
for you wa’n’t sure how you'd do; 
but now we've got all this money 
we sha’n’t have to worry a mite. 
Oh, isn’t it just splendid, Caleb?” 

“Yes; but—” he hestitaed. 

“Why, Caleb, I don’t believe you 
appreciate it a bit!” 

“Oh, I do, indeed I do, Sarah; 
but—” again he hesitated. 


“But there isn’t any ‘but,’ Caleb,” 
laughed Sarah, and turned to a boy 
of twelve and a girl of fourteen who 
entered the room at that moment. 


The Daltons and the Legacy 


By Eveanor H. Porter 
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“We've got it all settled, children. 
We're going to Boston, sure, tiis 
fall.” 

“Oh, mother!’ — Ethel’s hands 
came together in ecstasy, while Fred 
whooped in glee. 

“There’s the lovely big stores and 
the people,” cried Ethel. 

“And the cars and Bunker Hill 
Monument,” supplemented Fred. 

“And we won’t ever have to come 
back to this snippy little town,” 
continued Ethel. 

“My, won't Bill Higgins just 
stare;’ interposed Fred. “Oh, | 
say, sis, we might come back just 
once, you know, just to tell them 
about things.” 

“Yes, that’s so,’ agreed Ethel, 
readily; “and—say, let’s tell them 
now that we’re going. Come on!” 
she finished over her shoulder as 
she flew through the door. 

“There, Caleb, I told you how it 
would be,” smiled Mrs. Dalton as 
the door banged behind Fred; then, 
anxiously: “you wouldn’t want to 
spoil it all, now, would you?” 

“N-no; but—no, no, of course 
not,” murmured Caleb, rising to his 
feet and crossing to the outside door 
with heavy, slow-moving steps. 

This was in August. By the mid- 
dle of September such household 
goods as the Daltons had planned 
to take with them were packed, bur- 
lapped, crated, and labeled. It had 
been Mrs. Dalton’s idea to sell the 
rest of the furniture and the farm 
at auction, but just here she en- 
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countered an unexpected but stub- 
born resistance from her husband. 
Consequently, the remainder of the 
goods were stored in the attic, and 
the farm was rented until the first 
of May—the house being close to 
the village, it made a not undesir- 
able winter residence. A _ longer 
lease than this Caleb would not 
grant, in spite of his wife’s remon- 
strances. 

“Just as if we should want to 
come back by May, Caleb!” she 
scoffed. “Why, by that time we 

iall be real city folks, and you'll 
be a partner in the business, maybe.” 

“Hm-m,—maybe,” echoed Caleb, 
imperturbably ; “but—we’ll see when 
May comes.” 

“Cousin John” in Boston had re- 
ceived the news of their intended 
coming with cordial interest, and 
had already procured for them a 
six-room apartment in Roxbury; 
and it was in his thriving market 
and grocery store on Warren Ave- 
nue that Caleb was to have a posi- 
tion as clerk. The wages, at first, 
were not large—Cousin John ex- 
plained when he good-naturedly ran 
up to the farm to make arrange- 
ments—but the figures looked fabu- 
lous to Sarah until John told her 
that they must pay twenty-five dol- 
lars every month for their flat. 

“Twenty-five dollars, and _ not 
even a spare room!” she gasped. 
“Why, John, it’s too nice—it must 
be. We didn’t want such a fancy 
one.” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t fancy,” laughed the 
man, “not a bit! It’s neat and clean 
and on a respectable street. Land 
costs something down there, you 
know. You have to pay something 
for rent. Why, I pay fifty, myself.” 

“Oh, oh!” moaned Sarah; then 
she threw back her head with an 
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assumed courage. “Never mind, 
I’ll just have to change my plans 
a bit. I didn’t intend to keep any- 
thing, but I can have just a few 
hens and a cow as well as not, and 
that will help some. Like enough 
I can sell a little butter and what 
eggs I don’t use, too, and—” a long, 
hearty laugh interrupted her. 

“Oh, Cousin Sarah, Cousin Sarah!” 
choked John, as soon as he could 
find his voice. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dalton, 
some dignity, “I’m waiting.” 

Cousin John pulled his face into 
shape and steadied his voice. 

“Sarah, your flat is up three 
flights, and hasn’t even a _ back 
piazza. Where are you going to 
keep hens and cows?” 

Mrs. Dalton’s jaw fell. 

“Three flights!” she gasped. 

He nodded. 


with 


“And isn’t there a yard, or—or 
anything?” 

“Not that belongs to you—except 
the fire escape and a place on the 


roof to dry your clothes.” His lips 
were twitching, as Mrs. Dalton was 
not slow to see. 

“Never mind,”-she retorted airily. 
“T didn’t want them, anyhow, and, 
after all, we’ve got the money, so 
why can’t we take a little good in 
spending it!” 

Some weeks later when Mrs. 
Dalton saw her new home, she did 
not know whether to laugh or to 
cry. The three long flights of stairs 
and dim, narrow halls filled her 
with dismay, but the entrance with 
its shining letter boxes and leaded 
glass door-panels overwhelmed her 
with its magnificence. The big 
brick block in which she was to live 
looked like a palace to her eyes; 
but the six rooms in which she was 
to stow herself and family amazed 
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and disheartened her with their 
diminutiveness. 

“Why, Caleb, I—I can’t breathe 
—they’re so small!” she gasped, 
then broke off suddenly, as’ she 
glanced through the window: “Oh, 
my, my—who'’d ever have thought 
there were so many roofs and chim- 
neys in the world!” 

Getting settled was a wonderful 
experience. The Daltons had never 
moved before, and it took many 
days to bring even a semblance of 
order out of the chaos into which 
the six small rooms were thrown 
by the unpacking of the boxes and 
barrels. The delay worried Sarah 
more than did the work itself. 

“O dear, Ethel,” she moaned each 
afternoon, “we’re so slow in getting 
settled, and I just know some one 
will call before we’re even half 
fixed !” 


At last the tiny parlor with its 
mirror-adorned mantel and showy 
gas fixtures—the pride of Sarah’s 
heart—was in order; and, after that, 
Sarah made sure each day that three 


o'clock found her dressed in her 
best and sitting in solemn state in 
that same parlors waiting for the 
calls that were surely now long 
overdue. 

Days passed, and her patience 
was unrewarded save for a sharp 
ring from a sewing-machine agent, 
and another from a book canvasser. 

Sarah could not understand it. 
Surely, her neighbors in the block 
must know of her arrival even it 
those in her immediately vicinity 
on the street did not. Occasionally 
she met women in the halls, or go- 
ing in or out of the big main door. 
At first she looked at them with a 
half formed smile on her face, wait- 
ing for the confidently expected 
greeting; later , she eyed them with 
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a distinctly grieved expression—t 
greeting had never been given; 
but at last, her hunger to talk witl 
some one not of her own family led 
her to take the initiative herscif 
Meeting a tall, slender women, 
whom she had already seen three 
times, she spoke. 

“How—how’d ye do?” she begar 
timidly. 

The tall woman started, threw 
hurried glance around her, the: 
came to the conclusion that the sa! 
utation was meant for herself. 

“Good morning,” she return 
along through the hall. 

Sarah stood looking after wit! 
dazed eyes. 

“Why, how funny!” she mur 
mured. “She didn’t even stop a 
minute. Maybe she’s sort of bash- 
ful, now. I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite if she was.” 

Three days later the two ladies 
again met at the outer door. 

“Oh, how'd ye do? Nice day, 
ain’t it?” began Sarah, hurriedly. 
“You—you live here, don’t you?” 

“Why—yes,” said the 
smiling a little. 

“T do, too—on the top floor. 
You’re not so high up, are you?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Not quite,” she said. 

“I—I’m all settled, now,” an- 
nounced Sarah, stumbling over the 
words a little. 

“Ts that so?” returned the woman 
politely, but without enthusiasm. 

Sarah nodded. 

“Yes, all ready for callers. I—I 
hope you’ll come soon,” she finished 
with sudden courage. 

“Thank you; you are very kind,” 
murmured the woman, as she smiled 
and turned away. 

The tall woman did not call, and 
Sarah never asked her again. A 


woman, 
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few words from Cousin John’s wife 
at about this time opened Sarah’s 
eyes, and taught her not to expect 
to become acquainted with her 
neighbors. At first Sarah was more 
than dismayed; but she quickly 
brought to bear the courage with 
which she fought all the strange 
things in this new life. 

“Of course they can’t call on 
every one, Cousin Mary,” she said 
airily to John’s wife; “and like 
enough they’re not the kind of folks 

would care to know, anyhow.” 

Sarah was not the only member 
of the family who had found trials 
hy the way. Ethel and Fred had 
entered school, and at first they 
came home each afternoon with 
woeful faces. New methods of 
study, recitation, discipline, and 
even of recreation puzzled and 
frightened them. They regularly 
begged each morning not to go 
back; but as regularly their mother’s 
diplomatic bantering and systematic 
appeals to their pride conquered, and 
they started off at half past eight, 
heads high, and chins bravely up- 
raised. 

To Caleb, the city was a thing of 
noise, hurry, and more people than 
he had thought existed. Early and 
late he worked in the store. To the 
“early” part he did not object—it 
even seemed late to his farm-bred 
ideas of early rising; but to the 
evenings—Caleb never understood 
the rush and confusion that entered 
the big market and grocery with the 
lighting of the flaring gas jets. To 
him it was a time for quiet medita- 
tion and sleep—not for haggling 
over the price of sugar and beans. 

“T don’t like it,” he would say 
sometimes to his wife; “I don’t like 
it, Sarah. This doling out a peck 
of potatoes and two quarts of apples 
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—why, Sarah, just think of the 
bushels and barrels I’ve grown my- 
self! It’s so small, Sarah, so small!” 

“Of course it is now,” comforted 
Sarah, “but only think what ’twill 
be later on—only think!” 

December, January, February, 
and March passed; and the first of 
April brought a letter from the 
lesee of the farm asking if he was 
to have the place through the sum- 
mer, 

“Of course he 
clared Sarah. 
it again!” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” murmured 
Caleb. “I—I’ll write later on. He 
said if he heard by the middle ot 
the month, ’twould do.” 

It was an early, and a wonder- 
fully beautiful spring that year. 
Warm, moist winds came up from 
the South and stirred the twigs and 
branches into life. The grass grew 
green on sunny slopes, and the 
tulips and crocuses turned the dull 
brown beds into riotous color and 
bloom. Caleb went out of his way 
each day that he might pass a tiny 
little park, and he always stopped 
there a motionless two minutes— 
he would have told you he was lis- 
tening to the green things grow- 
ing. Sarah grew restless indoors. 
She even crawled out on to the fire 
escape and sat there one day; but 
that she never tried but once. 

Down stairs, on each side of the 
big front door was a square yard 
patch of puny, straggling grass; and 
it was these two bits of possibilities 
that put a happy thought into 
Sarah’s head. For three days she 
said nothing, but she fell into the 
way of going often in and out of 
that door, and always her eyes were 
hungrily fixed on one or the other 
of those squares. On the fourth 


can have it,” de- 
“Just as if we wanted 
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day she bought a trowel and some 
flower seeds and set resolutely to 
work. She had dug the trowel into 
the earth four times, and was de- 
lightedly sniffing the odor from the 
moist earth when the janitor ap- 
peared. 

“Did ye lose something, ma’am?” 
he asked suspiciously. 

“Lose something?” laughed the 
woman. “Of course not! [ve 
found something, William. I’ve 
found a flower bed. I'm going to 
have the prettiest one ever was.” 

“Oh, come, now,” began the man, 
plainly disturbed, “that ain’t going 
to do, you know. I'll have to—” 

“Oh, I'll tend it,” she interrupted 
eagerly. “You won’t have to even 
touch it.” 

The man shook his head. 

“*Twon’t do, ma’am —’twon’t, 
really, now. I’m sorry, but the 
boss won’t stand it.” 

“Won't stand it!—not even 
flowers!” she gasped. 

“No, ma’am;”—the janitor’s tone 
was firm, but regretful. A queer 
feeling of sympathy came over him 
for this gentle little woman on the 
top floor whom he had always liked. 
“There hain’t none of the tenants 
no business with them yards; he 
said so.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Dalton, “I—I’ll 
go then.” And she picked up the 
trowel and rose to her feet. 

She passed the janitor without a 
word, her head held high, and her 
eyes looking straight before her; 
but once in the seclusion of the 
halls, her head drooped, and her 
eyes rained tears that rolled down 
her cheeks unceasingly all the way 
to the top floor. 

It was that night that 


for 


Caleb 


brought out the paper and pen to 
write the letter which would lease 
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for another six 


the tarm 
Twice he dipped his pen in the ink, 
and paused with no word written. 
Finally he spoke. 

“I—l’m going to give him some 


montis, 


hints, Sarah. He won’t know how 
to run some of the things, I’m sure. 
If he should plant the meadow 1: 
to potatoes, now, it—” 

“And, Caleb,” cut in Sarah, “‘b 
sure and send word to his wiie 
about the roses; if she don’t spray 
‘em real early, the bugs and worn 
will get an awful start. Caleb, don 
you remember how lovely thai 
Crimson Rambler was last year?” 

Caleb nodded; his eyes were fixe 
on the wall paper. 

“I—I wonder if this warm weather 
has made the leaves start out on 
it,’ resumed Sarah. “I hope not— 
you know we always have frosts 
up there.” 

“Hm-m,” murmured Caleb. 

There was a long silence, then 
Sarah drew a deep breath. 

“Caleb, do you s’pose it'll get up 
to the front chamber window this 
year—that rosebush, I mean?” 

“T don’t know, Sarah.” Caleb’s 
eyes were still on the wall paper. 

There was another long silence, 
broken this time by the children’s 
entrance. 

“Mother,” began Fred, discon- 
tentedly, “don’t they ever go fish- 
ing down here, or swimming, or 
anything ?” 

Sarah sprang to her feet with a 
nervous little laugh. 

“Caleb, we—we might go up 
home just for—for a visit,” she said. 

“Hurrah !—let’s!” crowed Fred; 
and Ethel clapped her hands. 

“T’ll do it,” cried Caleb, suddenly, 
bringing his fist down hard on his 
knee. “I’ll write that we'll go up 
next week for three days. There’s 
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lots of room, and they can tuck us 
away somewhere for just that little 
time. We can show “em things bet- 
ter than we can tell ’em, and I can 
close the deal when I get there.” 

It was a jubilant four that left the 
North Station a few days later, and 
it was a still more jubilant four that 
arrived in the village at the foot of 
the green hills. The Dalton’s in- 
tended visit had been heralded far 
and near, and the progress from the 
train to the farmhouse was a suc- 
cession of hand-shakes and cordial 
greetings. 

“Oh, don’t it look splendid and 
roomy!” cried Sarah, as they reached 
the turn where they could see the 
farmhouse. “And don’t the air 
smell good!” 

“Hm-m,” murmurmed Caleb, and 
turned his face away with set lips. 

How crowded to _ overflowing 
those three days were! Caleb val- 
iantly tried to give his intended 
suggestions, but the most of his 
time was spent in joyous tramps 
from one end of the farm to the 
other, that no favorite field nor pet 
pasture should escape his adoring 
eyes. Sarah, when not gloating 
over every tender shoot and start- 
ing bud in her flower garden, was 
being féted and fed by the entire 
neighborhood. 

“Oh, how good it is to just talk!” 
murmured Sarah, as she went to 
sleep that first night. 

As for Fred and Ethel, they were 
scarcely seen at the farmhouse. 

Just at dusk on the third day, 
Caleb found his wife in the old sum- 
mer-house. Wrapped in shawls, she 
was fastening vines to the trellis. 

“Well, Sarah, I—I s’pose I’d bet- 
ter settle up with West, now. I 
hain’t yet, you know.” 

Sarah nodded, without speaking. 
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“I hain’t seemed to amount to 
much about telling him things,” con- 
tinued Caleb, “Somehow, I didn’t 
get time. He’s careless, too; I’m 
afraid he ain’t going to do well. 

“She is, too,’ moaned Sarah. 
“She don’t know a thing about roses. 
Caleb, do you think that rosebush 
will get up to that window?” 

“IT don’t know,” ‘returned Caleb, 
absently ; then, with a choke in his 
voice, he said: “Things look first 
rate, now, but—I’ve got my doubts 
of West. I—I wish I could handle 
them myself.” 

Sarah threw a quick glance at his 
averted face. 

“Well, — why — don’t you?” she 
almost whispered. 

“Sarah!” exclaimed Caleb. 

“Oh, here you are,” cried Fred 
from the doorway. “Say, is it to- 
morrow we go?—just to-morrow? 
Why, we haven’t done half that we 
wanted -to!” Behind him stood 
Ethel, her eyes wistful, her mouth 
drooping at the corners. 

Sarah drew a quick breath. 

“Ask—ask your father,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Sarah, would you?—would you 
come back? Do you mean it?” 
cried Caleb, a swift joy in his eyes. 

Sarah burst into tears, and threw 
herself into her husband’s arms. 

“Oh, Caleb, I—I just would! I— 
I’ve wanted to ever so long, but— 
I just wouldn’t own up.” 

“There, there,” soothed the man, 
with loving pats, his face alight, 
“we'll come back, so we will; we’ll 
come back right away.” 

Ethel and Fred ran shouting from 
the summer-house, and Sarah raised 
a tear-stained face. 

“Well, anyhow,” she laughed 
softly, “now we can see just how 
high that rosebush does get!” 





A Successful Cast 


By Tuomas J. PARTRIDGE 














HE schooner “Alice M. Story,” 


one of a scattered fleet of 

Gloucester fishermen, is stand- 
ing off shore in search of mackerel. 
Suddenly, sharp as the yelp of a 
hound that has struck the scent, a 
cry rings out from the mast head: 
“School O!”’ The crew, for. the 
space of some heart beats stand 
motionless as statues; the men at 
whist in the forecastle look into each 
others eyes, the man whose play it 
is, holds his card suspended in mid- 
air. The cook about to let a pot 
rattle into its place, holds it back 
and listens. The Captain, half way 
up the rigging, takes a firmer grip 
lest in the excitement of the mo- 
ment he lose his hold. Then 


comes the responsive interrogation: 
“Where away?” 

“A little on 
Sir!” 

“Let her come to, let her come 
to!” cries the Captain to the man at 
the wheel. “Do you see them yet?” 

“Yes; they’re showing up fine,— 
they’re red, they’re red!” This cry 
increases the excitement. for a red 
school means a large body of fish of 
unusual density. 

The Captain climbs higher into 
the rigging, now looking eagerly in 
the direction the lookout is point- 
ing, now shifting his gaze to each 
one of the fleet to see if there is 
danger of being forestalled. The 
rigging of every vessel in sight is. 


the weather bow, 
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now dotted with half a dozen men. 
They have read the meaning of the 
“Story’s” altered course and the en- 
tire fleet is rounding to with the 
precision and uniformity of a squad- 
ron obeying a flagship’s signal. 

\t last the Captain has found the 
dark, ruffled spot on the ocean 
whose farthest edge is ridged at 
recular intervals by foam and 


spray. 
“The ripple’s too fine for mack’rel, 
growls a_ grizzled 


x99 


—it’s herrin 
pessimist. 

“Do you think it’s mackerel?” 
The Captain appeals to the lookout, 
doubting his judgment in his joy. 

‘Mackerel !—there’s five hundred 
barrels in that school if there’s a 
fish !” 

“Call the cook,—get in the boat!” 

The lookout, disdaining the rat- 
lines, curls his leg around the fore- 
back-stay and comes to the deck 
with a rush. The Captain descends 
in a more decorous and deliberate 
manner, as beseems a commander. 
The cook, who will be monarch of 
all he surveys until the catch is se- 
cured, emerges from the forecastle 
and running aft takes charge of the 
wheel. The crew tumble one after 
another into the boat and take their 
positions. At the word: “Give 
way” a dozen oars fall simultane- 
ously into the water and the boat, 
followed by a dory containing two 
men, speeds away. 

Did you ever see a seine? Well, 
take your common tennis net, set it 
in a circle, string a number of corks 
along its upper edge. On the lower 
border attach, at intervals, a num- 
ber of rings, through these rings 
run a section of clothes line, now 
pull on each end of the line and you 
close the bottom of your net, and 
what’s in must stay in or leap over 
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the top. The corks on the upper 
edge keep that margin afloat, the 
lower border is weighted with “sink- 
ers” of lead which rapidly unfold 
and sink the seine when it is thrown 
overboard and thus it stands up and 
down in the water, a wall of twine. 
The “bunt” or middle of the seine, 
is deeper and made of stronger ma- 
terial than either wing because the 
entire weight of the school rests 
finally upon this portion when the 
seine is “dried up.” 

The seine boat is a long, buoyant 
vessel tapering at both ends aiter 
the fashion of a canoe, capable of 
permitting some dozen men to row 
two abreast, excepting the bow oars- 
man, with liberal room for the 
seine which is piled crosswise in 
bights or sections on its after third. 

As the boat flies through the 
water the crew are by no means 
silent. The sudden change from a 
long period of inactivity to one of 
violent physical exercise sends the 
blood to brain cells long dormant 
and the result is a kind of intoxica- 
tion. Good natured chaff is bandied 
about, the peculiarities of some one’s 
speech are hit upon, some unfortu- 
nate’s mishap ashore is alluded to 
in a comical way and the whole 
crowd roars. It is the delirium of 
the charge, and the Captain, within 
limitations as wise as_ Carlisle, 
makes no effort by word or gesture 
to restrain it. Wolfe, floating down 
the St. Lawrence, smothering a pre- 
mature war cry, launches into 
“Grey’s Elegy.” “Let Paris sing 
the Marseilles!” cried Louis Napo- 
leon in his extremity. 

The Captain steers the boat in 
silence, his eyes devouring the illu- 
sive quarry now so close aboard, 
his features illy concealing the ex- 
pressions of hope and fear that in 
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turn play over them. He is about 
to give his men an immense amount 
of work, and aside from the pros- 
pects of immediate personal loss, 
the blow his pride will receive in 
the event of a failure is big before 
him. A beaten general may retire 
to his tent and there brood alone 
over his discomfiture, or, if utterly 
routed his flying followers have no 
breath for taunts, but the Skipper 
who has directed an unsuccessful 
cast is confined to a narrow boat in 
the midst of his crew on the wide 
Atlantic, and howsoever undeserved, 
from the low mutterings and dis- 
appointed looks of his men there 
is no escape. 

There should be no knots in the 
thread of a story, but while the 
boat is covering the space between 
it and the school, we desire to take 
you on board and introduce you to 
the crew. Don’t be diffident, never 
mind the present surroundings, 
you'll find yourself in most excel- 
lent company, nothing less than de- 
scendants of Colonial governors, 
lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, phy- 
sicians, and, you’d scarcely credit it, 
a Judge of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts. 

The majority of the crew are from 
the British Provinces, and many of 
them inherit by direct descent or 
marriage, the blood of the Loyalists 
who emigrated during or at the 
close of the Revolution. No doubt 
some of these fishermen could trace 
their ancestry back to a prolific 
New England divine. We will not 


go deeply into the matter lest we 
stir up trouble by producing an heir 
to old King’s Chapel in Boston. 
You will recall that their fore- 
fathers considered the forbears of 
some people we could name, very 
much beneath them 


in the social 
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scale, called their fellow countrymen 
“contumacious Rebels,” their ebulli- 
tions of patriotism, the “blusterings 
of seditious demagogues” and so 
denouncing,—departed. 

The Longfellow and Lowell houses 
are examples of the mansions they 
left behind them. A study of the 
exodus alluded to above shows that 
the forbears of these people came 
almost entirely from the shore 
towns of New England and the 
South. So it was not sentiment, 
but the bad roads leading from the 
interior to the sea coast that kept 
some of our fathers at home in ’97 
Be that as it may, these descend- 
ants of the Loyalists are an enter- 
prising, sturdy lot. They have 
touched the hem of the garments 
of the Great Republic and clearly 
perceive that their forefathers in 
adhering to the King instead of the 
farmyard made a stupendous blun- 
der; that their loyalty blinded them 
to the future prospects in real 
estate. Nevertheless, they call his- 
tory to depose that a people who, 
because of their religious or politi- 
cal opinions, relinquish their hearths 
and homes and household gods to 
confiscation, gather their old men 
and tender little ones about them, 
embark on frail vessels, cross the 
ocean in midwinter and plunge into 
a wilderness, have at least the cour- 
age of their conviction. 

A few of the crew are from the 
old families of Cape Ann, bearing 
names that have often been on the 
tongues of men during our country’s 
history. Who can count the seed 
that has blown over the Great Re- 
public from thy parent stalk O 
Essex County! Their fathers leaped 
into the surf at Louisburg and 
stormed shoreward. Down came 
the “Fleur-de-lys” and out marched 
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the dandy officers of Louis XV, 
laces and ruffles much bedraggled. 
This breed was right behind the 
sor of Webster when he went down 
where the wave of battle was 
whitest. 

There is one Swede, a yellow- 
haired, handsome fellow whose fea- 
tures have the regularity of a 
chiselled statue. He comes from the 
North of Sweden where the air is so 
clear that the Milky Way, Vinter 
Giten (Winter Garden) he calls it, 
looks like an unbroken pathway of 
silver. Were you with him any 
clear night in the middle watch he 
would tell you the origin, according 
to the folk-lore of his Province, of 
this celestial phenomena. A _ very 
pretty story. “Ever so many years 
ago,” he would say, “there were two 
young lovers and they both died, 
and the soul of the boy went to one 
planet and the soul of the girl to 
another, and they were thousands 
and thousands of miles apart, and 
they mourned because they were 
thus separated, but a happy thought 
possessed the boy lover and he be- 
ean to build a roadway of stars, and 
he was thousands and thousands of 
years in building it, but at last it 
was completed, and that accounts 
for the way of silver and that is the 
road on which the lovers were 
united.” 

And now for the learned profes- 
That man with the brown 
cheeks and white forehead, his hat 
tilted back, keeping as regular if not 
as strong a stroke as any, is a Ver- 
mont schoolmaster. He had a mild 
hemorrhage in the middle of the 
school year and his physician pre- 
scribed a sea voyage. To ship on a 
Cape Ann seiner and fill both 
pocket and prescription at the same 
time, was a clever idea, wasn’t it? 


sions. 
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You will recall that a young fellow 
with a decided droop in his left eye- 
lid, who was to be Governor of 
Massachusetts, one day sailed out of 
Marblehead on the same errand. 
The vessels discharged both of the 
above cases “Cured.” The school- 
master is now a physician himself 
and you may be assured that when 
he sees a boy whose symptoms in- 
dicate cod liver oil, he says to his 
patient “first catch your codfish!” 

The young fellow pulling stroke 
oar, is sure he has “a call.” He will! 
some day mount the pulpit of the 
largest Baptist church in Maine. 
He has preached many times in 
Massachusetts and some of my 
readers have without doubt sat 
under him. His son is to be one of 
the most eloquent clergymen in the 
city of Boston. 

The boy pulling on the after seat, 
trying to keep time with his big 
“Down East” thwart-mate, insists 
upon being a lawyer. Not a sea 
lawyer, but a real lawyer that pleads 
before a learned judge and says 
sweetly: “Now, if your honor 
pleases.” Sharp indeed would be the 
sars that could catch at this moment 
a voice in a political state conven- 
tion nominating this befreckled and 
scale-bespattered chap for Attorney 
General. He reached that distinc- 
tion, He was, within the month, 
nominated and confirmed Associate 
Judge of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts. Now aren’t you 
glad you came aboard! 

So next season when you go to 
Cape Ann to feel the beauties of an 
“An Old Maid’s Paradise” or to 
see the sunset glorifying the sand 
dunes at Annisquam, in your tour 
of the wharves if you should happen 
to run across a chap in a yellow oil- 
skin packet, hoisting out halibut, 
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just remember that the jacket may 
some day be shed for the robes of 
a bishop or the mantle of a judge. 

With such a crew, O Captain, we 
are led to expect nothing short of a 
successful cast! 

Having reached the vicinity of the 
fish, the speed of the boat is les- 
sened, the voices of the crew fall to 
a murmur and the Captain begins 
to study the movements of the 
school. It is a critical moment and 
a little while will decide all. From 
the crew comes the encouraging 
remarks: “They’re mack’rel all right, 
Captain, and they’re going along 
asleep.” “You could bail them up 
with a dipnet!’ “There is no her- 
ring about them,—look at their 
gills!” 

The cork-heaver, the lightest man 
in the crew, stands aft of the seine, 
the seine-heaver, the heaviest and 
strongest man of the crew stands 
forward of it, his hand resting 
caressingly, like an old cannoneer, 
on the mighty instrument he is 
about to discharge. These latter 
two are silent, passive; their time is 
not yet come. 

The Captain, having assured him- 
self that the fish are keeping an un- 
varying course, lazily and unsus- 
pectingly rushing along in the calm 
ocean, suddenly lifts his long steer- 
ing oar out of the water with a wide 
sweep and cries out: “Stand by,— 
give them the twine!” The seine- 
heaver’s passive form awakens to 
life, and ere the keg, attached to 
one end of the seine to act as a 
buoy, is dancing on the waves, every 
oar has caught the water with a 
mighty grip and plank and stan- 
chion groan beneath the telling 
strain. 

The bolt is shot, the die is cast, 
sober second thought cuts no figure 
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now, for, fish or no fish the act of 
setting the seine must now be gone 
through with. The Captain’s face 
wears the relaxed look of one who 
has for better or for worse, put jiis 
decision into action, and he cries out 
to his men: “Lift her out of the 
water, boys, carry her along; break 
them rowlocks, if you get that 
school we can buy gold ones; little 
more beef on your port oars, there!” 
These coaching cries are but a relief 
to the Captain’s pent up feelings. 
There are no shirkers. The crew 
are putting every pound of strength 
they possess into the bending oa: 

fully appreciating the importance of 
surrounding the school in the sho: 

est possible time. Bight after bight 
of the seine is thrown overboard, 
the cork-heaver following with a 
corresponding section of corks. The 
turn is made, the school is half sur- 
rounded and the boat, still circling, 
is bearing in toward the buoy to 
which the men in the dory have 
attached their craft, making a 
larger steering target for the Cap 
tain. All is going well and cries of 
mutual encouragement break fitfully 
from the lips of the panting oars 
men when, suddenly, the fish that 


have, up to this time, shown their 


1ipple on the surface, disappear 
The zone of the cork-beaded circle 
is as smooth, and unvexed as the 
sea without. For some anxious 
minutes the fishers would, figura- 
tively and literally, float on a sea of 
doubt. No evidence would be vis- 
ible until the seine was well in to 
tell whether the cast had been suc- 
cessful or not. With a force and 
momentum that almost overturns 
the dory, the boats come together 
and in a trice the purse-lines, one 
from the dory and one from the 
seine boat, are rove through blocks 
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on the gunwale of the later, the lines 
are manned and come hissing in 
from the ocean carrying with them 
two jets of sea water. 

\While the boat is encircling a 
school of mackerel, the oars of ne- 
cessity make considerable noise and 
the length of time the fish remain 
visi»le depends on their degree of 
“wildness.” Sooner or later, they 
settle and disappear, and perhaps 
when the seine appears to be half 
around them they come up without 
the circle and it is hard to convince 
the fishermen that the ripple they 
leave behind is not the ripple of 
laughter. They may, following 
a dozen older and wiser heads who 
have been trapped before, dive 
straight down and escape to a fish, 
and the cry, “They’ve dove her!” 
announce the melancholy fact that 
labor and energy have been ex- 


pended in vain. Observers will have 
noticed, however, that fish of the 
mackerel species usually leave the 
surface at a very acute angle, which 
fact increases the likelihood of the 
school striking the seine before they 


clear its confines. They appear to 
settle, at first, somewhat below the 
surface, their speed slightly acceler- 
ated. As they strike the bunt or 
middle of the seine which has been 
thrown directly in their course, it 
is possible they conceive it to be 
the ocean’s bed and they naturally 
begin to rise towards the surface. 
Having discovered their error they 
dive once more, this time perhaps 
deeper, but the seine that was at first 
a circular wall with the bottom wide 
open, has rapidly assumed the for- 
mation of a bowl and again they 
are blocked. 

The denseness of the mass de- 
creases the mobility, the mob-con- 
sciousness is at their centre holding 
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them together like a magnet, what- 
ever independent movement is sug- 
gested to any individuals, the gre- 
garious instinct denies, and the 
school, intact, rises once more to- 
ward the surface. The matter has 
now become serious and the fish be- 
gin to poke their noses into the 
meshes, cautiously, curiously, try- 
ing to discover what this strange 
thing is opposing itself to the free 
will of an independent mackerel 
who has heretofore darted where it 
listeth, the while, following the 
wall of twine toward the buoy. 
soth fish and boat are now con- 
verging on the same point. As 
they near one another, the school, 
alarmed at the uproar, suddenly 
wheel in a body and dart towards 
what appears to them, open water, 
only to meet with the old obstruc- 
tion on the opposite side. The only 
avenue of. escape is toward and 
under the boat, but the noise, the 
shadow of the boat on the water, 
the long oars that are plunged into 
the sea and agitated, commonly 
déters them from this course. At 
last the thoroughly bewildered and 
disorganized school breaks up into 
small pods or bodies and then sinks 
to the bottom of the seine that has 
been drawn completely around and 
beneath them. 

Having pursed the seine up, that 
is, drawn the bottom of it together, 
like the mouth of lady’s opera bag, 
the rings are taken across the gun- 
wale of the boat, the fishermen, lin- 
ing up from bow to stern, insert 
their fingers into the meshes and 
the great net is slowly, foot by foot, 
dragged into the boat. The sus- 
pense is now intense, up to this, 
there is not one vestige of evidence 
to tell the fishermen that their cast 
has been successful, but now a 
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keen eye catches sight of some sil- 
ver bars down in the blue depths 
standing out from the seine. These 
manifestations increase and multi- 
ply, and suddenly the whole school 
rises to the surface, seething and 
boiling in their ever-narrowing con- 
fines. It is a sight no human eye 
could look on and be unmoved and 
the fishermen hail it with exulting 
shouts that rises from a low roar to 
a crescendo of shrieks: “They’re 
in her! They’re in her! 
ALL IN HER!” 

During the drying up period, the 
dory is stationed at the bunt cork, 
a cork exactly in the middle of 
the seine. This precaution is neces- 
sary because the school, if a large 
one, may by their weight carry the 
corks below the surface, allowing 
the fish to escape. 

The seine being fully dried in, 
this cork is taken on the gunwale 
of the seine boat, an oar is put up 
as a signal for the vessel to draw 
near, the captain with a portion oi 
the crew is carried aboard and the 
vessel is slowly worked up to the 
prize. As they near the seine boat. 
the fore sheet is eased off, the jibs 
ar lowered and the vessel glides 
quietly alongside. Lines are passed 
fore and aft to the seine boat, the 
bunt cork is taken on the rail of the 
schooner and the work of trans- 
ferring the haul to the decks begins. 
Hoisting tackle is attached to a 
huge dipnet, holding from one to 
two barrels and plunged into the 
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swarm beneath and the order is 
given to hoist away. As the bot- 
tom of the net clears the rail it is 
upset and the first installment of 
“blue blacks” go rattling and drum- 
ming over the decks. This process 
is continued until the catch is trans- 
ferred from _ the 
schooner’s decks. Now begins the 
work of “dressing down.” ‘The 
crew are divided into gangs of four; 
two split the fish, the others free 
them from their gibs and entrails 
and throw them into barrels, partly 
filled with water, to soak out the 
blood. From these wash-barrels 
they are taken and salted down 
No sleep is permitted and only a 
moment is allowed for a_ hasty 
lunch, until the entire catch is split, 
gibbed, plowed and salted and ready 
to be stowed below. It was a big 
school and every remaining barrel 
on board is full. And now, from thie 
decks of the conquering vessel, a 
mysterious, cylinder-shaped object 
runs up aloft, is hauled out to the 
mainpeak, and the next moment thie 
Stars and Stripes, like an embodied 
shout of victory, flutters out on the 
favored air, telling the scattered 
which she is flying, 
that effort brings nearer the target 
of desires; that the “Alice M. Story 

has wet all her salt and is home- 
ward bound; telling them also that 
the rules of the Navy do not obtain 
here, to wit: Vessels in sight at time 
of capture have no share in the 
prize money. 


seine to the 











Boston and the Woman’s Club 


By Inez J. 


\ the striving world of to-day, the 
| woman's club plays an import- 

ant part. Boston is one of their 
leading stages, as Boston has always 
been the boards on which ideas have 
stalked. Not that the woman’s 
clubs of to-day can be criticised for 
flowering only in ideas, though 
those be visions beautiful, for they 
are all clubs of practise. Large and 
small, they are concerned in vary- 
ing degrees and in varying ways, 
in sociological and industrial inter- 
They plant trees in barren 
school-yards, send libraries to iso- 
lated towns and carry out the small 
details and worries in the bettering 
of homes and schools that for the 
most part, would be ignored by men. 
And as for large doings, the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for instance, has built and 
maintained a model school in a dis- 
trict in Georgia where education is 
but an apology for child training. 
This school has proved of great ad- 
vantage to the people of this section. 
who are pitifully poor in every way, 
so much so that scissors, sent down 
to the little girls in sewing bags, 
were received with great wonder- 
ment and delight. Another showing 
of their larger interests are the three 
resolutions adopted in the recent 
federation meeting at Melrose: one 
that the civics committees should 
devote themselves for the next two 
years to public education against 
tuberculosis; the second to obtain 


ests. 
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legislation for an eight-hour day 
limit for working girls whose nerves 
are severely taxed at the swift mod- 
ern machines; and the third to sup- 
port the recent recommendation of 
the governor for a state board, 
serving five years, to provide indus- 
trial training for the boys and girls 
of the state. “Believing that the 
lack of industrial training for girls 
and boys is a menace to the material 
and moral welfare of the common- 
wealth.” In such problems, large 
and small, the woman’s club is en- 
gaged. Among the clubs, the 
ton organizations 
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are especially 


active and especially leading, each 
in its own line. 
The Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 


tute of Boston first established in 
1848 claims to be the oldest organi- 
zation of women in the country, 
outside of religious bodies. But 
still New York asserts herself and 
some authorities stand up for Kala- 
mazoo as the first home of the first 
woman's club, the date being 1852. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, however, 
comes to the rescue of Boston, and 
states that Anne Hutchinson 
ganized the first woman’s club in 
in the country. Kalamazoo and 
New York are silenced, for neither 
can raise up a woman of promi- 
nence of Anne Hutchinson’s time to 
found a club. The Physiological 
Institute was established by a few 
women with Mrs. Sylvanus Cobb, 
the mother of the artist, Darius 


or- 
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Cobb, as leader. Professor C. P. 
Bronson encouraged the enterprise 
by introductory lectures and by 
gifts of a mannikin and apparatus 
and also served as the club’s first 
president. This was before the days 
when sociology had surmounted 
other studies and the four hundred 
women who were members of this 
body in 1849 worked only indirectly 
for society by first educating them- 
selves. Their ideal was to promote 
among women a knowledge of the 
human system and of the laws of 
hygiene. The women who com- 
posed her ranks, we can picture 
gathering in Washingtonian Hall 
on old Bromfield street, women of 
their own conviction, solid-minded, 
for did they not have to face the 
gossip and scorn of those days for 
presuming to study the structure of 
their bodies’ life, shame take the 
thought! But the Institute per- 
sisted in its weekly meetings down 
the years and disseminated its prac- 
ticalities. Mrs. Cobb who became 
president in 1840 and served for 
many years as guiding spirit gave 
the club a delightful family spirit. 
Housekeeping as well as physiology 
came under the head of hygiene and 
Mrs. Cobb would advise the young 
girls and young matrons on many 
an affair, how to cook grape jelly, 
for instance, so that it wouldn’t 
burn. As a token of their esteem 
to Professor Bronson, the club pre- 
sented him with a suit of clothes! 
Dr. Salome Merritt was a later 
president (1888) of great activity 
and strength of character. She was 
an especial advocate of the Insti- 
tute’s aims, and directed them to- 
ward the moral education of city 
school children. 

Men have been largely concerned 
in the first women’s clubs in Bos- 
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ton. Emerson, James Freeman 
Clarke and John Weiss were pres- 
ent and offered suggestions as to 
the course of the New England 
Women’s Club when it was first 
called together—that club which 
shares with New York Sorosis the 
distinction of being the great mot!er 
of American clubs in age and guid- 
ance. The work of the club has 
been largely that of the organiza- 
tion of club life—first the organiza- 
tion of herself in 1868, that gather 
ing together of the leading wom: 
spirits of Boston. Together w 

New York Sorosis, it was responsi- 
ble for the formation of the genera 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which associating women together, 
has made the women’s clubs efii- 
cient as the single club has mace 
its members efficient. The New 
England Women’s Club in 1893 


gathered together women’s socie- 
ties throughout the state to form 


the Massachusetts Federation and 
also summoned the New England 
Federation of Clubs; and, largest 
work of all in unifying, brought 
about the great International! 
Women’s Council held in Paris in 
1888. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance 
was one of the chief promoters of 
the club and its first president. In 
her Ohio home just before she came 
to Boston to live, she knew Bron- 
son Alcott and often talked with 
him of her expected pleasure in 
meeting the able women of that 
city. He told her she would find 
that difficult as they were scattered 
in different circles. The central idea 
of a club of women, came to be, as 
their history has it, “the voluntary 
associating of kindred spirits” who 
were not necessarily connected by 
home or church interests. 

The club comprised exception- 
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ally brilliant women eager for learn- 
ing, wonderfully industrious, beau- 
tiful in character—the type which 
blossomed in the cities and in par- 
n’s libraries and in country towns 
1roughout the history of New Eng- 
ind. Wit and wisdom sat at all 
ir meetings. As such high think- 
* would demand, their living at 

club or their teas were very 
iin, bread, dried fish and tea for 
se who partook, being the regu- 
- fare. Besides these teas, how- 
ever, there were grand receptions 
vhen they entertained dignitaries 
from home or abroad. After Mrs. 
Severance’s departure to California, 
irs. Julia Ward Howe as president 
and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney as sec- 
retary conducted the club and im- 
parted to it of their hopes and 
sparkling wit. Mrs. Mary A. C. 
Livermore and Mrs. Sewall were 
Emerson, Whit- 
tier and Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson often contributed poems 
to the club meetings. At the last 
literary meeting of the club in May, 
1906, Colonel Higginson was pres- 
ent and read verse from contempo- 
raneous poets including a poem by 
Mrs. Howe. Mrs. Howe presided. 
The repartee between these noted 
personages was the liveliness of the 
day. The club also had its active 
side. It advocated dress reform 
and opened a store on Winter street 
for the sale of dress reform goods. 
It aided an agitation for better pre- 
paratory schools for girls which 
finally resulted in the Girls’ Latin 
School. Every person with a plan 
or with an especial work came and 
presented it before this club so that 
on their old lecture lists we read the 
movements of past hours. The club 
work still goes on with the old aim 
crystallized into four departments 


no 


ee it 


leading members, 
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—art, literature, discussion, work. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has 
been so long the president and so 
long connected with great advances 
still honors the chair. The efforts 
of the club this year have been in 
definite work toward a municipal 
museum. 

Woman’s movements have been 
mostly unnoised. One of these 
silent forces is the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association, which is not 
widely known except among educa- 
tors and yet has led in many great 
educational enterprises. Miss Anna 
C. Lowell and Mrs. Mary C. Hem- 
enway with twelve other women or- 
ganized this body in 1872 with the 
aim of promoting in every way the 
better education of women. Their 
list of members has grown year by 
year so that they have been forced 
to hold their meetings in a hall in 
spite of their early preference for 
the parlor of some home. Influen- 
tial women of the city, women 
scholars and the women from nearby 
schools and colleges make the list. 
President Hazard of Wellesley, for 
instance, is a member, so are Dean 
Irwin of Radcliffe and Professor 
Ellen T. Richards of Technology. 
Harvard examinations for women 
were the first innovation they es- 
tablished, although passing these 
examinations was to the girl stu- 
dents no more than a certain mark 
of satisfaction and honor. The fact 
that girls were permitted to take 
these examinations at Harvard and 
with other influence in the same 
direction resulted ten years later in 
Radcliffe College. The method of 
the association has been to follow 
the lines of least resistance and on 
such lines to offer their aid and to 
use their influence on public opin- 
ion. These statements about Tech- 
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nology may illustrate the methods 
of the organization. One year in 
the Girls’ Latin School building, the 
Women’s’ Education Association 
offered advanced courses in chemis- 
try for women anxious to go further 
in that study, yet having no chance 
except under a private tutor. They 
continued these courses year by 
year and at the same time used 
their influence until the time was 
ripe for them to issue a leaflet stat- 
ing: “The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has already made 
certain provisions for women stud- 
ents in science, as is shown by the 
following statements from the cata- 
logue. . . . It will here be seen that 
the only obstacle to the admission 
of women to full privileges in this 
scientific school, is the difficulty of 
providing suitable arrangements. 
It is therefore proposed to place in 
the hands of the Corporation, ten 
thousand dollars, provided that the 
Board in accepting that amount, 
will guarantee all the advantages of 
the Institute to women. Nearly 
one half of this sum has already 
been raised and the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association, desiring to as- 
sist in raising the remainder, has 
appointed a Committee,” etc. 

In some such manner they gave 
the initiative to the establishment 
of the-Boston Cooking School, the 
Training School for Nurses, the 
Diet Kitchen and the opening of the 
Charlesbank gymnasium to women 
and children. They introduced va- 
cation schools into the city and for 
a good many years have sent travel- 
ling libraries and sets of foreign 
pictures to isolated Massachusetts 
towns. In connection with the 


Boston Society of Natural History, 
they established the summer bio- 
logical 


laboratory at Annisquam, 
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since transferred to the govern- 
ment station at Woods Holl. Two 
or three women, perhaps just out 
of college, perhaps school teachers 
for some years, are studying abroad 
this year, as other women have 
done before them, on the  col- 
lege fellowship scholarships of the 
Women’s’ Education Associati: 

The club is progressive in that it 
aims to sound all the needs of the 
time. It is conservative, listing its 
power in the association as a whole 
and looked upon as an organization 
of standing. One of their lates 
ventures was the establishment of 
the Household Aid Company, to 
help solve the domestic problems 
of the day. This venture consiste 
in a central house in which youn: 
girls studied all branches of house 
work under a competent matron 
and from this central point went 
out by the day to work for house- 
keepers. The demand was_ not 
great enough for these household 
workers, and the house was closed. 
It looked as though the attempt had 


failed. Yet since the demand on the 
Domestic Reform League of the 
Women’s Educational and Indus- 


trial Union for just such workers 
has been pressing since the House- 
hold Aid Company closed its doors, 
it seems that the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association had again antici- 
pated a modern need and suggested 
means to fill it. Such an experi- 
ment 6n the part of the Education 
Association was in the industrial 
spirit of the hour. 

3ut there was one organization 
in the city which thirty years ago 
looked ahead to just this industrial 
standpoint of to-day and even em- 
bodied it in its name—the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
founded in 1877 by Dr. Harriet 
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Clisby and six associates, among 
whom was Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
They aimed.to promote fellowship 
among women and to make a union 
of women which should be “the 
Union of all for the good of all.” 
The first activity of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union 
in behalf of underpaid and ill- 
«1 sales-girls in a Boston store 
their endeavors from that time 
to help women industrially have 

en unflagging. 
They continue, for instance, a be- 
nding committee for women who 
have been unfairly treated, who 
have not been able to collect their 
wages, it may be, and supply a legai 
counsel to hear and _ investigate 
cases. Their lawyer at the 
present time is Miss Caroline J. 
Cook. But the educational clause 
of their title has suffered a great 


these 


change in application for they no 
longer educate in French and Ger- 
man and like academic subjects but 


offer instruction in trade 
The trade classes were be- 
gun in the fall of 1904 and are now 
three in number, aiming to fit the 
working girl to do better work and 
to command higher wages when she 
starts out to earn her living. The 
course in millinery sent girls to the 
employ of first class milliners. They 
received after their six months 
training at the Union, wages of 
five to eight dol'ars which they 
would have had to wait two or 
three years for under the usual ap- 
prentice system. Classes in wire 
hat frames and in salesmanship 
were offered this year, and were 
large in numbers and successful. The 
trades classes mean success for the 
girls and satisfaction for the em- 
ployer. The Trade School for 
Girls, which offers courses similar 


instead 
classes. 
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to those of the Union, received this 
year one hundred demands from 
torty different employers which they 
had not girls enough to fill. 

The Union expresses its spirit of 
fellowship in its many hospitalities, 
also finds practical application in the 
relations of its employees who have 
something to say in self govern- 
ment. They are banded together in 
what is called a general committee 
before whom are referred all gen- 
eral questions that affect hours, 
wages or any other working condi- 
tion before being adopted by the 
board of management. Many dif- 
ierent endeavors have grown into 
departments and standing commit- 
tees during the Union’s years of 
life and so numerous are they that 
with food exchanges, lectures, em- 
ployment bureaus, discussions of 
the problems of the wage earner, of 
the blind, of the aged, of the cook, 
the onlooker finds it hard to relate 
all these different doings to one body 
and to a body so strongly organized 
2s the Union is. One of these many 
activities which stands out promi- 
nently by reason of large success is 
the Domestic Reform League—a 
hranch of the employment bureau. 
\s it modestly states—‘“the League 
coes not claim to have solved the 
domestic problem, It believes how- 
ever, that much accom- 
rlished when employer and em- 
ployee meet on a business basis and 
in a spirit of co-operation.” This 
business basis is unique in that it 
combines both the employer and the 
employee. But the cook who obtains 
a position through the Domestic 
I eague and the woman who engages 
the cook sign a contract together, 
one for fair conditions and the other 
for efficient service. Two thousand 
reople have made use of the Do- 


will be 
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mestic Reform League this year. 
The League has also conducted in- 
vestigations in regard to conditions 
in household labor. 

Investigations have been a great 
part of the work of the Educational 
and Industrial Union. It has the 
attitude of a student as well as a 
helper. A recent bill before the 
House directed against the evils of 
instalment buying was proposed 
there from the Union and its suc- 
cessful passage will save hard 
earned wages from the pockets of 
unscrupulous instalment merchants. 
Old age insurance and its status in 
New Zealand and on the Continent, 
though known here only in Iilinois, 
is being studied by the Union's 
agents. Many an institution has 
profited by, if it has not owed its 
initial impulse to, the investigations 
of this union of woman. Through 
such efforts, the Massachusetts As- 
sociation for Promoting the Inter- 
ests of the Adult Blind was formed 
and the industrial experiment sta- 
tion for the blind begun at Cam- 
bridge. A School of Housekeeping, 
since merged in the Home Econom- 
ics department of Simmons, was an 
interesting part of the Union’s 
achievements. 
committee on household research 
now takes its place and in connec- 
tion with committees from New 
York and Philadelphia studies house- 
hold work conditions and acts as a 
clearing house for the many insti- 
tutions which affect the household. 
From so much study given to the 
problems of women and from its 
practical and progressive activities, 
the Union has built its place as a 
Social Experiment station. 

To many an out-of-towner, the 
chief significance of the Women’s 
Education and Industrial Union is 
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a nice luncheon so far have the fame 
of its restaurant and food salesroom 
flown, Among the many branches 
of the Union’s activities, however, 
the lunch room occupies a worthy 
place because it is the only depart- 
ment which really pays. 

So confident were the women or- 
ganizers of the worth of their en- 
terprise, so confirmed in this belief 
by visible results day by day, that 
they gave themselves to it freely 
for years. There were no paid 
workers in the beginning and there 
is on record such service as that of 
a Hospitality Committee which had 
members in attendance daily at the 
Union for twenty-seven years. 
There is still the same generosity 
of service from women who are 
heart and mind with the Union 
cause, but the growth of the enter- 
prise has necessarily made a busi- 
ness of it with business positions. 
The Union numbers three thou- 
sand members and is conducted to- 
day by a governing body of one 
hundred women, employing one 
hundred and twenty paid workers 
and doing a yearly business of $169,- 
000, Notwithstanding this amount, 
there is a yearly deficit of $4,000 to 
$5,000 “from departments which 
represent a constant outgo with- 
out appreciable income or from ex- 
periments undertaken by the Union 
as one of its most important func- 
tions.” This yearly excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts is likely to 
continue while the Union continues 
its philanthropies and is as yearly 
met by the Union’s friends. 

When Dr. Harriet Clisby was 
called to England, Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz succeeded her in the presi- 
dency and served for a number of 
years, until 1892. Since that time, 
Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew has been 
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president. Dr. Clisby and Mary F. 
Eastman are honorary vice-presi- 
dents. Among the vice-presidents 
proper are Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody and Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold. On the plan of 
the Boston Union, like institutions 
have been established in other 
large cities. The Union was started 
in the days when the club move- 
ment for women was just begin- 
ning, in the days before the great 
impulse of civic organizations and 
settlements, when positions for 
women were few . “With the cour- 
ace born of youth and inexperience, 
the Union took upon itself to min- 
ister to these three classes of 
needs: a non-resident settlement, a 
woman’s exchange and a woman’s 
club.” From its purpose framed 
years ago, expressed differently 
down the years yet intrinsically 


never changing, the Union stands 


to-day in a_ social and _ indus- 
tial strength which is particularly 
modern. 

The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club 
is an organization short in history 
but large in heart. As the title 
shows, men are included though 
they are as yet few in number. 
Their purpose is to befriend and 
mother the children of the poor who 
know little enough of the love and 
confidence of ‘family life. Or their 
aim may be expressed in President 
Roosevelt’s words: “All questions 
of social life will solve themselves 
if children are brought up to be the 
highest they are capable of being.” 
While the society conducts a regu- 
lar club program in the winter with 
its interest centering in all that 
touches childhood in home, school, 
state or legislation, it accomplishes 
many a piece of practical work of 
friendliness with children and efforts 
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in their behalf. This past winter it 
has maintained a trained nurse in 
the Wells district of the Boston 
schools in pursuance of the New 
York system of school nurses. It 
has established mothers’ clubs also 
in the poorer sections. But the 
prettiest part of the work and the 
one most like mothering is the two 
weeks’ long outing at the summer 
cottage, given to a dozen or so chil- 
dren at a time. Besides the vaca- 
tion pleasure gained, the discipline 
and home training in courtesy and 
the affection of the family life brings 
out the best qualities of the urchins, 
and when they are back again in the 
city many of them keep coming to 
the confidence of their vacation 
mothers. Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice 
is the president of this club, Prof. 
James B. Taylor, the vice-president 
and Mrs. Charles C. Bailey, secre- 
tary. 

Among the many movements of 
women in Boston, there are three, 
each of which forms itself along one 
line and that only and stands out 
sharply as a great enterprise — 
the Suffrage League, Civil Service 
Reform and Consumers’ League. 
Though the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement is credited with begin- 
ning in New Jersey in 1776, if it 
ever had a beginning, this one city 
can claim to be the home of a great 
many women leaders in the move- 
ment—Lucy Stone, Mary Liver- 
more, Mrs. Howe and many others, 
and served as the national head- 
quarters from ‘69 to ‘89. The 
Woman’s Journal, published by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, half a dozen clubs, 
among them the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage League for Good Govern- 
ment of which Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
is president, and the College Equal 


* 
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Suffrage League with Mrs. Charles 
Park as president, further and main- 
tain the ideals so warmly cham- 
pioned by their famous advocates in 
Boston thirty and forty years ago. 
Much younger than the Suffrage 
League is the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association which has twice 
distributed thirty thousand pam- 
phlets to the public schools and 
seen to it that one lesson was given 
to the children on this subject. Its 
representation of the merit system 
was so simply and well written that 
Germany and Japan have made 
translations of the pamphlet for use 
in their countries. Such tribute 
from abroad and efforts to influence 


legislation at home have crowned 


the work of the association for this 
year. Mrs. Richard C. Cabot is the 


president. 
The Consumers’ League of Mass- 


achusetts is a branch of the na- 
tional organization second in size 
only to the New York branch and 
is in communication, also, with sev- 
eral similar organizations in foreign 
countries. The officers and com- 
mittees do the active work of the 
League, its investigations, free ad- 
dresses and exhibitions of labelled 
goods. The large body of members 
support the association’s aim by 
buying such goods and at such places 
as are authorized by the League or 
bear the League’s label. The ‘n- 
creasing list of membership yearly 
bears witness to the increasing in- 
terest in this practical stand of the 
shopper against such _ industrial 
evils as the sweatshop. 

The committee on industrial leg- 
islation upholds hearings at the 
State House and in conference with 
many representatives from charities 
and societies considers industrial 
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subjects and their legislation. There 
has recently been inaugurated a 
committee on ladies’ tailors, which 
keeps a constantly corrected list of 
tailors who do not send their work 
out to sweat shops. Such a com- 
mittee shows the tendency of the 
League to increase the influence of 
the conscientious shopper. Miss 
Elizabeth H. Houghton of Cain- 
bridge is the president of thie 
League. Many men are among iis 
members and officers. 

Among the many clubs which 
are prominent are the Daughters of 
the Revolution, the Daughters of 
Vermont, the Abbot Academy Club, 
the Boston Business League, the 
New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation. Two societies of women 
for whom the word club has not 
the women’s sense of improvement 
but rather the man’s club meaning 
of sociability are the Mayflower and 
College Clubs. Both have hand- 
somely and comfortably appointed 
clubhouses. The College Club on 
Commonwealth avenue has rooms 
for its members to use permanently 
or in passing through the city, an 
excellent cuisine and holds many 
receptions for its friends among 
prominent people. Since the Col 
lege Club has moved from its rooms 
in the Grundmann studios to its 
own home, the membership has 
bounded to eight hundred members. 
The Mayflower Club on Park street 
look$ out from its breakfast room 
upon the Common and from its par- 
lors in the rear upon the peaceful 
inclosure of the Park street church- 
yard. The club occupies several 
floors, offers all conveniences to its 
members when downtown, and 
rooms where the out-of-town mem- 
bers often stay over night. 

The Boston branch of the Asso- 
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ciation of Collegiate Alumnae in- 
terests itself in the day’s questions 
and problems. It is a body espe- 
cially representative of education 
for women, numbering many col- 
leze professors, college graduates 
in the professions or active in phil- 
anthropy. To better follow out the 
plans of the national body of the 
same name, its work is united with 
the State Board of Statistics and 
with committees from the Woman’s 
Education Association and from the 
\Yomen’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. Investigations and col- 
lecting of statistics have been con- 
ducted in this manner and the way 
opened for the college alumnae to 
improve poor conditions, either by 
timely assistance or by interesting 
other people. Under committees 
on education, home economics, so- 


cial service and fellowships, the aim 
is to make educational training of 
practical advantage to the commun- 
ity. Radcliffe, Wellesley and Bos- 


ton University graduates are in 
large majority in the association. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has lately succeeded Miss 
Caroline J. Cook as president. Mrs. 
Rachel T. Fitz is vice-president. 
The Boston branch of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women is a very ac- 
tive club, first organized for further 
knowledge of Jewish history, re- 
ligion and literature, but nowadays 
largely interested in social work 
and particularly in helping  chil- 
dren. An education committee 
gives its time to public school 
work. <A _ probation officer daily 
visits the courts to assist the young 
Jewish delinquents. The members 
support three mission schools for 
the children of the Jewish school 
and make good citizens of their 
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Andrews 
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proteges. 
serves as 
branch. 

There are many clubs of work- 
ing girls in the city in different 
localities which, in company with 
like clubs from adjacent cities and 
towns, meet as a federation of clubs 
at the Educational and Industrial 
Union several times a year. Miss 
Edith M. Howes is the federation 
president. 

Not the least courageous of the 
women’s organizations in the city 
are civic clubs in districts which 
are certainly most discouraging— 
Warrenton, Hanover and Tyler 
streets. Club women from up town 
have organized these clubs, which 
in their turn have appointed com- 
mittees on clean streets, on visiting 
the schools in their neighborhood 
and on window gardens. Their aim 
is civic. welfare. The officers of 
these bodies are of many nationali- 
ties whom club interests have not 
only brought together but into har- 
monious work side by side. 

Boston is the centre of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and their activities 
in the person of their president, 
Miss Helen A. Whittier. The Fed- 
eration Bulletin, as the official or- 
gan of the general federation of 
women’s clubs throughout the coun- 
try and of the state federation of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New York, contains 
their official reports and is devoted 
as well to the sociological and edu- 
cational problems which interest 
women to-day. Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, the editor and publisher 
of the Official Registry and Direc- 
tory of Women’s Clubs in America 
and a writer of note on women’s 
clubs is a Boston club woman. 


Julius 
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HE house stood far back from 

the street. It was of the 
plain, substantial type, built 
three-quarters of a century ago, 
when houses were not erected in a 
day. The steps leading to the front 
door were of stone and low and easy 
of ascent, and on either side were 
tall pillars supporting the roof of 
the porch. On the right was a nar- 
row balcony, overgrown with purple 
clematis which showed through its 
broad leaves the iron framework of 
the railing. At the left was a wing, 
and here on the porch and broad 
stone steps the young people were 
wont to gather of an evening and 
sing college songs. The clematis 
grew here also, and on either side 
tall ferns reached up after the climb- 
ing vine. The walk stretched in a 
semi-circular path to the two gates, 
enclosing in its curve a broad grass 
plot where not a weed dared to 
raise its head under the watchful 
eye of the gardener. 

Among the many trees in the 
yard, stood two elms, one at the left, 
rising tall and stately above the 
house, its trunk covered with cling- 
ing ivy; the other by the road, di- 
rectly in front, with branches droop- 
ing almost to the ground. They 
were the guardians of the place, the 
centenarians who held the rule. 

Back of the house, shale paths led 
gently down a decline to a garden 
where by circuitous ways one wan- 
dered into unexpected nooks and 
tiny summer-houses. A rose-garden. 
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surrounded by a hedge, stood ii 
the centre; over the top even before 
one entered, one could see the ros<s 
nodding. Here was a bed of portu- 
laca, there one of pansies, aroun 
the tall protecting hedge the leaves 
of the lilies-of-the-valley grew. Cut 
leaf birches and tall apple tree 
made a grateful shade and the win 
sounded through the evergreens 
even on the hottest day. 

Further on was the asparagu 
bed, now tall and feathery and ful! 
of wondrous places for the game oi 
Hide-and-Seek. The vegetable gar 
den was to the left,—potatoes and 
corn and tomatoes, the red of thes« 
and of the currants, whose bushes 
surrounded the garden, giving color 
to the scene. A fairy-land for chil- 
dren, a trysting-place for youths 
and maidens, a garden sweet with 
saddest memories for the old. 

But the woman upstairs was not 
thinking now of the garden. A card 
had been brought to her and she 
had read the name with a tremor 
she could not control. 

“T will be down directly,” she 
said; and her voice, as she answered 
the maid, seemed distant and full of 
strange tones. She sat still for a 
moment after the maid had gone, 
looking at the card. Why had he 
come? It had been many years 
since she had seen him. How would 
it be to see this man again? The 
joy of it—or was it the pain ?—made 
her catch her breath. 

They had grown up together, he 
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and she; as children they had made 
mud-pies in the garden, and by mar- 
velous flights of the imagination had 
seen Oberon and Titania enthroned 
under the lily leaves, or watched 
the winged horse, Pegasus, shoot 
like an arrow through the air. 

Later, seated together under the 
trees, they had told each other of 
their future and dreamed strange 
dreams; and then, waking to the 
realities of life, had played “Mum- 
bley Peg,” or raced together to the 
currant bushes, eating until their 
lips were as red as the berries them- 
selves. 

And finally he had entered col- 
lece. What a wondrous time, those 
four years! Popular alike with pro- 
fessors and students, he had been 
foremost in everything. He had 
been president of his class, leader 
in athletics, leader in the social life 
as well. And she had been given 
a part in it all; had been always his 
confidante and friend. Honors were 
thrust upon him; prizes, coveted re- 
wards; and laughing, in the flush of 
his victory, he had brought them all 
to her! 

And then, one day, in the old 
rose-garden,—ah, it was not best to 
think of that. 

She rose quickly and after the 
manner of woman, went to the mir- 
ror. There was no time to re- 
arrange her hair, but a deft touch 
here and there made a difference. 
Then she leaned forward and sur- 
veyed herself critically. Yes, she 
was no longer young. A woman at 
thirty-five cannot expect to find soft 
curves and rosy skin. And she 
sighed a little as she turned gentiy 
away. 

As she entered the room the man 
rose and came forward with hands 
outstretched. 
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“Ah, this is good!” he said, as her 
eyes welcomed him. 

“But not one bit natural,” she 
laughed. “Why did I not hear you 
whistle as you came in? And to 
think of finding you in the parlor 
instead of on the side porch in the 
old rocker!” 

“Is it there yet?” he interrupted 
eagerly. 

“Indeed it is,” 
way. 


and she led the 


“Yes,” he said, carefully examin- 
ing the chair, “the rocker can still 
be dislocated. O, the joy of my 
youth, when I arranged that chair 
for the dear old pastor and then 
watched him apologize for breaking 
it! And you have never had it 
fixed! You are conservative.” 

“Well,” she answered, “to con- 
fess; I really like to play with it 
even yet!” 

“Will you never grow up?” he 
exclaimed. “After all, you don’t 
look a day older. Are we any older, 
I wonder? Come, let’s go into the 
garden. I feel like a boy again. 
Time doesn’t count the hours here, 
does it?” 

“Not with old friends,” she an- 
swered, smiling, as they walked 
around the house. 

“IT want to run,” he said boyishly, 
pointing to the smooth shale path. 
“May I? Come!” And the maid, 
looking out of the window, was 
scandalized to see her mistress, 
hand in hand with the tall stranger, 
running down the walk! 

“And she did it that graceful!” 
she said to the hired man as he 
came in after the milk-pail. “One 
wouldn’t ha’ thought she was an 
old maid.” 

Tired and laughing and too, a little 
shamed, the runners slowed into a 
walk. 
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“The currants!” 
man. 

“Oh,” she answered, “I had for- 
gotten how good they were,—and 
the apples! we must go after them.” 

“See the Claw-tree,’ he pointed 
as they walked along. “Do you 
remember how I terrified you with 
the story of that tree? How an evil 
spirit lived there and with his one 
great awful paw would scoop you 
up?” 

“But I never believed it!” retorted 
the woman. 

“Oh, didn’t you! But you were 
plucky. How. your teeth chattered 
that night when I dared you to 
bring me one of the fallen leaves; 
and you had run so hard your 
breath was gone. But you stoutly 
maintained you had not felt one 
tremor of fear while racing alone 
down the dark path. Come 


exclaimed the 


now, 


confess! was that the whole truth?” 


“Not truth at all, if I remember 
aright,’ she responded promptly. 
“Dear, dear, what I had to endure 
from you! Do you remember the 
day when we had an Alice-in-Won- 
derland Tea Party? I was the Hat- 
ter and you were the March Hare 
and you made me take a large bite 
out of the tea-cup! Ugh! I remem- 
ber now how the china crackled! 
And it was one of mamma's best 
ones,—it had to be thin to bite it, 
you know.” 

“What did we do 
mouse?” asked the 
kitten, of course. There! I even 
remember the creature. It was 
black and yellow and you named it 
Ginger.” 

“Right!” responded the woman. 

“And such recollections of that 
summer-house!” he exclaimed, 
pointing and laughing. “How about 
the day you invited me to climb on 


for the dor- 
man, “oh, the 
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the top with you, and I,—of course 
chivalrous,—followed you up. And 
then, just because the roof sloped, 
we were afraid to get down, and 
hugging the flag-pole, shouted till 
the gardener came to our aid.” 

“And have you forgotten the 
pony? And the day he got loose 
and ate a whole bushel of gree 
apples before we caught him?” 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t die!” 
ejaculated the man, “and I consider 
it a marvel explained only by belief 
in an all-good Providence that pre- 
served our own lives.” 

They had been wandering in and 
out, amongst the beds and currant 
bushes, plucking a flower here and 
there, chatting and laughing like 
children as they went. Now the 
path lay open before them to 
the rose-garden, Instinctively they 
avoided it and turning off into the 
grass, seated themselves beneath a 
tree. But the spell was_ broken. 
The moment of childlike enjoyment 
and frank comradeship was over 
and the boy and girl had become the 
man and woman again. 

They tried to talk as before, but 
there was a difference. In both their 
minds was a vivid picture of the 
past. Why had she sent him away? 
Somehow the question seemed an- 
swered now. Sitting there in the 
familiar garden, the roses blowing 
gently over the hedge, the face of 
his old sweetheart before him, the 
man saw clearly what she, with a 
woman’s quick perception, had felt 
long years before,—that his love had 
been a love for womanhood, not for 
a single woman, and that the deeper, 
truer passion had not then been 
touched. He wondered a little as 
he watched her, the hair blowing 
about her face, so like her old self 
and yet with a certain dignity and 
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poise which the girl had lacked. 
What had all these years been to 
her? To him they had been filled 
with struggle and a dogged deter- 
mination to conquer against heavy 
odds. It had been a hard fight ;— 
to put disappointment behind and 
to win in a nobler way than most 
men dare to attempt. But there 
had been a sort of fierce pleasure in 
the battle,—and in the victory. 

Through the afternoon until the 
shadows grew long, she listened to 
the story of the struggle, as she 
used to listen when a child to his 
fairy-tales; or, when a girl, to his 
dreams of battles to be fought; lis- 
tened as women do listen to men, 
forgetful of self, mindful only for 
the life and struggle of those they 
love. 

“And you?” he said finally, as the 
story ceased. 

She smiled a little, quaintly. 
“Women have their battles, too,” 
she said, “but they are not interest- 
ing and wonderful like yours. Mine 
consist mainly in keeping in order 
sixty unruly boys and girls. But 
it’s given me a feeling that I’m not 
quite idle in this busy world. That 
is the reason I am teaching. After 
all, it is worth while to feel you are 
of use.” 

The man nodded. “The very best 
thing which can come to one,” he 
said gravely. 

She leaned forward suddenly. 

“Do you know,” and the tone was 
different in some peculiar way, “it 
has been a very wonderful thing to 
me,—this afternoon. It has proved 
what depth our friendship had,—- 
that,—we can let that one day make 
no difference with it all. I am glad 
of it and I am glad of something 
else,—I think—can I not wish you 
joy?” 
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“Are you a mind-reader?” he 
asked wonderingly. 

“Perhaps,” she answered, “but am 
I not right?” 

The eyes of the man as he looked 
into hers, were filled with light. 

“God has been very good to me,” 
he said simply. 

And the woman stretched out her 
hand with an answering smile and 
the words, “I am glad.” 

As they walked to tke house, he 
talked of her. “She is hardly more 
than a little girl,” he said, “and yet 
so womanly and sweet and true 
withal. I met her only two years 
ago, but when I had seen her for 
just one evening, I knew. I am too 
old a man to grow very enthusiastic, 
perhaps, and I am practical too, and 
practical men look at things in a 
matter-of-fact way. But I know 
you understand all I mean; under- 
neath the matter-of-factness, I be- 
lieve in all that better part of life. 
It is good that I am to care for her; 
and through her help I shall grow 
continually into a better life. May 
she come to see you? There is no 
one whom I care to have her know 
so much as you.” 

“And no one whom I care so much 
to know,” the woman answered 
quickly. 
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When he had gone, she went up- 
stairs slowly, and stood gazing into 


the garden with wunseeing eyes. 
Darkness was falling and one could 
hardly distinguish the outlines of the 
rose-garden hedge. 

“It has grown very dark,” she 
said. 

Then she laughed a little and 
shook herself. 

“T am very glad,” she added, and 
turning on the light, she seated her- 
self to correct Latin exercises. 





A Chronicle of Boston Clubs 


By Jutta Warp Howe 


F we may judge by historic rec- 

ords, the spirit of association was 

developed at a comparatively 
early stage of life in Massachusetts. 
Having heard from my maternal 
grandmother some mention of a 
patriotic band of women who once 
waited upon 


bled ladies devoted their time 
gether in making garments for 
poor. As at present existing, th 
societies represent different sets 
friends who meet together for : 
tual entertainment. But little of 
sewng is done at these meeti: 

the bulk of it 





Washington in 
Revolutionary 
times, I came 
some scores of 
years later upon 
the fact that the 
members of this 
band called them- 
selves the Daugh- 
ters of Liberty. 
The society of the 
Sons of Liberty 
had been forme 
at an earlier pe- 
fiod. Little 13 
known now of 
either association, 
and we can only 
hope that they 
were helpful to 





ing hired out 

paid for by the 
members. The 
principal feature 
of the meeting is 
an abundant and 
hilarious luncheon, 
at which many 
matters of private 
interest are fully 
discussed. The 
garments are dis- 
tributed among 
needy families 
The sewing circle 
has a good deal ot 
social prestige, and 
its range in age is 
very large, each 
circle being as far 








each other. 

Of old fashions 
that have not died 
out, that of the Boston Sewing Cir- 
cle may here be mentioned. I do 
not know how far back may 
trace this institution, nor whether 
it began with a single society or 
with several, Its intention is avow- 
edly charitable, and in times long 
past it is probable that the assem- 


we 
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as possible con- 
temporaneous in 
its composition. 
In the early years of my residence 
in Boston, T learned of a little musi 
cal circle devoted to the perform 
ance of Mozart’s vocal composi 
tions. This was succeeded at a 
later day by a musical club formed 
and conducted by the eminent pian- 
ist and composer, Otto Dresel. The 
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performances of this association 
of great interest and merit. 
entertainments were not usu- 
pen to the public but were en- 
joye’ by a considerable number of 
invite’ guests. I remember one 
occasion only on which tickets for 
one of these conterts were sold. 
The money received, a considerable 
sum, was sent to the great German 
sone writer, Robert Franz, who in 
his old age was known to be in 
need of such a gift. 

I do not know whether I shall 
e confidence by darkly hint- 
it the existence of a club which 
mentioned to me many years 
since in great secrecy. This was a 
club of young ladies who met to- 
gether for the purposes of improve- 
ment, sought presumably in serious 
reading and discussion. The asso- 
ciation remained without a name in 
The mem- 
bers were expected and_ indeed 
pledged never to speak of it lest a 
shadow of literary suspicion should 
interfere with their social success. 
Of its history and proceedings i 
have no further knowledge, but one 
may hope in this day of clubs that 
‘it has given itself “a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

I come now to the mention of a 
club whose echoes of mirth and 
pleasure seem still to ring in mv 
ears. This was “The Ladies’ Social 
Club,” styled by outsiders “The 
Brain Club,” which was formed on 
this wise: Ten ladies agreed to- 
gether that each one of them should 
invite other three, making forty in 
all. Each member was expected to 
entertain the club whenever it 
should be her turn to do so. There 
were no fees and no officers that I 
can remember, albeit that the two 
ladies with whom the project 


were 
Their 
ally 


viol 


ing 
was 


order to avoid publicity. 
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started, Mrs. Josiah Quincy and 
Mrs. Robert Apthorp, were very 
stringent in enforcing this duty of 
entertainment upon members who 
were sometimes inclined to be re- 
calcitrant. Charades, readings, and 
music in turn beguiled the short 
hours between eight and ten o'clock 
of the evening. At the close of pro- 
cedings, a repast was served, at 
which champagne was not allowed. 
This club ran on through many 
peaceful years. By those of its 
members who survive it is still re- 
membered and regretted. 

A reunion move in consonance 
with the outside reputation of Bos- 
ton was,the Metaphysical Club, 
founded and presided over by my 
dear eldest daughter, Julia Anagnos. 
This club was really an offshoot 
from the Summer School of Philos- 
ophy at Concord, in whose meet- 
ings my daughter had taken great 
delight. Her mind naturally ran 
upon questions of deep thought. 
The desire to have them treated in 
a manner that admitted free and 
familiar discussion led her to gather 
together a number of friends of very 
various views, all of which might 
be presented at the monthly meet- 
ings held in private parlors. I at- 
tended some of these meetings, at 
which startling divergences of opin- 
ion were either presented in writing 
or called out by discussion. I think 
I may say that a spirit of charity 
and of mutual respect pervaded 
these occasions. The lovely lady 
who sat in the midst of these friends 
seemed to rule the assembly with a 
wand of lilies, so sweetly did she 
resolve every threatened discord 
into the harmony of her own gra- 
cious nature. Orthodox and hetero- 
dox partisans encountered each other 
but without dogmatic bitterness. 
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Among my daughter’s metaphysi- 
cians were Dr. Miner, a Universal- 
ist clergyman of much reputation, 
Reverend Father Grafton of ritual- 
istic tendencies, who afterward be- 
came Bishop of Fond du Lac and 
Rev. William R. Alger, who once 
expressed the opinion that he was 
the only metaphysician in Boston, 
and still condescended. to address 
this group of truth-seekers. When, 
like a spirit, the dear leader faded 
from this world, the Club united in 
one tribute of love and grief, and 
could never be gathered together 
again. 

In the autumn of 1873 was found- 
ed an association whose beneficent 
influence has extended far and wide 
throughout our country. Avoiding 
the technical term of club, it called 
itself a Society to Encourage Stud- 
ies at Home. Its founder was Anna 
Eliot Ticknor, of blessed memory. 
The Ticknor house, at the head of 
Park street, had long” been recog: 
nized as one of the strongholds of 
polite culture in Boston. The Tick- 
nor Library was well known for its 
choice and valuable collection of 
books, a part of which was later be- 
queathed by Mr. George Ticknor to 
the Public Library of this city. ‘The 
room was adorned with two beauti- 
ful sketches by Washington Allston 
and a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
for which he had sat, I think, to a 
noted artist of his time. 

Miss Ticknor, eldest daughter of 
the house, had received an educa- 
tion worthy of its reputation. In 
the year already mentioned she be- 
came acquainted with a plan which 
was formed in Cambridge, England, 
with the view of assisting by cor- 
respondence the studies of young 
women whose circumstances did not 
allow them the outlay then neces- 


sary for an academic education. It 
appeared to Miss Ticknor tha: this 
plan might be equally applicable to 
the needs of many of her own coun- 
try-women. Calling to her aid sey- 
eral of the most studious ; yung 
ladies in her circle of friends, she at 
once devised a plan of correspond- 
ence and instruction, the operation 
of which was succesful from the 
first and extended itself gradually 
to very distant parts of the country. 
{ have been glad to find lately in 
Aristotle’s Poetics the opinion ex- 
pressed that a desire to learn is an 
inherent trait of human _ naiure. 
This assertion was certainly verified 
in the case of Miss Ticknor’s cor- 
respondents, when, North and South, 
East and West, women, as they be- 
came aware of the new opportunity, 
stretched out their hands and cla- 
mored for instruction. The claim- 
ants were mostly young people, but 
among them were a number, too, of 
elderly women. The original com- 
mittee formed to conduct this good 
work consisted of ten persons. His- 
tory and English literature were 
the first topics of correspondence. 
monthly letters being regularly ex- 


changed between teachers and stu-: 


dents; but the curriculum gradually 
grew to embrace the Latin and 
Greek classics ,sciences, mathemat- 
ics, French and German literature, 
astronomy and hygiene. The an- 
nyal fee for each individual for the 
instruction conveyed was only three 
dollars. 

The club movement proper in 
Boston began in the late sixties 
with the establishment of the New 
England Women’s Club. A little 
group of women came together to 
consider the plan of leasing some 
convenient rooms in which women 
residing in the neighborhod of Bos- 
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light meet their friends, de- 
their encumbrances and enjoy 
they might of each other’s so- 

After due deliberation the 

were engaged and furnished 
number of names enrolled as 
rs and members of the new as- 
ion. This was by no means 
led to be exclusively suburban 
iracter, and many of its mem- 
were residents of Boston. In 
ime, from the vagueness of a 
beginning, the following plan 
evolved. Meetings should be 
on Monday of each week, each 
being under the charge of a 
separate sub-committee. These com- 
mittees were five in number, Art 
and Literature being the sphere of 
the first for the first Monday in the 
month, discussion for the second. 
A work committee occupied the 
thir! Monday, the fourth being de- 
voted to Education, and the fifth, 
when it occurred, being cared for 
by a committee of Entertainment. 
All of these committees have been 
in operation for more than thirty 
years and still continue to exercise 
their several functions. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance was 
the first president of the Club, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody its secretary. 
Mrs. Howe as chairman of the 
Art and Literature committee, had 
charge of the first Monday in the 
month. Miss Abby W. May, as 
chairman of the Work committee, 
greatly extended the usefulness of 
the Club by bringing to the notice 
of its members the needs of the 
community and the various reforms 
devised to meet them. The institu- 
tion of the “Club Tea” was due to 
Mrs. Howe, who, feeling the need 
of a more intimate and friendly as- 
sociation among the ladies than that 
at first existing, said one day to 
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the 
“Ladies, 
something 


assembed board of managers, 
we must eat and drink 
together or we _ shall 
never get acquainted with each 
other.” In accordance with this 
suggestion, a time was set apart 
for this innocent refection. The 
tea-table at first was but sparsely 
patronized. It soon, however, be- 
came very popular and did much to 
promote good fellowship and mu- 
tual sympathy. As years went on, 
luncheons were occasionally given 
in honor of guests of distinction. 
Among these, I may mention Mr. 
Mundella of England, the celebrated 
Protestant preacher, M. Coquerel of 
Paris, and our own Maria Mitchell, 
Professor of Astronomy at Vassar 
College. 

We desired to entertain King 
Kalakaua of the Sandwich Islands, 
but he unfortunately was unable to 
accept our invitation. The luncheon 
for Miss Mitchell became an an- 
nual observance in the Club routine, 
and was only discontinued at her 
request when the burden of years 
had made it too fatiguing for her. 
Of the work of th¢ Club in its many 
years of existence, I may quote what 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale once said 
about it, to wit, that he knew no 
better place to which to bring the 
project of a new reform for sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 

Miss Mary Carpenter of Bristol, 
England, in her day an eminent 
philanthropist, gave us on the occa- 
sion of her visit an interesting ac- 
count of the origin of her efforts in 
this direction. Dr. Joseph Tucker- 
man, minister-at-large in Boston, 
always spoken of as “the good Doc- 
tor Tuckerman,” had once been a 
guest in the house of Miss Carpen- 
ter’s father, Rev. Lent Carpenter. 
Miss Carpenter was walking with 
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him one day in the streets of Bris- 
tol when a ragged boy accosted 
them and asked for alms. As he ran 
away, Dr. Tuckerman said, “That 
boy ought to be followed and 
looked after.” This thought was 
new to his companion, but it was 
seed fallen upon good ground, as 
from that time forth to the end of 
her life she continued to occupy her- 
self with a fruitful ministry to the 
poor and wretched. 

The last club which I shall men- 
tion in the present connection is one 
which still exists, and of which I 
am glad to style myself the founder 
It was devised not long after the 
close of the Civil War, and had for 
its intention the preservation of 
some habits of thoughtful study 
among the young girls who would 
then have recently terminated their 
school career. The war had caused 


the death of many of the foremost 


young men in Boston society and 
a very youthful set of “fellows” 
had been called upon to take their 
places as far as might be. In these 
young people there was so much of 
the ferment of immature youth that 
some counterbalancing influence ap- 
peared to .me very necessary in 
order to keep up the tone of social 
intercourse. With this view some 
fifty, more or less, young girls were 
invited to form an association which 
should call itself The Saturday 
Morning Club. I insisted that they 
should have a young president, and 
I may mention Miss Katharine P. 
Loring as the one who first held 
this office., Miss Loring was little 
removed by age from the other 
members of the club, but was a 
young person of muck: solidity of 
judgment. Proceedings were di- 
rected in accordance with Cushing’s 
Manual. My plan was that the 
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Club should meet on the morning 
of every Saturday and should listen 
to a lecture on one of these days 
and discuss it on the Saturday fol- 
lowing. This answered for « time 
but the theines of the lectures given 
soon became somewhat difficult of 
discussion, and thenceforth the ‘ opies 
for this exercise were chosen by a 
committee of the club. As ar illus- 
tration of how matters stood «t the 
beginning, I will mention a discus- 
sion of the comparative meri's of 
Queens Elizabeth of England and 
Mary of Scotland. The opinion 
generally expressed was that “!*liza- 
beth was a horrid old thing.” A 
year or two after this time, I lieard 
from the same club an estimate of 
the comparative merits of Dickens 
and Thackeray, in which both sides 
were maintained in very good lan- 
guage and with fair judgment. 
When I indicate among the lecturers 
heard at the club such men as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Colonel Higginson, 
Doctor Holmes, and Doctor Hale, 
the improvement in style and 
thought will be easily accounted for. 
The first season of the club closed 
on the first day of May, a time at 
which many Boston families have 
long been accustomed to leave their 
city houses for a country residence. 
As this exédus did not include more 
than a part of our members, I pro- 
posed the formation of certain minor 
groups which might continue their 
work until the heats of midsummer 
should intervene. Of two of these 
groups I may make a special men- 
tion. One of them was a Botany 
group, which continued its work for 
a number of years and a survival of 
which is still active in the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club. The other 


‘was a Cookery group, which imme- 


diately gained for our club the ap- 
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robation of the public. It was 
on mentioned in the papers and a 
ich and mighty Bishop of the Epis- 
pal Church took occasion to say 
) me, “Mrs. Howe, at last you have 

come upon something very useful— 

that Cooking Club among the young 
ladies.” The meetings of this group 
were monthly and were held at the 
houses of willing parents or friends. 

e mistress of the house was al- 
iowed to have the table set and to 
urnish hot tea or chocolate for the 

asion. The young people arrived 

good time for luncheon, each 

‘rying in her basket a dish pre- 
pared by her own hands. I was 
surprised and much pleased to note 
the proficiency of most of these 
young persons in the noble arts of 
the kitchen. One made excellent 
bread, another brought delicious 
soup. Ragouts and entreés were 


various and of good quality and the 


desserts generally of great merit. 
When the feast was at an end, the 
company adjourned to another room 
to take note of what had been ac- 
complished. Recipes for the vari- 
ous dishes produced were asked for 
and duly recorded by all present. 
If a certain dish passed unnoticed, 
it was considered to have been a 
failure. The establishment of the 
first Cooking School in Boston fol- 
lowed not long after this essay of 
ours, and may, I think, have been 
suggested by it. 
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The Saturday Morning Club still 
exists in undiminished activity. It 
has at times shown considerable 
dramatic talent in the enactment of 
Browning’s “In a Balcony,” of 
Shakespeare’s “Winter’s Tale,” and, 
most notably of all, in the perform- 
ance of the “Antigone of Sophocles.” 
These performances involving some 
portion of male attire were given 
before audiences of ladies only. 
The rendering of the Greek play in 
English translation was not only 
beautiful but also highly impres- 
sive. The costumes, the dances and 
the declamation were all of great 
merit. The performance will never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it, 

It may be well to mention that 
the club now includes more matrons 
than single women, and several of 
the school girls of thirty-five years 
ago now speak with pride of their 
grand-children. 

How can I better terminate this 
chronicle than with this notice 
which brings in such harmonious 
relation the promise of youth and 
the fulfilment of middle age. The 
span of human life is short and 
clubs do not always survive their 
first membership, but I could wish 
that this one might abide long 
enough to prove an inheritance for 
those same grand-children, in whose 
well-being I also have an_ inter- 
est. 











By J. W. 





EANDERING along an old 
road the other day, the writer 
came suddenly upon a little 
flowering shrub, known and dearly 
loved in the old days when, a bare- 
foot boy, he trudged to school. The 
old people called it “hardhack,” an 
old homely name that belongs to 
quite a different shrub, but the 
younger skit, under the instruction 
of younger teachers, soon learned 
to call the flowers by their right 
names, so among the others, this 
rhodora must be taken from its 
old, harsh name and placed among 
the divinities where it belongs. But 
the flower is no sweeter, nor indeed 
can be, than in the old days under 
the old misnomer. 

It had been some twenty years 
since he had seen this flower, and 
you may be sure it conjured up 
some old and tender memories. One 
of them was that old first Monday 
in June when school began, but 
with it came a thousand details, the 
schoolmistress, the old clay hill near 
Uncle Nat’s—which is there now— 
and the brook at its foot, the min- 
nows under the bridge, the crotched 
birch, the muck pond, and, lining 
the road from the hill to the school 
house, the blossoming rhodora. Ac- 
cented among these memories was 
the old low posted school house, 
always leaning to the south, and 
within, clearly detailed, those hard 
old seats. Especially emphatic was 


the one nearest the stove, for here, 


A Sprig of Rhodora 
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in its melted pitch, many a luckk 
urchin, like those who sat on tl 
ancient wishing stone, left a part of 
his trousers, and didn’t get his wish 
either. Hard old seats all of them, 
and all the harder, because, on these 
June mornings, out in the woods 
and meadows back of the house, the 
air was perfumed with rare odors; 
and the dark background of forest, 
lighted up with a thousand blos 

soms, the blue-eyed grass, the shad 

bush, the choke cherry, and th 

others, all with subtle witchery, and 
moist with rising dew, were calling 
us to come out. 

But sometimes there were charms 
within the school room that rivaled 
the rhodora’s. Bright, laughing 
eyes there were, peering from under 
the deep sunbonnet that often made 
it hard for the boy to study. Spell- 
ing was nothing in those days, you 
had some license in the matter, but 
if you had to give the meaning of 
the word, that was another thing. 
The old spellers, and the atlases, 
and the readers, are all laid away 
on the shelf at home, hidden now in 
the dust, but they all came back 
with that sprig of rhodora, even the 
fly leaves with their quaint inscrip- 
tions — 


S 
ie 


“Whispering low in the lonely heart, 
But heard by one and all, 

The songs of those who answer not, 
However we may call.” 


There came a time at last when 
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the charm of the school room far 
exceeded the charm of field and 
flower, especially to the older boys; 
and then they did not mind staying 
after school to learn those defini- 
tions, indeed it sometimes seemed 
as if they failed in their classes with 
malice aforethought. This charm 
was a new teacher with blue eyes, 
slight figure, bewitching smile, and 
extreme youth. And one night the 
oldest of the boys, and the surest 
in his classes, had to stay after 
school, alone. He was not sorry 
either, and the other boys were not 
glad. 

They were left alone together, 
this awkward, overgrown boy, and 
the girl teacher whom he worshiped. 
It was a happy moment, the hap- 
piest of his life, nor lost entirely 
yet, but it was painful also. Every- 
thing was so silent, so impressive, 
the room, the shadows seen through 
the half open door creeping stealth- 
ily toward the old house, the re- 
flected light from the woods softened 
by the leaves of early summer, the 
noiseless movement of the birds 
flitting from tree to tree, the dreamy 
liquid note of the woodlark singing 
his vesper hymn, and above all the 
sweetness of that gentle face bent 
over some needle work. What rap- 
ture just to live and be there. 
Study? How could he study? She 
must have divined his mood, for 
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she let him off with half learned 
lessons, and said: 

“Now, Don, we’ll go home.” 

The way home for them botl 
was along the rhodora_ bordered 
road, and when they came to the 
foot of the hill, playfully, he took 
her hand and she did not take it 
away, and they climbed the old hill 
together, 


“And marked I where the bolt of cupid 
fell: 

It fell upon the little western flower,— 

Before, milk-white; now purple with love’s 
wound—” 


But such dreams are perennial, let 
me return to my theme. 

The ‘rhodora greatly prefers the 
lowlands like southern New Hamp- 
shire, on which, east and west, 
among the swamps and meadows, 
it blossoms throughout all New Eng- 
land. It was the favorite flower of 
Emerson, of which he wrote some 
tender lines. Like many others 
this flower is passing through a 
transition from pink to purple, or, 
it has mostly passed through it, and 
now is more nearly a purple than a 
pink flower. Such movements in 
color are common but so slow that 
we do not think of it. Ages are 
consumed by the Infinite Painter in 
changing white to pink, and more 
ages in-tinting the pink with purple, 
hut He has done that with the rho- 
dora, and nearly finished His task. 















HE spirit of a nation is as un- 

mistakable as that of an in- 

dividual. New England has 
ever been, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a nation in itself, and like 
every other nation, it has shown its 
own especial characteristics. Join- 
ing nobly and patriotically with the 
South and the West in resistance to 
tyranny, content to remain. but a 
branch of the great Union vine, it 
has yet retained its traits and its 
sentiments as passionately and as 
entirely as though it were an island 
in a boundless sea. 

New England was settled by men 
who chose from moral convictions 
to make themselves exiles. It was 
developed upon moral convictions. 
Its leaders did not desire to make 
themselves princes or marshals or 
to revel in luxury. They aimed at 
moral greatness, and, whatever 
shortcomings they revealed, they 
never faltered in their devotion to 
this ideal. 

Oh, yes, they were bigoted and 
intolerant. They had the defects of 
their qualities. Their qualities were 
as strong as the strongest, and their 
defects were in proportion. It is 
a natural law that there cannot be 
mountains without valleys. 

But the good in these fierce old 
Pilgrims and Puritans far out- 
weighed the evil. “’Tis not what 


men do that exalts them, but what 
men would do.” 
The intentions of those fearless, 
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godly first settlers of New England 
were the grandest that the human 
soul could cherish; and, as Pr. 
Phelps of Andover used to say, they 
were the first people to really . 
tempt to found a government up 
the practical principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. In some respects, the: 
failed; but their simple, self-sacr'- 
ficing earnestness, and their hone 
thirst after righteousness made 
strong and comely fabric of the'> 
state. The spots upon their su 
have disappeared in the clear di 
tance of history. At this remove w 
can see that these faithful Sons o 
the Reformation were epoch-maker 
almost as great as Martin Luther, 
Melancthon, Knox and Huss, whose 
disciples they were. 

It would be expected that in the 
hearts and heads of such a people 
every movement for the freedom and 
betterment of mankind would find a 
quick response. From among them 
grew the wild hope for the freedom 
of the blacks, which only a half-cen- 
tury ago seemed impossible. In 
New England originated also that 
stern condemnation of drunkenness 
which-has blossomed into the great 
American Total Abstinence move- 
ment. In New England, once the 
hotbed of intolerance and religious 
narrowness, were born also those as- 
pirations toward a broader interpre- 
tation of Christianity, which are 
doubtless destined to unite all men 
in a nobler brotherhood than the 
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world has up to this time looked 
upon. 

But, glorious as history makes the 
men of New England, it dwells with 
till more of wonder and admiration 
upon her women. At first, they were 
regarded in the mass,—a great body 
of unselfish, pious women, who de- 
veloped strange longings to read and 
to write. Their husbands “talked 
things over” with them, and pub- 
licly gave credit to their wives for 
wisdom. Amid all their seriousness, 
too, these women developed a sense 
of humor. Their diaries reveal that 
clearly, and also that they thought 
for themselves. The diary, in these 
latter days, has fallen under a ban. 
The New England woman of two 
centuries ago, found it her intellec- 
tual salvation. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle testifies 
that she has found it almost impos- 
sible to carry out her intention to 


write the annals of the early Dutch 
women of Manhattan, because they 
did not leave behind them any liter- 


ary memorials. They seem, as a 
class, to have kept no diaries,—writ- 
ten no letters. 

Not so with our New England 
foremothers. They made bread and 
sanded the kitchen floor,—and then 
they sat down and wrote about it 
all, —to the information and delight 
of succeeding generations. 

At first they advanced, as it were, 
in one great army. They kept very 
quiet. As they toiled—and they 
toiled from before daylight until af- 
ter dark, summer and winter,—they 
mused. While they mused, the fire 
burned. One by one, devoted women 
began to separate themselves from 
the main flock, and to preach or to 
teach, as if to demonstrate the new 
truth that woman as well as man 
had a soul and individual convic- 
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tions. And, so far had common 
sense and the grace of God worked 
in the hearts of those stalwart New 
England men, that, instead of ridi- 
culing these brave women, and 
smothering them with sarcasm and 
contumely, they encouraged them. 

“You must have a chance to learn 
more,” they said. “If you do not 
marry, you can earn a better living, 
if you are well educated. If you 
marry, you can manage your home 
and your children better, the more 
you know,”’—and they opened the 
doors of the first public school of 
high grade for girls in Boston in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Then rose up Mary Lyon, and 
Fidelia Fiske and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and a host of others like 
them,—and they set the pace for the 
New England woman forevermore. 

Mrs. Albert J. Lyman relates that 
her grandmother was left a widow 
at the age of thirty-three, poor, and 
with eight children. Her husband 
had left her a farm, which she de- 
termined to keep,—but she had no 
barn and she felt that she must have 
one. It was the fashion in those 
days to provide the materials for the 
barn, when a man intended to build 
one, and then to invite all the neigh- 
bors to put together the frame and 
raise it. The only pay expected was 
refreshments, of which the chief part 
was a liberal allowance of New Eng- 
land rum. 

This conscientious young woman 
was one of the first exponents of the 
creed of Total Abstinence. She was 
resolved that she would not serve 
any rum at her “raising.” 

“You'll have to do it,” her friends 
declared. “The men won’t come. 
You never will get your barn up in 
the world.” 

She had a strong horse, but no 
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wagon. Taking her three youngest 
children upon horseback with her,— 
one in her arms, one behind and one 
before, she visited all the farmers in 
the vicinity and stated her case. 

“T will serve doughnuts, coffee 
and apples,” she said, “but no rum.” 

Enough men responded to raise 
the barn,—but an angry crowd sat 
on the sidehill close by and jeered at 
them as they worked. 

The barn was always called “ the 
cold water barn,” and its ruins are 
pointed out to this day. 

It is safe to say, that in no other 
country on the face of the earth, ex- 
cept New England, could have been 
found a poor widow, weighted with 
the care of eight small children, ab- 
solutely dependent upon her neigh- 
bors for help in a terrible emer- 
gency, knowing that they might de- 
sert her because of her fanatical 
principles,—but holding to them like 
a very martyr to the end. 

New England has to-day its cir- 
cles in which the old lamp burns but 
dimly. The world, the flesh and the 
devil claim their own there as else- 
where. But on the whole, the thrift, 
the self-denial, the conscience, the 
union of plain living and high think- 
ing, and the setting of the material 
in its right place below the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual; these virtues 
of the early New Englanders still 
reign supreme in the estimation of 
their children. 

Every right-minded woman will 
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admit that the pressing need of our 
country is the universal establish- 
ment of ideals like these. Patriot 
ism cries aloud for it. It is the duty 
of the hour for each and every one 
of us. You believe this profoundly, 
—but what have you ever done to 
show to the world that you admire 
the ideals of New England, and 
wish to impress them upon the 
world? 

You may be a busy, even an over- 
burdened woman. But if you truly 
wish to honor your New England 
ancestors and to bear your testi- 
mony to that effect before a faith- 
less and perverse generation, you 
can at least join or found a colony 
of the National Society of New 
England Women. It may not seem 
to you likely to greatly hasten the 
coming of that millennium when 
New England ideals shall control 
society,—but, as Ezra and Nehe- 
miah logically reasoned, if each in- 
dividual builds before his own door, 
lo! a great wall of protection shall 
surround the city. Your part may 
seem to you insignificant,—but it 
may be a link in a strong and saving 
chain. 

All honor to the fifteen women 
who founded this society. Every 
woman of New England birth or 
ancestry should feel a throb of 
honest pride that it has been estab- 
lished, and should resolve, with all 
the strength that in her lies, to pro- 
mote its prosperity. 
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Sate’s Weddin’ 


By Mary CALDWELL RICHARDSON 


RS. SAM HEN MORSE 

gazed impatiently before her, 

toward the little cottage at 
whose gate the lane stopped abrupt- 
ly. She felt, in her anxiety to tell 
her news, as though she would 
never reach it. The fresh, salt- 
scented breeze blew her scant calico 
skirts about her, and the morning 
sun shone dazzlingly on the white 
road. Mrs. Morse stepped hastily 
around a heap of clam shells newly 
thrown out to be ground fine by 
such traffic as reached this extreme 
end of the Neck, hurried past two 
or three small houses by the road- 
side, and at length entered the front 
yard of Captain Hitchy Homan’s 
demesne. A flock of ducks, feeding 
greedily on the tiny plot of grass 
before the house fled noisily at her 
approach, and having ‘been inter- 
rupted in their search for bugs and 
like delicacies, bethought them of the 
pleasant pools which an unusually 
high tide had left down behind the 
cottage. Here the land began re- 
luctantly to yield to the sea; the 
meadows were suddenly salt and 
marshy, and tall-masted boats lay 
at the docks, and along the banks 
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of the Big Creek, which wound its 
length to within a stone’s throw of 
Captain Hitchy’s back door. Mrs. 
Morse knocked sharply at this door, 
and then, without waiting for an in- 
vitation, entered the kitchen. 

“How dew, Del,’ she gasped, 
breathless. 

Mrs. Homan, who was washing 
the breakfast dishes, hastily dried 
her hands on the tea towel. 

“Why, how dew, Weed,” she an- 
swered, setting a chair for her 
guest. “What’s the matter? You 
look kinder flustered.” 

“T guess I hurried some. Left m’ 
work half done, but I jes’ had to 
come around an’ see ’f you’d heard 
*baout Sate Verity’s weddin’.” 

Mrs. Morse spoke in a high tone, 
jerking out her words so fast that 
they seemed to trip over each other, 
and seldom reached a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“W’l, I dunno’s I’ve heard any- 
thing special,’ answered Mrs. Ho- 
man non-committally, seating her- 
self on the other side of the kitchen 
table and pushing aside a pile of 
dishes that she might see her neigh- 
bor’s face, 

“Didn’t y’ git a ticket?” inquired 
Mrs. Morse. 

Mrs. Homan shook her head in 
mystified silence. 
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“W’'l thar! I thought you’d a got 
one by now! Mine come last night, 
an’ Mealy had one yistiddy. Wh’ 
Sate’s gone and sent eout printed 
tickets to most everyone on the 
Neck t’ come t’ her weddin’.” 

“Tickets!” repeated Mrs. Homan. 
“Tickets! What on earth d’ you 
mean, Weed Morse?” 

“Jes’ whut I say. Printed tickets. 
Th’ say she went an’ had ’em done 
to th’ Record office.” 

“Dew tell!” cried Mrs. Homan. 
“What’s on ’em? Be they to buy?” 

“W’l, no, I don’t think th’ be,” 
answered the news-bearer, some- 
what doubtfully, “but thar’s a lot o’ 
s’ciety language an’ sumthin’ ’baout 
requestin’ your honors an’ your 
presents—I don’t recollec’ the exac’ 
words. Gilly B’s wife says’t means, 


come along an’ bring your gifts.” 
Mrs. Homan regarded her friend 


in silence a moment. Then she 
spoke severely. “Well, of all shaller 
doin’s! Be you a-goin’?” 

“T dunno. I was, ’fore I got a 
ticket, but I guess I’ll wait an’ see 
what the rest does.” 

“What’s got inter Sate Verity, I 
sh’d like to know?” demanded Mrs. 
Homan. “Puttin’ on sech airs! I 
guess she’s forgot t’ her paw wuz 
an oyster watcher till he died, and 
her maw has a hard enough time to 
scratch along, stringin’ clams an’ 
all! I never heard tell o’ sech 
works.” 

“Ain’t it aw-ful?”’ remarked Mrs, 
Morse, expressing her entire sym- 
pathy with her friend’s views in this 
convenient “Neck” phrase. “I think 
it’s that Smith she’s marryin’. He 
comes from York, y’ know, an’ 
Phoeb’ M’ri Johnson sez his sister 
’s visitin’ Sate an’ she’s put her up 
to these fool notions. I s’pose she’s 
up on all the new s’ciety ways,” she 
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ended, pursing up her lips formally 
at the mention of this worldling. 

Mrs. Homan sniffed. 

“He may ’a’ come from York,’ 
answered Mrs. Homan, sharply, 
“an’ I’ve heard tell ’t he clerked in 
a shoe store oncet, but I notic: 
sence he’s been here he’s took to 
follerin’ the bay, same’s our own 
boys,—an’ I'll bet he don’t make no 
more’n some of ’em, neither. I’ve 
said right along ’t’ Sate better took 
up with some of her own folks ’t 
she knowed sumthin’ ’baout, stid of 
a furriner like thet Smith.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mrs. Morse, 
“thet’s so. W’l I mus’ go, I’m 
thinkin’ of walkin’s fur’s Aunt 
Norchy Ann’s an’ see what she’s 
goin’ to dew. I s’pose your ticket’ll 
come soon. Wh’ thar comes Sammy 
Verity neow. I bet he’s got your 
ticket! He fetched mine.” 

She lingered at the door until 
Sammy came up, slowly and with 
evident reluctance. His tow head 
was, as usual, innocent of hat or 
cap, his face was dirty, his feet were 
bare, and yet he was clearly not 
happy. He scowled quite diffi- 
dently as he reached the kitchen 
door. 

“Here’s sumthin’ fur ye,” he 
mumbled, in a shame-faced under- 
tone, thrusting a somewhat soiled 
envelope at Mrs. Homan. “An’— 
an’ maw says will you please lend 
her yer. ways-o’-the-world bed quilt 
to throw over the sofy, at the wed- 
din’.” 

“Wh’ yes, she kin hev it,” an- 
swered Mrs. Homan, with some 
hesitation. If she felt a little re- 
luctant to let her most. precious pos- 
session out of her care for a day, 
she was somewhat compensated by 
the thought that it was to assist at 
s’ciety doin’s—even if they were 
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shalier. Such is the complex nature 
of woman! 

“Where ye goin’ neow, Sammy?” 
inquired Mrs. Morse. “Hev yer 
got any more tickets to give out?” 

The boy nodded sulkily. 

“Got ’t leave one to Seamanses, 
an’ then I’m goin’ t’ Aunt Norchy 
Ann’s” he muttered, digging his 
bare toes in the dirt, “to borry her 
big kettle fer corn beef—the hull 
heouse is upsot with this darn wed- 
din’! I’m tired of it fer one. I ain’t 
done nuthin’ but run arrants fer a 
week,” he burst forth, unable to re- 
press himself longer. 

“Why Sammy! You didn’t ought 
to talk so!” reproved Mrs. Morse. 
“You come along o’ me. I’m goin’ 
to Aunt Norchy Ann’s, tew. Good- 


bye, Del,” and Mrs. Morse departed 
down the lane, leading the doubly 
reluctant Sammy by the hand. 


* * * * * 


The day had arrived. For a week 
the Verity cottage had been in a 
state of upheaval, but at last every- 
thing was ready for the great event. 
The roms were cleaned, the corned 
beef boiled, cakes made, pies baked, 
and all preparations finished. The 
bride, dressed for the ceremony, 
stood stiffly in the middle of the 
attic room which had been reserved 
for the family. The crisp newness 
of her white lawn dress forbade any 
easier position, while her veil, a 
long and elaborate affair strangely 
suggestive of a Nottingham curtain 

loaned and arranged by the fash- 
ionable sister of the groom—was 
dragging unpleasantly at her hair. 

Down stairs, part of the company 
was already assembled, — the York 
folks, who had arrived en masse by 
the 2.30 train. They sat about the 
best room talking constrainedly 
in whispers, with long expectant 
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pauses. Mrs. Verity, her usually 
placid face wearing a worried and 
harassed expression, stood at the 
door anxiously awaiting the other 
guests. The minister, a gaunt, old- 
looking young man, wandered aim- 
lessly about the room, occasionally 
making a melancholy and futile at- 
tempt to start a general conversa- 
tion. 

“Sammy! Sammy!” came in a 
shrill tone from the attic. 

“Sammy,” called Mrs. 
from the doorway, “she’s a-callin 

With a sound between a growl 
and a groan Sammy emerged from 
a dilapidated out-building, and van- 
ished upstairs. He had been coaxed 
and bullied into Sunday clothes, 
shoes and stockings and a rasping, 
throttling celluloid collar. He 
looked very wretched. 

“Well, what d’ ye want, now?” 
he demanded, appearing at the door 
of the attic chamber, “Ain’t ye pes- 
tered me ’nough fer one day?” 

“Anybody come yet?” inquired 
Sate, anxiously. 

“Nope.” 

“Whar’s William Henry?” 

“In the barn.” 

Sate gasped. “Great lands! What 
on earth’s he doin’ there? He'd 
oughter be entertainin’ folks,” she 
cried, nearly reduced to tears by 
this new trial. 

“He’s fixin’ up the minister’s 
hoss,” explained Sammy, somewhat 
softened at the sight of his sister’s 
distress. “I was helpin’ him but 
maw called me.” 

“Well, you run tell him to come 
in, right off; thar’s a good boy,” 
implored Sate. “Tell him he must 
talk to his folks. An’ look up the 
road an’ see ’f anyone’s comin’.” 


Verity 


’ 1” 


Sammy’s uncompromising shoes 
slumped down the stairs. With 
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dogged, if despairing patience Sate 
waited for what seemed to her an- 
other hour or two. Then she heard 
lighter footsteps mounting and Hen- 
rietta Smith, William Henry’s fash- 
ionable sister, entered the room. 
She wore a silk dress of a vivid pink 
shade, and carried a bunch of yellow 
roses. She was to be bridesmaid. 

“Sate,” she said coaxingly, “don’t 
you think we'd better begin? The 
folks are getting uneasy, and the 
minister’s waitin.” 

Sate shook her head emphatically. 

“You go deown an’ entertain ’em 
awhile longer,” she answered, “I 
ain’t comin’ yet.” 

Henrietta Smith glanced at Sate’s 
inflexible face, and left her. Mrs. 


Verity passed her on the stairs. 
“Daughter,” she began, putting 

her head in the door, “don’t yew 

think yew’d 


better git married 
neow? All the folks is here an’—” 

“Yes!” cried the exasperated 
bride half hysterically, “all his folks, 
but where’s mine?” 

She was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the groom himself. 
“Come, Sate,” he said, impatiently. 
“The minister’s waitin’ and all the 
folks—” 

He got no further. 
rupted him angrily. 

“Folks!” she cried, “yes, your 
folks! None o’ mine’s come yet, 
they tell me,—not even Aunt 
Norchy Ann! I ain’t goin’ to be 
married without ’em, so there! I 
know why, too,—it’s sumthin’ to 
dew with them invites I sent. I 
wisht—I wisht—oh dear!” she 
wailed, suddenly bursting into tears, 
“I wisht I’d never married you! Ef 
’t hadn’t been for Henrietta’s high 
falutin’ notions, I wouldn’t ’a’ sent 
no invites.” 

William Henry looked distressed. 


Sate inter- 
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“Why, Sate, I thought you liked 
the idea of invites,” he began in a 
conciliatory tone, but again his bride 
broke in. 

“W’l, I s’pose I did—at fust, 
Henrietta said ’twas the thing to 
dew. But you needn’t come up here 
and pester me, William Henry. [ 
won’t get married ’thout a single 
one o’ my own folks here, not if I 
die fust!” 

William gazed helplessly at her 
tearful face. Mrs. Verity, now fully 
convinced of the gravity of the situ- 
ation, took matters into her own 
hands. 

“Let her be, William,” she ad- 
vised, mildly, and turning, left tlie 
room. Arrayed as she was in her 
best dress, she hastily snatched up 
a sun-bonnet and hurried from tlie 
house. 

Aunt Norchy Ann was her near- 
est neighbor, a short distance down 
street, and straight to Aunt Norchy 
Ann’s she went. Bursting into the 
kitchen without the formality of 
knocking, she started back in amaze- 
ment. For there, most of them ar- 
rayed as for some special occasion, 
sat the wedding guests who should 
have been assembled in her own best 
room at that moment! 

“What be yew awaitin’ fur?” she 
gasped, when she got her breath. 
“Why, Sate’s waitin’ fur yew!” 

Aunt Norchy Ann, large and stout 
and motherly, with a placid good 
natured face, stepped forward and 
placed a chair for Mrs. Verity. She 
did not offer to explain the situation 
for a moment, but glanced around 
at the others. As they made no 
effort to speak, she sighed gently 
and pursed up her lips, ‘chewing 
deprecatorily on the clove she ha- 
bitually kept in her mouth. 

“Waz-al,” she began at length, in 
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her slow soft drawl, so different 
from the quick, short speech of the 
other “Neckers,” “we didn’t jest 
understand them tickets.” 
“Thar,” ejaculated Mrs. Verity, 
said as much. I told Sate ’twas 
em invites.” 
“They read, ‘Yewr honor an’ 
' presents is requested’ — or 
nuthin.” continued Aunt Norchy 
n, determined now to do her 
hole duty, her mild tones quite 
pologetic, “an’ we didn’t know as 
ed oughter come -withaout pres- 
Leastways, most on us hed 
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ents. 
been goin’ to give Sate sumthin 
she explained, glancing at the 
others, who corroborated her state- 
ment with solemn nods. “But we 
didn’t know’s they could be rightly 
called presents—good enough, that 
is, fer a ticket wéddin’ ! I was goin’ 
to send her a bar’l of frewit,” she 
added, rather hesitatingly, “I’ve had 
a good frewit season, and I thought 
mebby Sate could use some pears 
an’ apples an’ all, but it didn’t seem 
jest to go with the tickets.” 

“An’ I had two _ pictur’s—they 
come with soap couponds, I’ve been 
savin’ this great while, but they wuz 
real pretty,” said another woman, 
gaining a little courage at last, 
“but—” 

“I was goin’ t’ bring Sate a fryin’ 
pan—it’s a brand new one I got o’ 
the peddler last week fer two old 
caliker dresses,” interrupted Mrs. 
Homan. “But when I see how fash- 
ionable Sate sot out to be, thinks I, 
fryin’ pans is rather too—” 

“Well,” broke in Phoeb’ M’ri 
Johnson, “fust I had a red table 
cloth, but when I got my ticket, I 
took it right back to Wilson’s an’ 
changed it for this here.” She 
proudly displayed an _ elaborately 
colored china figure. 
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Mrs. Verity looked about her in 
distress. 

“W’l now!” she cried, the tears 
starting to her eyes, “I can’t say 
how sorry I be! You've all took the 
wrong notion. Sate didn’t mean 
nothin’ by them invites. I dunno’s 
I wonder at your gittin’ mixed. 
"Twas dreadful confusin’ all thet 
talk onto the invites. I couldn’t git 
no clear idee what it meant, but 
Henrietta Smith said ‘twas jest 
right. But we never thought o’ your 
thinkin’ of it thet way. There where 
it says ‘presents’ it don’t mean gifts. 
Wh’ we never thought of sech a 
thing! I sh’d be too mortified to 
hev you think we was askin’ for 
presents!” Poor Mrs. Verity was 
almost overwhelmed with her dis- 
tress. “I declare, I don’t know what 
to say!” 

“Now it’s all right,” cried Aunt 
Norchy Ann, comfortingly, “I’m 
amazed to think we got it so wrong. 
Don’t you cry, Em, now don’t.” 

“T told Sate not to do it,” went 
on Mrs. Verity, somewhat more 
composed, “I sez, ’twon’t do, I sez, 
to mix up York notions into Neck 
doin’s. But—w’l, I mustn’t stand 
here talkin’.” She dried her mild 
blue eyes on her bonnet strings. 
“Sate’s waitin’. She won't git mar- 
ried till you all come. So git your 
bonnits, and come with me, do, I 
beg.” 

The party in Aunt Norchy Ann’s 
kitchen rose readily, hurriedly got 
their wraps, gathered up their pres- 
ents, which they had been exhibit- 
ing and discussing, and followed 
Mrs. Verity down the road. 

Sate, looking out of the attic win- 
dow, saw them coming, a solemn 
and decorous procession, each guest 
bearing a more or less unwrapped 
present. With a joyful cry she 
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turned to the door, where William 
Henry still stood, disconsolate yet 
half apologetic. 

“Now I’m ready William,” she 
declared, gaily gathering up her 
train. William Henry offered her 
his arm with a sigh, but before he 
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could speak Sammy’s voice, plain- 

tive but powerful, rose from below. 
“Sate! Sate! Here they be, all 

‘em. Now git a move on ’an com 

be married, fer goodness sake, sc 

I kin yank off this thunderin’ 

collar.” 





Going Through the Rye 


By Arto BaRLow 


I met Gladys smiling sweetly 
Going through the rye, 

And storm or fair I met her there, 
Till once I asked her why. 


As to my side she nestled close 
She said in accents low, 

“T like the rye, ’cause I, ‘case why, 
It has a beard, you know.” 


Oh, Stripling with a smooth white chin 
I pray you be content, 

For bearding rye with Gladys sly 
Has taken my last cent. 


For oh, these girls, these summer girls, 
Are greatly to be feared; 

They'll go through rye,—or anything el 
That happens to wear a beard. 


To the Fellow With the Cello 


By Cuartes H. EAGER 


From its rounded stained breast 


Music comes; 


I'll allow there’s inspiration 


In the drums; 


In the wild notes of the fife 


Vivid life; 


But when mother’s voice I want 
From some bygone year, 
When I ache to her her say 


“Daughter, dear!” 


Why, give me the fellow 
That can coax the mellow 


Mother-note 


(Oh! how sweet!) 


Out of the ’cello. 
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| The Wicked Club Woman 


1% ways of the London Wom- 


an’s Club woman are wicked. 
Now and then there echoes 
across the Atlantic the wail of some 
penitent one who would: be good if 
the customs of her club would let 
her. That explains why she loses so 
much money at bridge, why tea as 
tonic is insufficient and whence 
comes the odor of after dinner ciga- 
rettes which lingers in her gown the 
morning after. To the prim, mas- 
culine censor these things seem not 
nice—for woman. It may be the 
exalted masculine idea of feminine 
morals or a certain narrowness of 
view which confirms man in the 
opinion that the honor of the family 
must be upheld at all costs, and 
that it is woman’s place to do it; 
but whatever it is, man feels that 
these things are neither right nor 
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wise—in woman at a woman's club. 

But that is not the worst of the 
story from London. If it were, the 
whole might well be dismissed with 
an indulgent smile by mere man 
who merely pays the bills and who 
wants woman to have what she 
wants provided all it costs is money. 
But there are things for which 
money cannot pay. One of these is 
the reputation for common honesty 
and that seems in danger both as to 
individuals and collectively in the 
London Women’s Clubs. Here’s 
what an English club woman says 
about it: 

“In one woman’s club it is com- 
mon knowledge that a tablet of 
soap does not remain five minutes 
in the dressing-room; and at an- 
other, accounted among the most 
fashionable, even the table silver has 
been known to disappear. I belong 
to a woman’s club whose reputation 
is admittedly one of the best. Yet 
I dare not leave things in the cloak- 
“room, and have to warn my guests 
not to do so either. And I shall not 
forget my surprise when a friend, 
who took me to one of the largest 
and best-known of the women’s 
clubs, said I had better carry my 
furs about with me! In one club it 
is reputed that if you drop anything, 
walk half the length of the room, 
and turn round to pick up your 
property, you will find it has dis- 
appeared. A purse containing a 
good deal of money was once 
dropped in another club, and picked 
up shortly afterward, empty.” 

These matters are all petty, and 
in this lies their seriousness. The 
London club woman is evidently 
unconsciously wicked. One believes 
that if the American. club woman is 
wicked, she knows it. But is she 
wicked? Let Sorosis answer. 





Three Famous New England Colleges 


Articles prepared by members of the National Society of New England Women and 
read at the meeting of Brooklyn Colony March 9, 1906. 
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Wellesley College 


By Aticg STEVENS 


HE founders of the early New Eng- 

land colleges for women do not 

seem to have differed essentially in 

their motives. Each had admired 
and respected women whose individual de- 
velopment had been hampered by the lack 
of systematic training. It was the object 
of each to obtain for women a sound in- 
tellectual training in order thereby to in- 
crease their efficiency and _ usefulness. 
Earlier women had attained learning, but 
generally at the expense of health and of 
practical efficiency, as in the case of Mar- 
garet Fuller. It was as a protest, perhaps 
unconscious, against a one-sided develop- 
ment, such as hers, that the colleges were 
founded. 

The idea of a college for women was 
taking shape in the minds of various peo- 
ple in the years between 1825 and 1865. 
The development of this idea coincided 
with significant social and economic 
changes. The Irish famine set in motion 
the vast immigration of the unlettered 
which has not since ceased and which has 
created social and educational problems 
new of their kind in the history not only 
of America but of the world. The Civil 
War forced upon women business and 
civic responsibilities for which they found 
themselves insufficiently prepared. The 
enormous industrial development of the 
country accompanying and following the 
Civil War called into existence problems 
connected with features of life hitherto 
unknown this side of the Atlantic, or 
known only on a small scale—the slum, 
the factory, child labor, sanitation, tene- 
ment houses. 

All these changes increased the need for 
highly trained intelligence combined with 
sympathy, and created fields needing the 
labor of women. 

The years 1825 to 1865 coincided also 


with the great age of Victorian litera: 
It would be interesting to know what 
the reading of Miss Lyon and of 
Smith, in their country homes, and of 
Durant, in his more elaborate “place” : 
Boston. Carlyle or Ruskin or Eme 
with their enthusiasm for high mor: 
ideals of conduct and of social sery 
Browning and Tennyson, with their 
quisite pictures of womanhood as 
with the poet’s vision; Thackeray’s | 
studies of the worldly women whic 
rich and complex civilization produ 
Dickens’s Mrs, Jellaby and Mrs. Hom 
showing what a combination of ignora 
and vanity might effect: all these n 
have played a part in forming ideals 
defining the evils to be shunned. 

Smith and Mt. Holyoke Colleges were 
founded by women representing the plain- 
ness of living, the severe standard of per- 
sonal conduct, the relentless common se! 
which all of us who know New England 
know and love. Wellesley was founded by 
a man, by a lawyer, by a cultivated gent 
man. The moral ideal strongly empha 
sized by the women founders of the other 
colleges was no less strongly insisted upon 
by Mr. Durant. Its spirit is epitomized in 
the college motto he selected: “Not to b 
ministered unto, but to minister.” No col 
lege can claim a monopoly of this ideal 
The class motto of ’91,— 


“Els kahov kayabdv” 


—“To the beautiful and 
the good”—expresses a more intimate pe 
culiarity of the college and of its founder. 
Wellesley is known to all its graduates as 
“The College Beautiful,” the name given 
in its best college song, and the heart of 
its founder was set on making it that 
during all the years that he labored at its 
creation. “Other people will give them 
necessities,” he said, when some one 
pleaded for a laboratory instead of more 
pictures and _ statues and a_¥_ statelier 
campus, “let me give them beauty.” It 
was with this ideal in mind that he urged 
the study of Greek and of English poetry, 
and it is pleasant to know that the courses 
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most generally elected are those hav- 
strong cultural value. 

There is afloat in some communities a 
ge notion that an advanced education 
sirable only for those women who ex- 
to need it in earning a livelihood. It 
ficult to reach those possessed of this 
on because they do not understand 
the best return any woman ever gets 
he years and money given to her col- 
life is in the pleasure of the life itself 
of the command of her own powers 
h it assures her. Women’s colleges 
not institutions for the promotion of 
icy. If celibacy is on the increase 

are deep-seated social and economic 
s which we all know magazine ar- 
and public discussion will not re- 
But college life for women does 
any ways furnish mitigations for the 
ships of celibacy. 
ontrast the useful freedom of  thou- 
sands of cultivated women to-day with the 
dependence of unlucky spinsters of sixty 
years ago, leading a life of scorned or 
ied helplessness, from which the only 
ecape might be a humiliating or at best a 
distasteful marriage. And often college 
life turns out what Charles Lamb called 
comparable old maids!” 


still 


II 


Smith College 


By Attcr S. JENKINS 
Madam President and ladies of the New 
England Women’s Club— 

For the last week or so I have been try- 
ing to decide whether to forgive Mrs. 
Lewis or rot, for my share in this after- 
noon’s program. You see we are so accus- 
tomed to having her call us up and courte- 
ously ask us whether we will kindly per- 
form this or that new and frequently un- 
expected duty that I said “certainly” when 
she asked me if I would talk for a few 
minutes upon the topic “Smith College,” 
without a thought of what I might be 
promising. Only much later did I dis- 
cover that she had laid the train for a 
family quarrel by asking my housemate to 
speak on her own and rival college. And 
not until I was asked for my specific topic 
did I learn that this was to be a “paper.” 
But it occurs to me to leave to you the 
solution of my problem to decide after I 
sit down. 

But we college women are in much the 
same state of mind in regard to our own 
college, as the small girl, who sitting in 
the car in the seat ahead of me, asked 
about two minutes after we had passed 
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the state line on our way from the west, 
“Are we in Massachusetts”? And to my 
reply, “Yes, we have just crossed the 
line,” with a_ beatific smile exclaimed, 
“Tsn’t Massachusetts a great deal nicer 
than New York”? We were only two 
miles over the line, but she was back 
home, and that made all the difference in 
the world to her in the landscape. So 
with our alma mater. In externals we can 
easily sum up the striking differences. I 
could pardon either of my friends to-day 
if they hinted that our campus would 
make a good-sized door mat for theirs. 
But we set the fashion for small dormi- 
tories and we have them still. We began 
with an unusual proportion of men on our 
faculty and we hold to that principle still. 
But these are only externals. 

Our aim as expressed in the catalogues 
for years is, “To give to women a broad 
and liberal culture and to develop at the 
same time the characteristics of a perfect 
woman.” Or as President Seelye tersely 
put it to us at an alumnae luncheon not 
long since, “We aim not to train you to 
do any one thing but to fit you for life.” 
Requiring in college two languages, one 
ancient and one modern, one _ science, 
Bible, literature, philosophy each to be 
studied for a year by every student, the 
modern and classical seems to be fairly 
well balanced in the curriculum. No 
marks are ever announced and a student 
knows her standing only when below 
grade or when in her senior year she is 
received into the Phi Beta Kappa, but in 
neither case is she told anything but her 
general average. “Work because you are 
here for that,” is the president’s advice to 
the freshman, and few there be that fail 
to heed it. And therein lies perhaps the 
great secret of our esprit du corps and of 
similarity of product—the fact that we 
have been blessed throughout our entire 
history with the same president, and that 
he has taken time every fall to deliver to 
the freshman a course of six lectures on 
the “Aims and Methods of the College.” 

Of rules as you may know, the college 
makes but one, “Lights out at ten.” But 
woe betide the girl who thinks that liberty 
to observe the rules of polite society means 
license. She finds the frowns or open dis- 
approbation of her mates more potent than 
many a lecture on manners. You will 
pardon me for stating that I met last 
spring, quite by accident, a Wellesley 
graduate who had just been at Smith to 
visit an old pupil and who commented en- 
thusiastically on the courtesy which the 
students had displayed to her an entire 
stranger to all but one. 

It was a Smith girl who wrote, “Work 
right well and then mix in some right 
good fun and play.” That is the spirit of 
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and play appeal to the average reporter 


college, only unfortunately the fun 
more than the work and so you do not 
hear of that side of college life often and 
we are in danger of being called frivolous. 

But after all aims are not results, as 
many of us, alas, know to our sorrow! 
What are the results of a college with 
these aims? Will you bear with me while 
I run over a hastily written list of some 
of my college acquaintances and their pro- 
fessions? 

Two prominent settlement workers in 
New York, a successful magazine writer, 
the dean of Barnard College, a lawyer, a 
clergyman, Sunday School superintendent, 
the head of large New York girls’ school, 
the head of a new girls’ school in Lake- 
wood, the head of a school just opened in 
Montclair by request of many to be pa- 
trons, two missionaries in China, the di- 
rector of the American excavations in 
Crete, and the only woman instructor in 
anatomy, who was called to that chair at 
John Hopkins last year. 

I may be permitted to remind you that 
of five women who have held the classical 
fellowship in the school at Athens, three 
were Smith alumnae. I said “good-bye” 
on the steamer last summer to a wealthy 
young married woman who is giving her 
leisure and strength to the Y. W. C. A. 
work to meet in Berlin a few hours later 
another alumna who was passing a year 
there in advanced psychological work . At 
Yale where our diploma is accepted with- 
out question as the pre-requisite for ad- 
vanced work, we are told that Smith girls 
always say, “I have studied it but I don’t 
know anything about it,” and then go 
ahead and do unusual work! Nor are we 
forgetting home and all that to have a 
home may include, as the ever lengthening 
procession of alumnae who return to show 
the president their children at every com- 
mencement or college luncheon proves. 

To sum up in the words of one of our 
own number who discussed this very ques- 
tion at an alumnae meeting not long since, 
“we expect each other to be capable, execu- 
tive, broad-minded, eager to work and 
ready to make experiments, ready in short 
for the unexpected in life.” 


III 


Mount Holyoke College 


By Mary Puiturrs MALLory 


It is difficult at this age, when educa- 
tion is so universal, to realize the condi- 
tions existing in New England seventy- 
five years ago. Then girls were allowed to 
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attend the public schools, for a few weeks 
of the year. 

In the life of Mary Lyon published in 
1858, is this statement—‘When Miss Grant 
left Derry to found the Ipswich school, 
she had become exceedingly intereste in 
the idea of a seminary, which shou! be 
to young women what the college to 
young men, so valuable that the rich would 
be glad to attend it, and so economical that 
persons in moderate circumstances would 
be equally accommodated. Miss Grant 
naturally conversed much with Miss Lyon, 
who assisted her in teaching, on the sub- 
ject of establishing a seminary with bi'ld- 
ings—library and apparatus owned as | ol- 
leges are; where succeeding generations of 
young women might be trained for use‘ul- 
ness. Miss Lyon entered into the pro ect 
very slowly—‘Never mind’ she many ties 
said between 1824 and ’29. ‘Never mad 
the bricks and mortar, only let us have 
living minds to work upon.’ Miss 1 
however, became convinced of the imp 
ance of such a school and was interesicd 


rot merely from sympathy with Miss 
Grant, but from her own firm conviction 
that the thing was both desirable 1 


necessary.” 

Miss Grant married (as do the Bri 
lyn teachers of the present day) but M 
Lyon weighed carefully the probabilities 
her comparative usefulness in married | 
and in teaching. The latter in her vi 
predominated, and she declined an off 
which she thought held out a prospect 
love and happiness, to give her undivid« 
attention to the advancement of educati 
for young women. She turned from every 
school and service that promised pecuniary 
reward, and undertook a long warfare 
found an institution. 

Her idea was, that there should be 
seminary exclusively for young womer 
preparing to teach, and exert an influence 
in a variety of ways, in the cause of both 
religion and education. 

All the colleges had been founded by 
commencing operations, forming a nucleus 
and then calling for assistance. 

Seven trustees were appointed to obtain 
an act of incorporation, but after holding 
several meetings, passing sundry resolu 
tions, and making inquiries in reference to 
the object; finding the public mind indif 
ferent to it, the zeal of most of them failed 
and it was judged expedient to dissolve 
their connection as a board. These appar- 
ently fruitless efforts were not without 
their uses. A portion of the community 
had become familiar with the idea of 
founding a permanent seminary, and some 
were sorry that the scheme had failed. 

Miss Lyon did not despair, for she had 
a distinct conception of the school she was 
to found, and laid her plans for building 
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jn on economical manner. She understood 
that she must look for aid, not to the 
honored and wealthy, who were laden with 
responsibilities and drained by constant 
calls for charity, but to men comparatively 
unknown. She saw that it might be neces- 
sary to commence operations on a small 
scale and by the experiment win public 
confidence and aid, to assist more largely 
in (he enterprise. She was convinced that 
argument of superior literary and sci- 
entific advantages in a permanent school, 
could not be relied on for gaining atten- 
t and securing interest from all; but 
tl some peculiar and tangible feature, 
ad iressing itself to the perception of the 
Idle class of society, must be used as a 
er for moving public opinion and ob- 
ng the needed funds. 
Not a man of wealth had at this time given 
her his aid, even the religious press de- 
clined to publish the articles she sent them. 
‘ery few ministers were interested, and 
public were in quiet ignorance of her 
is.’ A few gentlemen who had known 
long and well, gave her their influ- 
nce, and the young women who had re- 
ived her instruction were her intelligent 
d efficient friends. 
The first contribution toward the funds 
came from her pupils, and an offering of 
$269 was the result. She applied to the 
ladies of Ipswich who contributed $475. 
and then went from house to house to 
olicit subscriptions until she had raised 
$1,000. This money contributed by women 
Miss Lyon called the corner stone of the 
edifice. “Well do I remember,” says a 
Holyoke student, “standing with Miss 
Lyon at her open bureau drawer, when 
she took up several silver dollars bearing 
the traces of fire. Her eye kindled as she 
said, “These were among the first contri- 
butions to our seminary. They were given 
by two sisters whose house was burned, 
after they had subscribed one hundred dol- 
lars each. We felt that they were re- 
leased from their obligation, but they paid 
the whole. These dollars gathered from 
the embers were a part of their donation. 
They seemed so precious that I replaced 
them with my own money and keep them 
as a memento of God’s goodness to us.’” 
The largest subscription to the first build- 
ing was $500. Money was collected in 
small sums until $27,000 was raised. Two 
subscriptions of six cents each were re- 
ceived, and eighteen hundred persons con- 
tributed. 

Another committee was appointed and 
stood before the public as the responsible 
agents for establishing the proposed semi- 
nary. The question of location was set- 
tled in 1834. South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, promising to raise $8,000. This little 
village is situated on a hill overlooking 
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the Connecticut valley with charming views 
of Mt. Holyoke on one side and Mt. Tom 
on the other side of the beautiful river. 
The act of incorporation passed both 
houses of the state legislature February 
10, 1836 and was signed by the Governor 
the next day. The instrument named the 
trustees, and empowered them to hold real 
and personal estate not exceeding $100,000. 
to be devoted exclusively to purposes of 
education. The site for the building was 
selected in May and the corner stone laid 
October 3, 1836. The seminary was 
opened November 8, 1837. The faculty 
was represented by the principal, associate 
principal, two teachers and three pupil as- 
sistants. Room was prepared for about 
eighty students but more thin that num- 
ber gathered; the second year four hun- 
dred students were turned away. 

The domestic arrangements were peculiar 
in two respects—first, all the students were 
required to room within its walls in order 
to exclude all adverse outside influence 
Second, the having a large part of the 
domestic work performed by the students. 
At the outset of the undertaking in 1834, 
Miss Lyon incorporated this feature into 
her project as a means of lessening the 
expense and of gaining the attention, ap- 
probation ard assistance of the people of 
New England. As she dwelt longer on 
this plan the argument of the mere saving 
of expense sank into comparative insig- 
nificance. In a circular published before 
the school opened, she gives the object, to 
promote health, improvement and_happi- 
ness of the students. In one of her let- 
ters, she says, “It woud be well to have 
the domestic work done by the members 
of the institutionnot as an essential fea- 
ture, but as an appendage which should 
not give the name of manual labor to the 
scheme. Might not this simple feature do 
away with the prejudice against female 
education among common people?” Hol- 
yoke has never had any teaching or system 
of domestic science; though in the early 
days, much of the service was performed 
by the students, now they are not allowed 
in the kitchens, and the brush and duster 
describes the arc of domestic duties. 

So Mt. Holyoke, the first permanent en- 
dowed school for women was founded, 
with these objects in view—first, to in- 
crease the number of well qualified female 
teachers: second, to induce many who have 
already become teachers to make further 
improvement in their education; third, to 
exert an influence in bringing as much of 
the labor of instruction into the hands of 
women, as propriety will admit; fourth, 
to lead the way toward the establishment 
of female semiraries in our land. 

As the demands for hieher education 
appealed to more people, Mt. Holyoke re- 












sponded, received a charter for Seminary 
and College in 1888 and one for the Col- 
lege alone in 1893. Her requirements for 
study have been steadily raised, until at the 
present time she stands with Bryn Mawr 
at the head of the colleges for women. 
The members of her faculty represent a 
high degree of advanced work, and in- 
clude decrees from Barnard, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Universities of Chi- 
cago, Michigan, Cornell ,Columbia, Yale, 
Berlin, Paris and Cambridge, England. 
Mt. Holyoke has thirty-six undergradu- 
ate scholarships. She also offers four 
graduate fellowships, which may be used 
for study either in this country or abroad. 
Since the opening of the seminary 9,378 
pupils have been registered, and the pres- 
ent year has enrolled its largest number of 
students, 714, with more than a hundred 
professors and instructors. Each year it 
refuses about as many as it accepts, pre- 
ferring that the college shall have a very 
gradual growth. 

The fire which in 1896 destroyed the 
larger part of her buildings, was surely “A 
blessing in disguise.” The Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of New York had been raising 
money to erect a building in memory of 
Miss Mary Brigham, to be used as a home 
for the college president, and a dormitory. 
This was rushed forward, and soon Mary 
Brigham Hall was completed and _ fur- 
nished, at a cost of $35,000. 

Soon followed Mary Lyon Hall, erected 
on the site of the old main building, con- 
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taining the college chapel and the offices of 
administration, Porter, Safford, Pierson 
Rochefeller, Wilder and Meade used as 
dormitories, Williston and Shattuck con- 
taining laboratories for botany, zoolozy, 
physics and chemistry. Dwight Memorial 
Art Building given by Mr. Dwight of New 
York Gymnasium, observatory and p!:nt 
house with connecting botanical gard 
The most beautiful library of any wom 
college, dedicated on Founders Day, 1 
adds another to the list of buildings. T! 
with apparatus and grounds represen 
value of about $900,000. They stand u; 
a campus of 150 acres, including Goodn 
Park, which rises two hundred feet at 
edge of the lower lake, and overlooks 
grounds. The two lakes are attractive 
boating and skating, these together w 
tennis courts and running tracks give « 
portunity for exercise. 

Teaching as a service has been the ai 
of the college. Her alumnae have taug! 
not only in this country but the world ove 
in Persia, Turkey, South Africa, tl 
Transvaal, Spain, the Hawaiian Islands, an 
they were the first to provide for the high 
education of Japanese students. Five mo: 
ern colleges owe their origin directly 
Holyoke. 

Thus the four ideals for which this ir 
stitution was started have been carried ou 
and for the success following her efforts 
Mary Lyon has been awarded the honor 
which she richly deserved, of having her 


ny 


name enrolled, with few other women upon 


the Hall of Fame. 





A Voice in the Night 


By Lovetra C. PooLe 


The day had been so fraught with troublous care, 
My soul had been so cankered by the sting 

Of malice’s sharp tooth, that suffering 

And wounded sore, even the sunset fair 

Seemed to my troubled eyes but’as the glare 

Of skies of burnished brass, and questioning 

The love of God, or man, or any thing, 

I flung me down, too spent and bruised for prayer. 


When lo, upon the night-wind, soft and clear, 
The brooding notes of some low lullaby 
Were wafted to me, from a casement near,— 
A mother’s song to hush her infant’s cry,— 
Bearing to me that truth of priceless worth, 


That love is still the sweetest thing on earth. 
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e year’s work of the National Society 

its various Colonies ended last month. 
some Colonies, a garden party was the 

ng event. These were all of a charac- 
most praiseworthy, and all teemed with 

otism and good cheer, and we regret 

e will allow but few reports to appeat 

this issue. 
This number is the introduction to the 
new year which ends with April of 1907. 
On this account, the photographs of the 
newly installed officers of the National So- 
ciety were witheld from last month’s num- 
ber to appear in this. It is with pleasure 
that we also present the story written 
especially for this issue by Mrs. Kate Up- 
on Clark. Her name is too well known 
to readers of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
to need any introduction. It is the key- 
note of New Englandism, brightness, cour- 
ige, and good fellowship wherever it is 
heard. 

According to the wise provision of the 
organizers of the National Society of New 
England Women, there is a progression in 
fice for the principal officers. At the 
annual election, instead of electing a Presi- 
dent, a second Vice President is chosen, 
nd the former Vice President becomes the 
President, the second Vice President be- 
‘oming the first. In this manner when the 
President comes into her office she has had 
two years’ preparation for her work. By 
virtue of her offices she has been chairman 
f the Purchasing Committee, chairman of 
the Membership Committee, and also mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers for the two 
preceding years. 

Mrs, Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward. 


who succeeded to the office of President in 
April of this year has already served one 
year as President. When the society was 
first organized in 1895 she was the first 
Vice President, and was the President 
from March, 1896 to March, 1897. At this 
time the meetings of the society were held 
at the Windsor Hotel, in Fifth Avenue. 

Few women are so capable of filling such 
an important position in so large and in- 
fluential society as Mrs. Seward. She is 
an able parliamentarian and presides at 
meetings with ease and grace. She has the 
qualities of a good speaker, expressing her- 
self clearly and fluently. 

Mrs. Seward was Mary Coggeshall, of 
New London, Connecticut. One of her 
paternal ancestors was John Coggeshall, 
the first president of the Rhode Island 
Colony. She is also a real Daughter of 
the War of 1812, her father, then a very 
young man, was in that war. She is a 
woman of sterling New England qualities 

She married Theodore Frelinghuysen 
Seward, a native of New York state, who 
died a few years ago. Mr. Seward was a 
musical composer of note, and the origina- 
tor of the Don’t Worry Club. He wrote 
Ynany well known hymns and collected and 
published the now famous Jubilee Songs 
recognizing them as the folk songs of the 
race. These were sung the world over by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and brought 
thousands of dollars to the University of 
that name. On their second European trip 
Mr. Seward was their voice trainer and 
musical director. On this, and other trips, 
Mrs. Seward accompanied her husband. 
She wrote many of the verses to her hus- 
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band’s hymns, and in every way they were 
helpers of each other, and the closest com- 
munion of spirit existed between them. 

Mrs. Seward has been a club woman for 
thirty-four years, and as some one has said 
of her, she has always been identified with 
those who did something that stood for an 
ideal or a purpose. She was one of the 
organizers of the National Society of New 
England Women, and is number four on 
the membership roll that now numbers 
over seven hundred. Mrs. Seward is also 
a member of Sorosis, has been a member 
of the Women’s Club in Orange since its 
inception, and was at one time its Presi- 
dent. She has also been a member of the 
International Sunshine Society since its 
beginning and is at present its first Vice 
President. 

& 
* * 

Colony eight, Brooklyn. Mrs. Clark was 
instrumental with Mrs. Clark Sumner and 
Mrs. H. B. Shute in forming the Brooklyn 
Colony. Their charter membership num- 
bered 130. The growth of the society has 
been rapid, its numbers being now 210. Its 
affairs have been managed both success- 
fully and harmoniously under its capable 
President, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore, At 
the closing social meeting on May roth 
a carefully prepared paper on New Eng- 
land Composers was read by Mrs. James 
E. Hills, one of the members, which traced 
the growth of music from the earliest song 
and hymn writers of the colonial period 
down to the present day, noting that of 
the well known composers of to-day all but 
one were born and live in New England. 
The Society possess a large number of 
talented women and one of these, Mrs. 
George Winthrop Knight, added to the pro- 
gram an original story, “The Family 
Feud.” Mrs. Washington Hull, the Re- 
cording Secretary, is a talented musician 
and gave the fitting touch of music in 
piano solos. The earlier meetings were 
held in private residences; but the Society 
has outgrown this plan and this closing 
meeting was held in the parlors of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

At the annual meeting which was held 
at the home of the President on May 3rd 
reports of the various officers, and com- 


mittees were read and approved by the 


membership and the balloting resulted in 
the re-election of the officers of the first 
year: President, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore; 
Vice President, Miss Isabel M. Chapman; 
second Vice President, Mrs. George Gor- 
don Brooks; third Vice President. Mrs. N. 
J. Bishoprick; Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T 
Pierce; Assistant Treasurer, Miss Jessie C. 
Shute; Recording Secretarv, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Hull; 
Miss Anve K. Salter. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
The members of the 
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Executive Board are Mrs. Henry Bruce 
Shute, Mrs. Clark F. Sumner, Mrs. R. P. 
S. Webster, Mrs. H. D. Donnelly, Mrs, 
George W. Bailey, Mrs. Alexander Cook, 
Mrs. J. E. Pettee and Mrs. Camden C. 
Dike. After the vacation season the So- 
ciety will resume its work under its Presi- 
dent, whose parting words were bot! a 
stimulus and a warning. Mrs. Moore : iid, 
“Here is an opportunity. With a leave: of 
two hundred woman power we can mike 
a stand, and promote a clean, wholesome, 
social atmosphere, founded on loyalty to 
the city of our home, that shall be ried 
by the steadfast purpose that emano ed 
from our New England ancestry which we 
reverence, not for buildings and mo u- 
ments erected in hamlets and cities ‘ut 
for the spirit of calm, persistent, upriy it 
living that makes their everlasting mo: 1- 
ment.” 


* 
x Ok 
Buffalo, Colony two, like the Parent 
Society, elects her officers on the plan 


progression. At their (fifth) annual me 
ing held at the Iroquois in May, M 
George A. Wallace, former first V 
President, progressed to the presidency a 
Mrs. Thomas H. Oswald, former seco 
Vice President, became first Vice Pre 
dent and Mrs. Frank E. Comstock w 
elected second Vice President. Mrs. Hen 
Essex progressed to Secretaryship ai 
Miss Helen T. Hayden to office of Trea 
urer. Others elected were Assistant Se 
retary, Miss Kittie E. Jarrett; Assista: 
Treasurer, Mrs. Albert H. Briggs; chair 
man of Board, Mrs. Chester Sternberg 
number 10, Mrs. W. A. Sawyer; numbei 
11, Mrs. J. A. Johnson. Immediately fol 
lowing the announcement of the election, 
luncheon was served in the large banquet 
ing hall of the hotel; covers were laid for 
seventy-five. The luncheon was served 
from small tables. At one large round 
table with twelve covers were seated the 
President and other members of the Board 
with Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, President of 
the Western New York Federation as a 
guest of honor. Red and white roses 
formed the centre piece of each table 
Mrs. Daniel Frederic Potter the retiring 
President was the toast-mistress, and her 
remarks in introducing the speakers were 
very apt and happy. The toasts were “The 
Arbutus,” response by Miss Katherine G 
Randall; “Brick Ovens and Baking Days 
of Old New England,” Miss Mary Park; 
“Hail to the Silent Contingency,” Mrs. 
Jennie R. Smead; “Here’s to the Year to 
Come,” Mrs. George A. Wallace. At the 
conclusion of the toasts all joined in sing- 
ing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

We learn to-day with regret of the con- 
templated removal from the city of one 
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of our charter members, Mrs. William 
Rossiter Waters, who will take up a resi- 
dence very soon in Philadelphia. 
om 
* * 

Montclair, Colony three. A social meet- 
ing of the Montclair Colony of New Eng- 
land Women was held at the residence of 
the retiring President, Miss Florence Os- 
good Rand, on May 17th. In spite of the 
oppressive weather many members were 
present. 

he newly elected President, Mrs. H. 

C. Newell was formally introduced to the 
Colony; plans for summer work were dis- 
cussed and decided upon; a report of the 
meeting of the New. Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Metuchen was given by 
James Trimble, who with Mrs. Ogden 
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Brower represented the Montclair Colony 
there. 

- 

* * 

The Biennial Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which met in St. Paul in early June 
carried much interest for the New England 
cause. The President of the National So- 
ciety with several delegates from the Pa- 
rent Society and several from Colonies, 
aided by New England born women of 
St. Paul held a reception which was largely 
attended by the women of New England 
ancestry who were present at the Conven- 
tion. The organization of several import- 
ant Colonies will eventually be the out- 
growth. A more extended account of the 
federation meeting will appear in next 
month’s issue. 





Song of the Dawn 


By Witit1AM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


Between the morning-star and the sea 

The black night hangs disconsolately ; 
Winds from the gates of the east arise 

And crack the silence to the skies, 

Through which the long gray dawn can flee 
3etween the morning-star and the sea. 


Between closed eye-lids and the sea 
An echo floats continuously ; 

The spirit wavers ere ’tis won, 

As the east pauses ere the sun 
Lights the whole world up, radiantly, 
Between closed eye-lids and the sea. 


Between the sunlight and the sea 

Time hoists her sails, pulls anchor free; 
The ship of Life moves on its keel— 
Humanity commands the wheel, 

And steers for one more Hope to be— 
Between the sunlight and the sea. 
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In July, what we want of books, 
see them) is entertainment; 
be read out doors, if indeed we read at 
all! Better enjoy Nature to the full: her 
best moods and seasons are so capricious 
and fleeting. But before we take up the 
lighter sort, I do want to speak of four 
biographies. 

Ben Franklin, who looms up bigger every 
decade, is now having his fullest apprecia- 
tion, and many will want to read A. H. 
Smyth’s new edition of the “Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin,” now coming out at 
Macmillan’s. The London Times recently 
had a column leader, in which Franklin’s 
predictions in advance of the Revolution- 
ary war were given as evidence of rare in- 
tellectual greatness; superior to his politi- 
cal contemporaries in both countries. 

Referring to some ill tempered criticism 
of Franklin in London, Chatham said that 
if he had the care of settling this moment- 
ous business he should not be ashamed to 
call to his assistance, one so perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole of American 
affairs: one of whom all Europe held in 
highest estimation for his knowledge and 
wisdom, and ranked with our Boyles and 
Newtons; who was an honor, not to the 
English nation only, but to human nature. 
In the sixth volume, he has a_ speech, 
hitherto unknown which he composed for 
King George, predicting the length and 
cost of the American war. “A seven or 
ten years job, at least. My ministers rep- 
resent the reduction of the whole conti- 
nent of North America to submission as a 
matter very easily to be done in a twink- 
ling. I am very sure that if you meddle 
with it, that you will find it a very differ- 
ent sort of business.” 


(as I 
books that can 


The autobiographical 
Tolstoy, just out, will be hailed as mo 
important, as the compiler Paul Birukof 
has had the co-operation of Countess To 
stoy and special recollections of his child 
hood, youth and early manhood by Tolst 
himself. Intimate friends and special ad 
mirers have also contributed their quot 
The two lists of books that greatly influ 
enced Tolstoy in the formative period o 
life I’d like to give entire, but its July 
and you will read this three volume life 
when it is cooler. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
First volume $1.50. 

Two old time ladies bearing the name of 
“Elizabeth,” so popular with this genera- 
tion of women writers, are brought once 
more into notice by their admiring rela- 
tives. ’Tis a great-great niece of Elizabeth 
Montagu, who now edits her voluminous 
correspondence from 1720 to 176r. 

Mrs. Montagu’s husband, a sedate mem- 
ber of Parliament, an elderly man of great 
means and high social position, was a 
cousin of the husband of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; therefore being well 
fitted for a leader in literary and social 
circles,.her environments made it all very 
easy. 

Her salon caught the celebrities of her 
day: Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Walpole 
Garrick, the over solemn Dr. Young of 
those lugubrious Night Thoughts and so 
on; and all the famous women of the time. 
In the Title, she is called “The Queen of 
the Blue-Stocking Club.” I think the name 
Blue-Stocking was first applied to the 
agreeable Dr. Stillingfleet, whose blue 
stockings were often noticed at these re- 
ceptions. By the way how cleverly Jeffrey 
hit the happy medium, when speaking of a 
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literary woman, he said, “I don’t care how 
blue her stockings are, if her petticoats are 
long enough to hide her hose.” 

She was generally rather stately in man- 
and style but occasionally evolved a 
icism or an epigram; as “We are most 
to blame the crowd when we ourselves 
out of the “tumult.” “As soon as 

se great folks are disgusted they go 

. the country; the indignant statesman 
| nts trees upon which he wishes all his 

mies hanged.” Of a many legged table; 
hy so many legs are needed to stand 

l, I cannot imagine.” E. P. Dutton & 

mpany. $8.00 net. 

[hese publishers who are unusually ac- 
this year, are helping the whole read- 
world by their philanthropic idea of 

veryman’s Library” giving the best read- 

r in fifty cent volumes. This is grand! 

ussia has just now barred Dime Novels 

too suggestive and stimulating to rowdy 
is and if they will replace this wretched, 
ngerous trash, with Dutton’s low priced 
asures, it may lead to desirable results. 

And the other noted Elizabeth? O, yes, 
Elizabeth Carter is also the honored sub- 
ect of a new biography, a more interest- 
ng character to me than Mrs. Montagu, 

self-complacent in her elegant mansion 

1 Portman Square, London. 
Dr. Johnson said she was the best 
ireek scholar in England; and of her 
translation of Epictetus, which brought her 
me thousand pounds, Dr. Warton said, “It 
excels the original.” But, however great 
this praise seems, I value more the fact 
that she could make a delicious pudding or 
embroider a handkerchief, was a fine 
dancer and even somewhat of a romp in 
youth. 
' William Hayley dedicated his study of 
‘Old Maids, Ancient and Modern,” to her 
“As a Poet, a Philosopher and as an Old 
Maid.” She once went to a puppet show 
with friends, but Punch, usually more 
jocose than delicate, was dull and serious. 
“Why, Punch,” says the showman, “what 
inakes you so stupid?” “I can’t talk my 
own talk,’ answers Punch, “because the 
famous Miss Carter is here.” 

We say that letter-writing is a lost art; 
meaning the writing of such letters as 
were produced by Cowper, Pope, Walpole, 
Madame Sevigne, Lady Montagu, and that 
is true. But who reads the Letters from 
Mrs. Stevenson( the Mother of the be- 
loved R. L.) without feeling that for every- 
day life her style is more enjoyable? The 
book itself is so light and delightfully easy 
to hold that you do not have to think of 
it as you eagerly follow through the magic 
of her simple word pictures, of the daily 
home life in that picturesque Samoan home 
where unfeigned love reigned supreme and 
the only shadow was the ill health of the 
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adored son and husband. These accounts 
of daily doings which were sent back to 
Scotland, extend from 1891 to 1895, are 
dedicated to Stevenson’s wife and are pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Now one sees where the charm and in- 
spiration came from and the tender love- 
ableness and the habit of hopefulness in 
the midst of dread forebodings. Now one 
knows where those dark wonderful eyes 
came from; from that dear mother; and her 
picture at the beginning of the books tells 
more of the rare son than we could have 
known in any other way. For she had the 
same brilliancy, the same personal charm 
and wit, the same responsive nature, with 
extraordinary quickness of sympathy and 
understanding, and the same sterling com- 
mon sense. She writes “Among those that 
I heard last week I came on a rabid ‘Total 
Abstinence’ man, and a woman lecturing 
rather frantically on woman’s rights and 
wrongs. All these violences are very un- 
savory to me: surely it is pu.sible to do 
what is right, and even to advocate it, 
without screaming.” She quotes “Son” as 
saying, “Half the worth of life is in its 
unexpectedness.” 

She speaks of the Samoan boys greatly 
enjoying playing cricket with sticks for 
bats and oranges for balls. The queer, un- 
finished costumes of their servants are 
noted, the waiter in a blue and white lava- 
lava, a white shirt, a pale blue sash round 
his waist with tails hanging down below. 
This gave a striking effect and he was 
most dignified; “A member of the royal 
family of Fiji!” 

“The Samoan designation for a wife is 
the ‘back of the house’; a modest honour 
truly, unless they mean the back bone!” 
Here was a mother of the blessed, old fash- 
ioned sort, and moreover the high bred 
lady, adaptable to any situation and grac- 
ing all with her indescribable “atmos- 
phere”; which is to a woman, what fra- 
grance is to a rose. 

For new books for an idle summer hour, 
or hammock time, I would advise “In 
Vanity Fair,” by Mrs. Brainerd, (Eleanor 
Hoyt), a sparkling, entertaining record of 
“Fashion, Folly, Frolic and Fun,” in Paris. 
Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

This collection of newspaper letters, deal- 
ing with the old familiar themes of dress, 
men dressmakers, sports, the queens of the 
demi-monde and the grande cocotte, is 
well written; appealing of course only to 
women and men dressmakers, of whom 
Mrs. Brainerd says, “They are the truly 
great men of that cosmopolitan Capital.” 

“Paris is full of great men, politicians, 
statesmen, writers, musicians, who strut 
across the public stage and play roles. But 
Paris could do without them. Given a 
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cataclysm and a possibility of saving some 
one famous man for the Republic, Paris 
would unhesitatingly rescue Paquin.” 

She defines that mystic word “Chic” at 
length and adds that “The Parisenne is 
the true ‘femme chique.’” 

Our wealthiest American women seem to 
be trying hard to emulate the Parisian in 
fascinating sartorial effects and we learn 
that several expend forty or fifty thou- 
sand on lingerie alone. 

“The Court of Love,” by Alice Brown, 
a light comedy, with no plot, a decided 
change from all her previous’ work. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.25. 

“Uncle William,” by Jeanette Lee . The 
Century Company. The story of a so- 
called “shiftless man” who easily rose to 
grand heights of achievement when the 
urgent cry for help came to him. One of 
the best short stories of the season, and 
Mrs. Lee deserves our thanks for the les- 
sons so unobtrusively given. 

“The Dawn of a To-morrow” is an- 
other story, written with such earnestness, 
such conviction of the possibilities that may 
come into every life, that it must be 
stronger than many sermons for those who 
are discouraged. It is not Christian Sci- 
ence but leans that way. Mrs. Burnett 
wrote this straight from her heart and it 
will wake to better things many and many a 
reader. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“In Our Town,” is a great favorite with 
me. By William Allen White of Emporia, 
Kansas, editor of the Gazette there( a 
power in the state), and the author of “In 
Boyville.” His knowledge of human na- 
ture in boys and men and women, in vari- 
our types, is excruciatingly keen and cor- 
rect. McClure, Phillips & Company pub- 
lish both of these books. 


If you want downright fun get “Pigs is 
Pigs,” same publisher, by Ellis Parker But- 
ler, who is a genuine humorist, a success- 
ful advertising writer, who used to write 
humorous stories on advertising topics but 
who is now advertising his power to pro- 
voke hearty laughter and incidentally the 
miraculous fecundity of the Guinea Pig! 
As there are five hundred and seventy-five 
thousand readers who have made the series 
of the “John Henry” books a pecuniary and 
cachinnatory success I mention “Skiddoo” 
as the last, till another appears, same style 
as the others; coarse but comical. By 
Hugh McHugh (George V. Hobart). G 
W. Dillingham Company, New York. 


And now, do come out doors. 
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If you need a gardening manual in , 
densed form, that will be a safe guide 
will tell all you should know for the sma 
sum of one dollar, buy “The Season 
a Flower Garden,” by Louise She! 
Each month is separately treated, be 
ning with September, the true time to s: 
work for another spring. Scribner’s S 

Many publishers now have a long list 
Books for Sportsmen. Scribner’s off 
twenty-five all by experts and men 
known. 

I find “Camp Kits and Camp Life” « 
of the most practical books on this 
cinating subject; it is fully illustrated ; 
gives besides all other needed informatio: 
excellent receipts for cooking and remed 
for illness or accidents. By Charles Ste 
man Hanks, author of “Hints to Golfers” 


$1.50. 

“Life in the Open; Sport with Rod, G 
and Horse and Hound in Southern Ca 
fornia,” by Charles Frederick Holder wi 
has spent twenty years in the region de- 
scribed and is recognized as an authority 
on the sports, climate and productions of 
Southern California. This is from G. ] 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Herbert B. Turner & Company of Bos 
ton, issue a full list of new publications. 

James H. Hyslop stands first with “Enig 
mas of Psychical Research and Scienc 
and a Future Life.” There is no question 
so engrossing to me as, Do we live again’? 
And the next, Can we communicate afte: 
death with those we loved on earth 
These questions are being thoroughly in 
vestigated by many of our greatest sci 
entists and I shall soon give their opin 
ions. In the meantime, what can detain 
Dr. Hodgson? He is still silent. 

Mr. Turner announces a score of novels 
all of them good sellers: “In the Sixties and 
Seventies,” a volume of Reminiscences by 
Laura Hain Friswell, a book I shall quote 
next month; “Songs in a Sun Garden,” by 
Coletta Ryan who is herself the veritable 
Ladv of Good Cheer, of whom she sings. 

“Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some 
of its Disciples,” by Charles H. Stanley 
Davis, M.D., Ph.D. 

“The Ethics of Imperialism,” bv Albert 
Carman, who does not consider Imperial- 
ism antogonistic to Christian ethics. 

“Lyrics of Life and Love,” by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Stedman wrote to 
this singer, “I see you have the lyrical 
gift.’ “The Charm of Youth,” is another 
volume of dainty verse by Alexander 
Jessup. 





Editor’s Table 


Tke discussion of a line in Gray’s 
“Elecy,” in the April number of the New 
fEncLtaAND MAGAZINE is extremely interest- 
ing; and I am tempted to add a few com- 
ments upon it, and on other passages in 
the poem which have been misunderstood 
as well as misprinted and corrupted in 
most of the standard editions. 

With regard to this particular passage 
I have never had any doubt that “still- 
ness 3 the subject of the verb. When I 
edited “Select Poems of Gray” in 1876, I 
thi "1 had met with no comment on the 
line. My own note reads: “Air is of 
course the subject, not the object, of the 
verb.” I am inclined to think that I in- 
ser'cd it because editors and critics had 
bee: generally misled by a similar inver- 
sion of subject and object in the oth 
stanza (to which I shall refer farther on). 
and it may have occurred to me that such 
a misapprehension was possible here. 

me of those who make “air” the sub- 
ject appear to assume that “holds” must 
have an “active” meaning which does not 
admit of a subject like “stillness.” It does 
not necessarily mean to “seize,” or “hold 
fasi,” or “constrain,” or, as Judge Holmes 
suggests, imply that stillness “drops on the 
back of the air and fastens its teeth in its 
neck like a wolverine.” A familiar sense 
of the word is to “possess,” which, as often 


used, implies a holding that is quiet and 


passive. Here it means simply that the 
stillness pervades the air; it is the state 
or condition of the air for the time being. 
There is an exact parallel to the expres- 
sion in Tennyson’s “CEnone”: “For now the 
noonday quiet holds the hill.” Would any 
critic quarrel with that? Does it not prac- 
tically settle the question? 

The weight of authority, as cited in the 
article, is clearly in favor of this view; 
and the poets, particularly the critic-poets, 
like Lowell, Stedman, and Howells, are on 
that side. As Dr. Warren says, a poet 
would decide in favor of “stillness,” though 
a logician might not. 

When I edited the poem, thirty years ago, 
I found that it had not been printed cor- 
rectly for more than fifty years; and the 
corruptions have been reproduced in nearly 
all of the more recent reprints. 

The first of these corruptions is in the 
line, “The lowing herd wind slowly o’er 
the lea,” as it reads in all three extant 
manuscripts of the poem in Gray’s hand- 
writing and in his first (1768) collected 
edition of his poems. The first (1751) edi- 
tion in separate form has “winds,” which 
was obviously one of the misprints in 
which that edition abounded. Gray wrote 
to Walpole soon after the book appeared: 
“Nurse Dodsley [the publisher] has given 


it a pinch or two in the cradle that (I 
doubt) it will bear the marks of as long 
as it lives.” This was prophetic so far as 
this misprint was concerned. Among the 
others were “sacred” for “secret,” “hidden” 
for “kindred,” and “frowning” for “smil- 
ing” (in the 27th stanza). 

Tennyson, in referring to one of his 
changes in “In Memoriam,” told his friend 
Knowles that he would “almost rather 
sacrifice the sense than have two s’s come 
together”: and Gray, whose ear was no 
less sensitive, would never have written 
“winds slowly.” But “winds” spoils the 
meaning as well as the rhythm. The poet 
does not see the herd as an aggregate—a 
snakelike monster crawling through the 
fields—but the animals that compose it; 
and “lowing” also suggests the plural. No- 
body who had ever seen and heard cows 
coming home from pasture could make 
“herd” virtually singular. 

There is a worse blunder in the oth 
stanza: 

“The boast of heraldry, 

power, 
py all that beauty, 
e’er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 


All the manuscripts and Gray’s edition of 
1768 have “Awaits”; but all the standard 
editions from Mason’s (1775) down to 
1876 and most of more recent date read 
“Await,” making “hour” the object instead 
of the subiect of the verb. Here there 
can be no doubt of the inversion. “Await” 
of course implies expectation; but to say 
that the noble, the rich, and the powerful 
are expecting, or looking forward to, the 
hour of death, is the direct opposite of the 
poet’s meaning. Death is awaiting them, 
though they give no thought to its inevit 
able coming. In this instance the verb 
has no ambiguous meaning, as “hold” has 
been supposed to have, and the grammati- 
cal construction does not admit of ques- 
tion. Gray himself furnishes a parallel to 
the passage in “The Bard”: 


the pomp of 


all that wealth 


“Fair laughs the morn, and soft the 
zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o’er the azure 
realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow and Pleasure at 
the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects 
his evening prey.” 
The reference here is to the death of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. 
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In the 31st stanza, Mitford’s edition 
(1816) and most of those since that date 
read thus: 


“He gave to Misery (all he had) a 
tear; 
He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all 
he wish’d) a friend.” 
But Gray wrote: 
“He gave to Misery all he had, a tear; 
He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all 
he wish’d) a friend.” 


Here the meaning suffers and the rhythm 
is ruined by the change. What the poet 
emphasizes is that the young man gave to 
the wretched all that he had, though, poor 
as he was, he could give only his pity and 
sympathy. The change lays stress on the 
fact that he “gave a tear,” adding paren- 
thetically that it was all he had to give. 
But the injury to the measure is far more 
serious. The exquisite modulation of the 
passage is utterly destroyed by the double 
parenthesis, which introduces two identi- 
cal pauses in each line, giving a discordant 
jingle to the couplet which would have 
made Gray squirm in his coffin if he could 
have heard it. There is no finer example 
of metrical modulation in English poetry 
than the “Elegy,” and it is amazing that 
any critic could have marred it in this 
abominable manner, and even more amaz- 
ing that the mutilation should have es- 
caped detection and correction for more 
than half a century. 

All of these corruptions have been re- 
produced in the latest edition of Bryant’s 
“Library of Poetry and Song” (1895) and 
in every similar anthology that I have 
seen. I find them also in a volume of poe- 
try, nominally edited by Mr. T. B. Aldrich 
and published in 1903. 

Apropos of metrical mangling of the 
poem I may add that Warton wanted to 
make the first line read “The curfew tolls! 
—the knell of parting day.” But the man- 
uscripts and Gray’s own edition prove that 
he did not write it so, and the change 
would introduce a bad discord into the 
very first bar of the rhythmic movement 
of the poem. The deliberate omission of 
any “cesura,” or metrical pause, in the 
opening line gives the keynote of the pen- 
sive elegiac music. 

In the 5th stanza some readers have 
strangely supposed that the “lowly bed” 
refers to the grave; and Mr. Lloyd, in his 
Latin translation of the “Elegy,” so inter- 
prets it. In the same stanza the expression 
“ply her evening care” was criticized by 
Mitford; and the use of the verb is cer- 
tainly more peculiar than that of “holds” 
as applied to “stillness.” Gray, however, 


has it again in the Eton “Ode”: “their 
labors ply;” and Thomson in his “Winter” 
has “Plies his sad song.” 
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There has been some controversy 
among the English editors and critics as 
to the construction and precise meaning of 
the 22d stanza: 

“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a 

prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er re- 
signed, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheer- 

ful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look 
behind ?” 


Is “to dumb forgetfulness a prey” in 
apposition with “who,” or does the phrase 
complete the predicate “resigned”? Hales, 
in his “Longer English Poems” (London, 
1872), after discussing the passage at some 
length, prefers the latter explanation, in- 
terpreting thus: “Who ever resigned this 
life with all its pleasures and pains to be 
utterly ignored and forgotten; that is, who 
ever, when resigning it, reconciled himself 
te its being forgotten?” For myse!’, I 


prefer to take “to dumb forgetfulnes; a 
prey” as appositional and proleptic, ind 
not as the grammatical complement of 
“resigned”: Who, yielding himself up a 


prey to dumb forgetfulness, ever resigned 
life without casting a longing look behind? 

In the 27th stanza, it is a question 
whether “woeful-wan” should be a com- 
pound. The hyphen is not in the edition 
of 1768, but as it is found in one of the 
manuscripts I have retained it, with the 
majority of the editors. 

In the next stanza “custom’d” is Gray’s 
word, not “’custom’d,” as often printed. 
The dictionaries cite ample authority for 
“custom” as a verb from the 14th century 
down to the 18th, when it seems to have 
become obsolete. 

The “recorded” statement that Gray 
kept the “Elegy” for twenty years, “ripen- 
ing it by frequent revision,” is incorrect. 
He began the poem in the autumn of 1742 
In the winter of 1749, after the death of 
his aunt, Mary Antrobus, he resumed work 
upon it and finished it early in June, 1750 
It was first published in quarto form on 
the 16th of February, 1751, without the 
author’s name. This was at Gray’s request 
He had induced his friend, Sir Horace 
Walpole, to get Dodsley to print it, in 
ordgr to anticipate its appearance in a 
magazine, the editor of which had ob- 
tained a copy of it. Walpole contributed 
a brief prefatory “Advertisement” to the 
pamphlet, stating that the poem came into 
his hands “by accident.” It was at once 
reprinted by at least four of the maga 
zines; and Gray records on the margin of 
of one of the manuscripts that Dodsley’s 
issue “went through four editions in two 
months,” followed immediately by seven 
more. It first appeared with Gray’s name 
In 1753. W. J. Roxre. 
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Greater Industries of America 


NUMBER FIVE 





Does This Country Produce the Best Soap? 


By HeERBert CHURCHILL 


I was standing, one day last week, watch- 
ing the orderly routine of many work- 
men, the boiling of huge caldrons, the 
passing of big white masses to centrifugal 
machines or crutchers, presses and molds 
in the great establishment of Swift and 
Company at Chicago where soap is made, 
my senses bewildered by a curious spec- 
tacle of industry and the thought came to 
me: should not the soap maker be classed 
with those who purify the world along 
with the other dignitaries who cleanse and 
ennoble mankind. It was a work-a-day 
romance not at all inspiring in an element- 
ary view, dull perhaps in its setting. 
sternly utilitarian in moral effect yet 
having a distinctly purifying influence on 
the minds, bodies and even the apparel of 
millions of persons who have become 
familiar with it. It seemed a_ strange 
cradle for a domestic divinity, this 
maze of toil, but there was no ques- 
tioning its perfection. I watched the 
shaping of the white pellets, the fragrant 
nuggets, the pellucid bars into dainty 
forms, all neatly wrapped and _ labelled, 
that were soon to felicitate the comfort of 
the patrons of Pullman cars, ocean steam- 
ships, palatial hotels and a myriad of pri- 
vate homes all over this and many other 
countries. There was something refresh- 
ing in the thought of tons upon tons of 
fragrant toilet luxury. 


The caldrons, a dozen or so of them, 
contained 350,000 pounds each of ivory 
liquid the ingredients of which, pure tal- 
low, cocoanut oil and just enough alkali 
to make the mixture saponify, had boiled 
for a week and the liquid, about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, was carried to 
contrifugal machines where it was whipped 
or churned and molded into immense 
blocks of 500 pounds each. These blocks 
that look like great marble pedestals are 
cut by wires into various shapes and sizes 
which are in turn treated for the special 
purpose each is intended. After being 
milled and molded the pellets or by com- 
mon usage, cakes, are wrapped and placed 
in attractive boxes under their distinguish- 
ing titles. 

I was surprised at the apparent simpli- 
city of making soap scientifically and 
under the most rigid analytical rules. One 
would suppose the process would be tedi- 
ous but the time occupied is very short 
after leaving the caldrons. There is 
nothing very mystifying about it either— 
everything depends upon purity. From 
the expert’s laboratory all the way through 
to the shipping department the idea of 
purfity is rigorously maintained. It is uni- 
versally known that Swift and Company 
are producers of the highest grade tallow 
made in the world. It is what is known 
to the trade as edible or cooking tallow, is 








AMERICAN 


a synonym for purity and none but the 
cream of this tallow is used in the soaps 
they manufacture. 

What gentle housewife the world over 
does not know and use Wool Soap and 
praise it too, above all other soaps, be- 
cause it cleanses the most dainty laces and 
delicate fabrics so easily and perfectly: 
because it will not shrink any kind of 
goods and is especially adapted to wash- 
ing flannels. It is considered unequalled 
by many fastidious persons for the bath 
and toilet. 

The name of Swift’s Pride I was told 
was applied to that famously good soap 
because the makers were exceptionally 
proud of its superior qualities. There is 
no soap more satisfactory for wood-work 
especially varnished surfaces; in the laun- 
dry it is a quick and thorough cleanser 
and never injures the most delicate fabric: 
it keeps painted surfaces looking like new. 
Swift’s Pride Washing Powder is particu- 
larly useful for cleaning floors and tables, 
and keeping sinks sweet and clean: is 
best for metals and silverware and is 
generally favored for all work about the 
house. 

It has long been known that pine tar 
formed an invaluable ingredient for a per- 
fectly neutral soap to constitute the most 
useful acquisition to the toilet, especially 
for shampooing the hair, softening rough 
or chapped skin. Swift’s Oriental Tar Soap 
has supplied this requisite most admirably. 
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It is made of materials carefully sek cted, 
is compounded with the utmost care and js 
one of the best all-a-round soaps obtain- 
able. It is chiefly to be recommended in 
the care of the hair. It will also be found 
beneficial in removing dandruff in which it 
acts as a preventive of premature baldness, 

This was my first invasion of the 
dominion of the soap maker. I went with 
just a little misgiving that perhaps | 
might not like an inside view of its secrets 
and lose some of my passion for the most 
exquisite component of the toilet b:t I 
came away with two distinct impressions: 
that all the Swift soaps are absolutely 
pure and that those persons who profess 
to believe a very high grade toilet soap 
must be made in France are greatly in 
error or prejudiced. For my own part I 
shall believe the evidence of my own cyes 
and insist that America produ¢es the toilet 
soap par excellence of the world and tliese 
standard brands of Swift and Company, 
are of the most sought for and satisfying— 
Crown Princess being the premier toilet 
soap of this country: Lily Blossoms, Violet 
Blossoms, Orchid Blossoms, Rose Blos- 
osms, Violet de Parme, Savon Carnation, 
Savon Heliotrope, Savon Lilac, Mildred, 
Quo Vadis, Ramona, Margerie. 

If you find it inconvenient or difficult to 
get these superior soaps of dealers in your 
neighborhood take a hint from me; write 
the makers. They will see that you are 
supplied. 
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NUMBER SIX 
A Brief History of Danderine 


By Hersert CHURCHILL 


It may be a disputed question whether 
anything good ever came out of Denmark 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
something mighty good came out of Okla- 
hama. It was there in 1901 that Dan- 
derine was first made. It was produced in 
a modest way at Guthrie but because it 
was thoroughly genuine and did all that 
was claimed for it by its discoverer, and 
more than any other hair tonic, invigora- 


MISS FRANCES MARIE KNOWLTON 
tor or grower had ever done it immediately 
acquired a feputation that made its manu- 
facture at some central point of distribu- 
tion essential. 

There is a lesson in business worth 
learning in the astonishing hold upon pop- 
ular favor that Danderine has gained in 
five years—if the maker of a proprietary 
remedy is absolutely honest and its merits 
are greater than its pretensions, if it is 
found to do precisely what it is adver- 


tised to accomplish, it will bear the in- 
effaceable stamp of success; if it is in any 
any sense an imposition sooner or later the 
public will turn upon it. 

Danderine was an exceptional example 
of this essential quality of honest merit. 
It proved to be an efficient and reliable 
tonic for the scalp and a hair grower with- 
out an equal. It acted as a medicine that 
regenerated the scalp, it increases the 
growth and thickness of the hair and 
where baldness had not become permanent 
through age or some irremediable affliction 
it stimulated fresh growth.’ It proved an 
especial boon to women whose hair was 
thin or falling and to children whose hair 
was thin or weak. After severe sickness 
that caused loss of all or a large part of 
the hair it was found to be an infallible 
remedy. And so Danderine gained the 
confidence of millions of people in the 
United States and its manufacture devel- 


oped faster than any other remedy of any 


kind made in this country. 

The business was moved to Chicago, and 
there Danderine remedies such as soap 
for shampooing, shaving, etc., face and 
massage cream were added and The 
Knowlton Danderine Company had _ be- 
come the largest patent medicine institu- 
tion in America. They spend half a mil- 
lion dollars in advertising every year and 
the sales are computed in eight figures. 
They have a record of the largest indi- 
vidual sales ever made. The Ralph P. 
Hoagland Drug Company of Boston 
ordered $55,000 worth at one time. The 
next largest order came from McKesson 
& Robbins of New York for $30,000. A 
train was chartered for the purpose of 
transporting it to its destination. 

Such is the surprising story of Dander- 
ine in brief. It is unquestionably the pre- 
mier hair remedy of the world and one of 
the very few proprietary articles that give 
the public fair and square value and re- 
sults. No one knows this better than the 
writer who owes to Danderine the boon 
of recovery from almost complete baldness. 

We give here a photograph of little 
Miss Frances Marie Knowlton, four years 
of age, a daughter of Dr. E. W. Knowlton, 
discoverer of Danderine, which shows to 
parents what care, persistence and a good 
hair tonic will do in the way of producing 
extraordinary growth. This pretty little 
miss has the longest and most beautiful 
hair ever possessed by a child of her age 
and Danderire grew it. 








With the 


Covenden,” 


As “Broke of 
fifth American edition, was one of the dis- 
tinctively important books of season before 
last, and has continued to. hold that emi- 
nence ever since, the announcement of an- 
other novel by John Collis Snaith is of 


now in its 


more than usual importance. | Its title is 
“Henry Northcote,” and it will be issued 
in the autumn by Herbert B. Turner & 
Company, who are also the publishers of 
“Broke of Covenden.” 


*x 

x * 
Harrison Robertson, the author of “The 
Pink Typhoon,” published by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, will be recalled as the 
author of one of the best short stories of 





HARRISON ROBERTSON 


Author of “The Pink Typhoon” 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906 


the last twenty years, “How the Derby 
was Won,” a Kentucky racing tale. He 
also has three or four novels to his credit 
—‘“Red Blood:and Blue,” “The Opponents,” 
and “The Inlander.” He has been for 
many years the Associate Editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and is himself 
an enthusiastic amateur motorist. He has 
succeeded in writing a new kind of auto- 
mobile story, with an American background 
and American characters. 


Publishers 


William Sage, the author of “The Dis- 
trict Attorney,” a timely novel of political 
and financial life, published by Little, 
Brown & Company, says he is a New [ng- 
lander and is glad of it, as New Englanders 
should be. Although he now resides in 
New York City, he spends his summers up 
among the Presidential range of moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, his native state, 
seeking relaxation and inspiration while 
living the simple life. Mr. Sage spent 
eight years in Wall Street, in the office of 
one of the largest banking firms, and his 
pen picture of Samuel Haverland, the 
father of the hero of “The District Attor- 
ney,” may be said to partake of the char- 
acteristics of a famous New York banker. 
Mr. Sage’s first novel, “Robert Tournay,” 
a story of the French Revolution, was pub- 
lished in 1900. This was followed by “The 
Claybornes,” one of the best of the Civil 
War stories; and “Frenchy, the Story of a 
Gentleman.” 

* 
x * 

Lilian Whiting has left her Boston home 
for an extended visit to Colorado and Ari- 
zona in the preparation of her new book, 
“The Enchanted Mesas,” in which she 
aims to interpret the wonderful progress 
and the splendors of scenic grandeur in 
those regions. Miss Whiting will remain 
in Arizona for some weeks at the Grand 
Canyon and other interesting points, and 
she plans to pass the month of August at 
Glenwood Springs in Colorado—a beauti- 
ful resort in the heart of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Her new book will be published by 
Little, Brown & Company in the fall. In 
the early autumn Miss Whiting will sail 
for Europe, to pass the winter in. Rome. 

a *s 

Jessie Juliet Knox, of San Jose, Cal., the 
author of “Little Almond Blossoms,” a 
collection of Chinese stories: for children, 
with their scenes laid in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, barely escaped with her life 
from the recent earthquake. Writing to 
her publishers, Little Brown & Company, 
Boston, from San Jose, Mrs. Knox says: 
“Myself and family escaped by a perfect 
miracle, although our house was wrecked 
pretty badly. Before we had left our bed- 
room, the roof and chimney fell on the 
bed we had just occupied, so you see we 
escaped death by just a second. We are all 
very thankful to be alive. The great 
Chinatown, about which I have written in 
my book, is all gone. We think now that 
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San Jose will have a large Chinatown, 
larger than ever before. ‘There are now 
hundreds of ’Frisco Chinese in this place. 
No one has any money just now and the 
banks may not open for a month. Every 
one is living out of doors now, and we all 
have a perfect horror of houses.” The 
numerous full-page illustrations of China- 
town scenes in Mrs. Knox’s book are of 
special interest at the present time. 

* 

* * 

One fact that makes Thomas F. Mil- 
lard’s new book, “The New Far East,” 
particularly valuable to Americans is that 
it is the first book by an American written 
from the American point of view and with 
special reference to the interest of this 
country in the Far Eastern situation. 
There have been many books exploiting 
the British, Japanese, Russian, French, 
German, and Italian points of view, but 
until this book there has been nothing dis- 
tinctly American. Mr. Millard’s long 
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THOMAS F. MILLARD 


Author of “The New Far East” 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906 


familiarity with the Far East has enabled 
him to see clearly and to describe vividly 
the true state of affairs in that part of 
the world at the present day and the real 
aims and actions of Japan. He has used 
his knowledge of China to write a play 
the scene of which is laid in that country. 
[he plot depends upon a juxtaposition of 
Eastern and Western social and moral 
ideas and the title is “The Barbarians,” 
though whether this refers to the Orientals 
or the Occidentals the author does not say. 
The play will probably be produced within 
the next year. 


o*s 
Lewis Worthington Smith has collected 
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his verses in a dainty little volume which 
he calls “In the Furrow” after the first 
poem which it contains. The verses of 
Professor Smith are varied in theme, and 
each one is a really poetical thought, well 
expressed, (The Baker-Trisler Company. 
Price 60 cents prepaid.) 


PATRIOTISM AND THE NEw INTERNATIONAL- 
IsM, a Manual for Teachers. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 

The awakening of the world’s educa- 
tors to the importance of the effort for 
international arbitration and peace is one 
of the most significant and cheering facts 
of the time. Horace Mann said half a 
century ago: “If a thousandth part of what 
has been expended in war and preparing 
its mighty engines had been devoted to the 
development of reason and the diffision of 
Christian principles, nothing would have 
been known for centuries past of its ter- 
rors, its sufferings, its impoverishment, 
and its demoralization, but what was 
learned from history.” To-day men every- 
where are coming to the same insight and 
conviction. The peace movement among 
the teachers of France and other Euro- 
pean countries is noteworthy. The con- 
ventions last year in behalf of the cause 
were very large and impressive. In the 
United States a strong committee consist- 
ing of Seth Low, Daniel C. Gilman, An- 
drew D. White, and others has recently 
been created to promote the movement in 
our colleges and universities. Secretary 
Martin of the Massachusetts Board of 
Fducation addressed a special circular last 
year to all the superintendents and high- 
school principals in the state, urging the 
fitting observance in all the schools of 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 
The Hague Peace Conference, Ohio, Kar- 
sas, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Jer- 
sey have taken similar action; and the 
celebration of this international day in the 
schools is sure soon to become general. 

It is to meet the needs of this great 
movement in the schools that Mrs. Mead’s 
little manual for teachers, “Patriotism and 
the New Internationalism,” has been pre- 
pared. It analyzes searchingly true patriot- 
ism and false patriotism, show what the 
new relations and duties are which civi- 
lization to-day imposes upon the family of 
nations, outlines the present constructive 
efforts toward better world organization, 
and furnishes a wealth of inspiring mate- 
rial to aid teachers and the schools in the 
useful observance of May 18th. Prepared 
especially for the schools, it may rightly 
be said also that no other little handbook 
furnishes for the general reader in so few 
pages a better idea of the spirit and defi- 
nite aims of the peace movement at the 
present time. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 
134 pages. Price 20 cents net.) 








The Summer Vacation 





Inland Resorts, Valley, Lake and River Regions 


By J. S. ENGuisH 


New England’s value as a_ vacation 
ground lies not wholly in her seashore and 
mountain regions. From upland to ocean, 
coursing through fresh, verdant valleys 
are silvery streams, outlets to hundreds of 
crystal lakes and ponds around whose 
limpid waters are fragrant forest lands, 
where the pure atmosphere is charged with 
the essence of health and exhilaration and 
the perfume of the pine and spruce Maine 
is covered with miles and miles of forest 
where camper, cottager and sportsman con- 
gregate, to gather in the spoils of this sur- 
passing kingdom. It matters not, whether 
in pursuit of the pleasures of the hunt or 
the rod, or whether on a plain vacation at 
camp or hotel. In this vast area of won- 
derfully wild and supremely picturesque 
territory are some _ seventeen hundred 
ponds and lakes, scattered among pine for- 
ests and meadows, like so many gleaming 
gems of dazzling splendor. 

New Hampshire’s chief prestige, of 
course, lies in the proud possession of her 
“Crystal Hills,” yet even lacking her moun- 
tain grandeur, she would still claim para- 
mount praise because of her jewelled lakes, 
cosily nestling among the receding hills 
or reclining midst green fields and valleys 
watered by rollicking rivers, whose land- 
scape attainments have furnished food for 
many a poet and artist. The vista of quiet 
farm towns and country villages, where 
natives assemble at the post office to dis- 
cover and discuss “the latest news,” the 
peaceful prospect of an old-fashioned farm- 
house with spacious porch, and lattice en- 
twined with trailing vines, and fruitful 
orchards ’round about, these also, are an 
all-sufficient advertisement to attract to the 
“Old New Hampshire Hills” natives and 
visitors. 

Vermont, like the Granite State, relies 
not solely on her verdant hills; for around 
the shores of her romantic Champlain and 
on the banks of her numerous rivers, 
North and South, are pastoral visions of 
landscape beauty, where nature has un- 
sparingly bestowed her choicest of bland- 
ishments; and these scenes have contrib- 
uted their blessings to the advantages of 
the mountains. 





Massachusetts possesses a garden won- 
derfully attractive, a section elevated, yet 
not lofty, where health and recreation go 
hand in hand. In her central, western 
and southern portions, her valleys are 
magnificent in their array of scenery, and 
her rivers and lakes are really bewitching 
in the wealth of their surroundings. 

In little Rhode Island, whose enchanting 
coast line overshadows her other merits, 
there is an inland region where visitors 
annually congregate to experience the ecx- 
uberance of country life and atmosphere; 
and in the old Nutmeg State, among the 
blossoming peach orchards and_ tobacco 
fields are numerous haunts where summer 
tourists linger away the hot months. 

To describe in detail, even sparingly, a!! 
of the inland wonders of New England 
would require an entire magazine, therefore 
in this article, only those sections which 
have reached the front rank of fame will 
be mentioned. 

In the southeastern portion of Maine, 
but eighteen miles west of Portland on the 
Maine Central Railroad is Sebago Lake, 
fourteen miles long and eleven miles across. 


Sebago Lake is a sportman’s rendez 
vous—a_ fishing resort with a_ reputa- 
tion. The lake has but few islands, 


the principal ones being Indian Island, 
with an area of seventy-five acres and 
Frye’s Island, covered with a thousand 
acres of dense forest land. Steamer ser 
vice is in effect during the summer month; 
and sailing up the Notch, a narrow nec! 
of water between the Island and Raymond 
Cape, are the celebrated “Images,” which 
are a mass of jagged, perpendicular rocks. 
rising from the water to a height of 
seventy feet and then sloping into peculiar 
shapes. The island was named for Cap- 
tian Frye, who, being pursued by Indians, 
jumped from the highest cliff and swam 
to Frye’s Island, a half a mile distant. On 
the faces of the cliffs are painted many 
interesting scenes, originally by the In 
dians, but in late years having been erased, 
they have been recently retouched and re 
stored; Captain Frye making his desperate 
leap, Indian wigwams, warriors, animals 


and various guises of savage character 
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are faithfully portrayed. Ere long these 
pictures take on a very realistic appearance 
for as the steamer passes the cliffs, an 
Indian appears! He stands on the summit 
clad in the robes of a warrior; immediately 
dances the war dance and then with a loud 
bang fires off his rifle! The passengers 
on the steamer are invariably aroused at 
this theatrical episode and it is a fair 
sample of the alertness of the modern 
transportation company to please its pa- 
trons. Hawthorne’ Cave and Indian Pulpit 
are nearby places of interest and at the 
farther end of the lake winds the silvery 
waters of the “Sinuous Songo” which 
bears the reputation of being the crooked- 
est river in the world. After sailing for 
five miles over an air line distance of just 
half that length, the steamer arrives at the 
Locks where the Songo and Crooked 
Rivers meet. The steamer is raised by 
means of the lock to the level of the other 
portion of the river and the remaining 
mile sail to the Bay of Naples is favor- 
ably comparable with the excellence of the 
first journey. It is a two miles sail, across 
the “Bay of Naples” up the Chute’s River 
through the draw into Long Lake, at the 
foot of which is located the village of 
Naples. Nearby are five first class hotels. 
Naples is a delightful haunt for all who 
seek a summer outing,—every facility for 
fishing, camping, boating, bathing and hunt- 
ing and an abundance of pure mountain 
air, is at hand. It is a nine miles’ sail up 
Long Lake to Bridgton, passing delight- 
ful farm villages, picturesque landings and 
ideal camping sites. Free coaches trans- 
fer passengers to Bridgton Centre Village, 
one mile distant. Bridgton is a popular 
summer town and here too, the visitor can 
indulge his propensities for riding, fishing, 
boating, mountain climbing and other va- 
cation amusements. 

After Bridgton the next stop is North 
Bridgton, at the head of the lake, where 
the Songo Hotel, a modern summer inn, 
is located. From North Bridgton, the 
steamer crosses the lake to Harrison Vil- 
lage, another little hamlet with two hotels, 
the Elm House and Crystal Lake Hotel. 
Stage may be taken at Harrison for 
Waterford, the birthplace of Artemus 
Ward, a quiet little village nestling among 
the hills of Oxford County. 

At Poland, reached by stage from Dan- 
ville Junction, where a spanking coach 
and four or a large passenger automobile 
is in waiting, is the Poland Springs House, 
the synonym for health, recreation and 
comfort. The Poland Springs Hotel is 
situated eight hundred feet above the sea 
level, in a country of rolling farm lands 
and fragrant pine groves, backed in the 
distance in the far off shadow of the 
clouds by the gloomy peaks of the White 
Mountains. Nature mingles her decora- 


tions with the choicest adornments of the 
landscape artist—who has produced a 
sweeping green lawn covering over 75 
acres, which include the golf links, kept 
always in excellent condition by a com- 
petent corps of attendants. In front of 
the house is a putting course of eigliteen 
holes. A structure of Maine granite, 
which was erected at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1892 as Maine’s State Build- 
ing, was purchased by the Rickers, the 
Princes of the hotel world, who know 
every detail and carefully study any sign 
which will possibly originate an idea for 
improving their already magnificent hos- 
telries. This building was brought back to 
its native state and set up in the grove at 
the end of the south wing, to be used as 
a Library, Art Gallery and Museum for 
floral and geological specimens, collected 
in Maine. The library contains several 
thousand volumes of standard and modern 
works and the art galleries have exhibits 
of the greatest of our American masters, 
while the geological and floral collections 
are extensive. The orchestra is usually 
under the direction of a Boston Symphony 
Orchestra player and each morning and 
evening a concert is given. There is a 
smaller hotel known as the Mansion 
House, under the same management. It is 
a modern hostelry in every sense of the 
word; and although the rates are lower 
than the large hotel, the guests have ail 
the privileges afforded at the other. The 
Mansion House is open the year round 
The hotel rates at the Poland Springs are 
$5 a day or $28 a week, with special rates 
to persons stopping two weeks or longer 
and from $3.50 per day or $17.50 per week 
the Mansion House. The famous Po- 
land Spring water, known all over the 
world for its wonderful curative propensi- 
ties bubbles forth from the earth and is 
bottled here. 

North from the city of Lewiston on the 
Maine Central, a little above Leeds Center 
is Maple Grove on the west bank of An- 
droscoggin Lake. It is one of the choicest 
havens bordering this picturesque sheet of 
water and is fast gaining fame as a sum- 
mer resort. Five miles west of Augusta, 
the capital city, is Lake Cobossocontee. 
Cobossocontee is nine miles long and two 
miles wide. Some thirty or more promi- 
nent islands are scattered over the surface 
of the lake, Hodgon’s being the largest. 
Three miles across the lake from Hodgon’s 
Island is Hammond’s Grove, where twenty- 
five years ago, the first cottage was built, 
fronting the shores of Manchester Bay. 
by a Mr. Hammond. From this small 
beginning grew the summer colony, which 
annually convenes at Winthrop, Monmouth 
and Litchfield in the town of Manchester 
Electric cars connect the nearby towns of 
Gardner and Hallowell and a commodious 
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hotel called “Hotel Pines” 
cellent board and lodging. 

Leaving the Junction at Leeds on the 
Maine Central and journeying towards 
Waterville, Maranacook! Maranacook! is 
the train man’s call. Alighting at Marana- 
cook, the vacationist has but a short jour- 
ney to the hotel on the shore of the lake. 
Last season the house was destroyed by 
fire; but a company has been formed and 
a new hotel will undoubtedly be erected 
and in operation for this coming summer. 
The lake is six miles long, surrounded by 
wooded hills and during the season the 
fishing is excellent; trout, salmon and 
black bass are numerous and are found in 
each one of the chain of lakes of which 
Maranacook is the first. 

On Butler’s or Craig’s Point, across the 
lake from the site of the old hotel is the 
St. Charles, an up-to-date house situated 
on elevated ground and surrounded on 
all sides by beautiful lawns and flower 
beds. Belgrade Lakes next! Arriving 
at the station of Belgrade the stage is 
waiting to conduct the passengers to the 
village by the shores of the lake. A few 
years ago, this resort was practically un- 
known while to-day during the season 
visitors by the hundreds journey to the 
camps or cottages or enjoy the hospitality 
of the Belgrade or Central House—these 
are the two large hotels, besides a score 


furnishes ex- 


of smaller ones which carefully guard the 


wants and welfare of the tourist. In 
spring-time, when the black bass begin to 
bite—and by the way, this is the home of 
that favorite specimen of the finny tribe— 
sportsmen ardent in their desire to be 
among the first to pursue the pleasures of 
Walton, throng the shores. When sum- 
mer comes the sportsman’s places are well 
filled by the colony of resorters who find 
enjoyment in the pure atmosphere; sur- 
passing scenery and delightful opportuni- 
ties for boating; yet the anglers have not 
all hurried away, for the piscatorial sport 
continues until summer has waned and the 
frosts of winter have closed both lakes 
and houses. In the entire Belgrade chain, 
there are nine lakes, the largest of which 
are Great and Long Lakes. 

Waterville is a city of about 10,000, ad- 
mirably placed at the junction of the 
Messalonskee, the outlet of the Belgrade 
Lakes; the Kennebec -which rises in 
Moosehead Lake and the Sebasticook, a 
branch of the Kennebec. It is a railroad 
junction, where the upper and lower routes 
of the Maine Central intersect and is add- 
ing to its reputation and colony year by 
year. The Kennebec, Maine’s_ greatest 
waterway, which empties into the ocean at 
Bath, is a river of tremendous water 
power. It is skirted on both sides, through- 
out its entire length by beautiful forest 
lands. House boats, canoes and all sorts 
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of pleasure craft are frequently seen on its 
surface; and at its source in Mooschead 
Lake, it is a perfect wilderness of entrane- 
ing beauty. 

Moosehead Lake is the largest’ of New 
England’s inland bodies of water. It is 
located about eighty miles north from Ban- 
gor and is reached from Greenville /unc- 
tion, a station on the Bangor and \roo- 
stock Railroad. Moosehead is forty niles 
long, ten miles wide at its narrowest por- 
tion and eighteen miles at its wides: and 
lies 1,000 feet above the sea level. A->und 
the shores of Moosehead as soon as t!* ice 
begins to break, are hundreds of ler- 
men. It is a favorite fishing ground— rout, 
tcgue, and land-locked salmon often’ ‘mes 
weighing three pounds and upwards a: : the 
customary catches. An elaborate repr: duc- 
tion on canvas of this picturesque r 
was shown at the Sportsmen's Show 
winter in Boston. .The giant Mt. K 
like a sentinel guard, faced the blue w 
of the lake from his rising vantage 
on a projecting peninsular,—so impress 
fascinating was the landscape scene, 
hundreds were drawn in admiratioi 
view it night after night, but they 
gazed upon the artificial vista would s 
in open mouthed awe and wonder at 
surprising grandeur of the real scene 
the foot of Kineo Slope is situated ¢ 
Kineo House, an exemplary hotel, suitable 
for the fufilment of all the wants and de- 
sires of the most fastidious summer 
saunterers. It has accommodations for 
four hundred people. The outlook over 
the surface of the lake and the panorama, 
presented from the summit of Mt. Kineo 
is simply superb! A fast steamer is the 
means of communication between Green- 
ville and the hotc!. During the hunting 
season, the shipment of moose and deer 
from Greenville, proves the popularity of 
this territory, as a hunting ground. Green- 
ville is the point of departure for a half 
dozen camps and hotels all delightful 
abodes, reached by stage or steamer. 

Winding around the rorthern extremity 
of Moosehead Lake is the Penobscot 
River. Two courses are presented to the 
canoeist—a journey to the famous North 
east Branch, or a trip down the West 
Branch, through a delightful country af- 
fording in all a tempting water route of 
125 miles. Reached from Stacyville on the 
Bangor and Aroostock Railroad is the 
famous Mt. Katahdin—Mt. Katahdin 
stands alone supreme in the northern wilds 
and rears his summit 5,000 feet. Camp 
and hotels are scattered all about, for this 
is the hunters’ paradise. A great number 
of moose and deer roam the forests. The 
pure atmosphere has all the salubrious qual- 
ities of mountain air; and rest and quiet 
in the most silent of solitudes can be safely 
guaranteed. Fifty miles south of here, in 
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the region known as Katahdin Iron Works, 
are medicinal springs, the waters of which 
are impregnated with iron, and which 
have helped many an invalid whose faith 
is pledged in the curative powers of this 
section. 

Maine has a wilderness untold, where 
campers, fishermen, and hunters live and 
learn during the recreation days. The en- 
tire Washington County inland region, 
served by this railroad is a forest prim- 
eval, containing myriads of silver lakes, 
linked with rushing streams and rivers, 
navigable for canoes and reached by train 
in less than fifteen hours from Boston. 
On the border land between Maine and 
New Hampshire is a chain of lakes called 
the Androscoggin or Rangely Lakes. They 
are situated at an elevation of 1500 feet, 
and because of their altitude are noted 
health resorts. The Rangely region from 
spring until late summer welcomes her 
boarders. The lakes are all connected by 
narrows or streams forming fifty miles of 
continuous water courses. Land-locked 
salmon and square tail trout scaling to 
eight and ten pounds, the largest in the 
world are found here in numbers. 
Dixville Notch, one of the wildest and 
most wonderful mountain passes in New 
England is in the western part of this re- 
gion. The points of penetration for this 
section are from Farmington on the Maine 
Central Railroad, thence via the Sandy 
River Railroad, the only rail line to Range- 
ley furnishing exclusively night sleeping 
car service from Boston by which the tour- 
ist can leave Boston at 10.00 p. m. and be 
at the Rangeley Lake House for breakfast, 
or from Oquossoe on the Portland & Rum- 
ford Falls line. Swiftly gliding steamers 
furnish transportation over the lakes. 

New Hampshire’s inland country is well 
known and chief among her resorts is ‘the 
queenly Lake Winnipesaukee. Winnipesau- 
kee lies at the foot hills of the White 
Mountains and is a favorite resort for va- 
cationists. The lake is twenty-five miles 
long and from one to seven miles wide, 
and situated at an elevation of 472 feet. 
The water is remarkably clear and very 
deep—in some places it is possible to see 
to a depth of 150 feet. The surface is 
covered with over four hundred islands, 
upon which are some delightful cottages 
and camps. Bear Island is the largest and 
is a popular ground for campers and cot- 
tagers. The deep indentations along the 
shore form magnificent coves and harbors, 
which are famed far and wide as vacation 
centres. Alton Bay is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake and has a large sum- 
mer population. It has two hotels, which 
accomodate one hundred people each, at a 
rate from $2 to $3.50 per day, or $8 to $16 
per week, and two excellent boarding 
houses at $1 per day. North of Alton Bay 


bordering the lake on the line of the Bos- 
ton & Maine is Weirs, one of the « 
havens among New Hampshire’s recreation 
haunts. As for scenic attributes, the re- 
ceding hills which rise up by the shores of 
the lake, covered with dense grown wood- 
land ,are a rare sample of New England 
scenery. More than a dozen fine hotels 
are located at Weirs, the Lakeside [ louse, 
which accommodates two hundred, 1 the 
New Weirs being the largest. 

Center Harbor is at the northern 
the lake and possesses all the sup 
qualities of this time honored regio 
very popular with Boston people an 
tains about fifteen hotels and bh 
houses. At the extremity of the n 
site of the lake lies Wolfeboro, a 
esque village, whose suitable situati: 
long ago recognized by the vacation 
cate. Over fifteen hotels provide 
modation from the time the season 
at “Hobbs Is Inn” until late in the fall, 
All these ports are connected by the 
steamer Mt. Washington, the large and 
palatial vessel which, guided by Captain 
Wentworth, sails over the lake, occupying 
about five hours on the trip, and which 
covers a course of sixty miles. The outlet 
of this lake is the Merrimac River. This 
n of 
mac 
Valley. From Lowell, Massachusetts to 
Lake Winnipesaukee, bordering the river 
are pleasant farm lands, rolling hills and 
rich meadows, where hordes of vacation- 
ists have selected summer homes. Among 
these are Lakeport and Laconia on Great 
Bay, an arm of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
Northfield, East Concord, Concord, the 
capital of New Hampshire, Centre Barn- 
stead, Allenstown, Suncook and Hookset, 
Amoskeag and Manchester. Manchester, 
although a busy manufacturing city, has 
attractive portions which boast of all the 
decorations of country life, and among its 
many environments is Lake Massabesic, 
four miles distant, reached by train and 
trolley. Massabesic has manv camps and 
cottages and is a favorite resort for nearby 
towns and cities. 

A few miles west of Winnipesaukee in 
the county of Grafton, New Hampshire, is 
Newfound Lake, a resort which has attrac- 
tions far greater than her spread of popu- 
larity. Newfound Lake is not more widely 
known, simply because this region lacks a 
large hotel, although an abundance of 
farmhouses do their best for the summer 
population. In the early spring, the catches 
of land-locked salmon, often weighing as 
high as eight pounds are frequent, and 
trout, perch, pickerel and bass, inhabit 
these waters. Scores of delightful farm- 
ing towns in the eastern portion of the 
state afford accommodations for the gen- 
eral summer influx. Just over the Massa- 
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chusetts line from Lawrence is Salem, 
New Hampshire; and Canobie Lake, a pop- 
ular resort is near at hand. Canobie Lake 
is much in demand by vacationists who 
seek amusement on their annual rest at 
Salem. A magnificent race track has been 
built at Salem and a large hotel has been 
erected to care for the thousands who are 
expected to journey here during the racing 
meet this season. Candia, Raymond, Ep- 
ping, Newmarket, Exeter, Derry, Sandown, 
Hampstead. and Hubbardstown are ll 
towns along this line of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad in the eastern part of the 
state, which advertise fresh air and coun- 
try life in their soliciting of summer 
boarders. A 

Picture a silvery surface of inland water, 
cosily settled among green hills yet situ- 
ated at an elevation of 1104 feet above sea 
level—and you discern Lake Sunapee! 
Nowhere are there such drives; such 
scenery, such harbors and such a social 
settlement where such sure satisfaction 
rewards the search, no matter what bend 
the vacationist follows. The lake is ten 
miles in length and from one to three miles 
wide. This lake, only thirty miles from 
Winnipesaukee, is 613 feet higher. Suna- 
pee had her commencement as a vacation 
ground in 1876, when the Woodsum 
Brothers, built a small steamer as an in- 
centive to tourists to come and explore 
the charms of this unknown elysium. At 
this time, there was but one regular sum- 
mer boarder in the entire region around 
the lake. The Woodsum Steamboat Com- 
pany—but not the same steamer—still fur- 
nishes the means of transportation over 
the lake, stopping at Pine Cliff, Bright- 


wood, Burkehaven, Blodgetts, Sunapee, 
Soo-Nipi Park, Hastings, Lakeside and 
George’s Mills. Many delightful islands 


and smaller coves and points are passed 
where elegant cottages and inviting camps 
welcome the visitor. These are reached 
by means of smaller steamboat lines and 
many private launches. Blodgetts Landing, 
now one of the foremost of Sunapee’s colo- 
nies was founded twenty-five years ago 
and continues to grow every year in fame 
and favor. Sunapee Harbor is reached by 
train to Sunapee Station and a two and a 
half mile drive by stage or by a refresh- 
ing steamer trip of ten miles, occupying 
about an hour from Lake Sunapee Station. 
The summer population at the Harbor is 
1500 and besides the principal hotels, it is 
well equipped with boarding houses. Rates 
at the hotel range from $5 to $10 a week. 
New York, Philadelphia and far-a-way 
San Francisco folk have a special venera- 
tion for this spot. Drives to attractive 
Newport and the grand game reserve at 
Corbin Park, may be taken. George's Mills 
possesses features of snecial interest in the 
siepe of peerless ponds which hold com- 
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munication with the lake by devious 
streams of turbulent and rushing waters, 
Ledge Pond, Baptist Pond and Otter Pond 
are the principal ones. The Roya! Areh 
or Devil’s Den, a cavern two miles « stant, 
is a favorite visiting point. One cf the 
most remarkable of the vistas «round 
Lake Sunapee is the prospect from | urke- 
haven; Mt. Sunapee, which is 2683 feet 
abvoe the sea level, rises directly the 
north and circling around to the nort): and 
east are Kearsarge, Cardigan and Ragged 


Mountains. Lake Sunapee is an ides! re- 
treat whose natural charms are widely 
proclaimed. 

About seventeen miles to the we-t of 
Lake Sunapee, separating the states of 


Vermont and New Hampshire flow: the 
Connecticut River. The Connecticut rises 
in the White Mountains and flows «uth 
the entire length of the state throu:sh a 
land of scenery rich and blooming, spark- 
ling and gorgeous, and in turn lovely and 
sublime, all the varieties of nature’s ¢ me- 
liness are presented to the astonishec ad- 
mirer. These sightly advantages i:ave 
placed the Connecticut Valley high u» on 
the list of America’s summer grovnds. 
From Wells River, the White Mount:ins’ 
portal, to White River Junction, is termed 
the Passumpsic region; a series of envag- 
ing little valley towns varied in their prof- 
ferings—but all entrancing to the eye; of 
the summer guest. South of White River 
Junction, Vermont, is Windsor and next 
on the opposite shore of the river is 
Charlestown and North Charlestown, both 
typical valley towns. Below Charlestown 
is Bellows Falls, a goodly sized Vermont 
town surrounded by hills and displaying 
in all their grandeur the falls of the Con 
necticut River at this point—Bellows Falls 
has two first class hotels besides numerous 
boarding houses and cottages on the out- 
skirts of the town. Westminister, Putt 


and Brattleboro follow and finally South 
Vernon and Northfield, a peaceful little 
village located on the Central Vermont 


Railroad, and noted as the site of the 
Northfield Summer School, established by 
the late evangelist, D. L. Moody. South 
Vernon is a southern point of New Hamp- 
shire, but the old Granite State has other 
fields and at no great distance, for just 
twenty-four miles north of South Vernon, 
passing through Hinsdale, Ashuelot, Win 
chester, Westport, all pleasing little rural 
communities, is Keene, prosperous and 
picturesque in the domains of Mt. Monad 
nock. Keene is a growing city, hustling 
in her industrial progress but in the en 
virons mentioned. the vacationist will find 
the character and quality of scenery and 
the opportunities for summer enjoyment 


equal if not surpassing places of far 
greater renown. At West Swanzey, Den- 
man Thompson, author of “The Old 
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Hqmestead” spent his boyhood days. Win- 
chester isa verdant valley decked with 
dimpling lakes and ponds and at Ashuelot, 
the -Connecticut in its sweeping splendor 
hurries by,::,West of Keene are Marlboro, 
Harrisville, and Chesham. Harrisville 
boasts 6f its beautiful Long Pond and 
other smalker ponds, where campers and 
cottagers find admirable sites and from 
these towns the piercing peak of Monad- 
nock can be viewed to excellent advan- 
tage. Marlboro is g town with two stations 
on the Boston &.’Maine Railroad, one on 
the W. N. & P. Division and the other on 
the Chesire Branch. Mt. Monadnock, the 
highest eminence in the southern part of 
the state lies mostly within the town of 
Jaffrey. It is 3.186 feet above the sea level 
and the view from its summit embraces the 
White and Green Mountains. Far in the 
west, Greylock is visible, and the nearby 
hills of lesser altitude, such as Joe English 
Hill, the Temple Range and Pack Monad- 
nock. Mt. Monadnock is especially dear 
to the excursionists of southern New 
Hampshire and no visitor who spends a 
week in the Monadnock region should miss 
a trip to the summit. The ascent, despite 
its height is comparatively easy, and every 
year hordes of tourists, men and women, 
iourney thither. It is reached from East 
Jaffrey, but the nearest stations are Troy 
or Fitzwilliam on the Chesire branch. 
The twelve mile drive to the mountain 
from Keene is a favorite one. 

3ut Monadnock cannot claim all the 
glories of this region; for but ten miles 
from Keene in the town of Dublin is the 
famous Dublin Lake. ‘The drives and 
walks through the fragrant forests of fir 
and elm trees which border the lake are 
immensely popular. The summer colony 
at Dublin Lake comprises more literary 
masters and artists than congregate at any 
other one resort. The air is especially 
clear and healthful, because of the alti- 
tude of the lake. It is of equal altitude 
with Bethlehem in the White Mountains. 
The Leffingwell Hotel here, accommodates 
one hundred, at rates from $4 per day or 
$15 to $14 per week, the Leffingwell Inn 
$3 per day or $15 per week, besides Brook- 
side Farm and numerous other boarding 
houses. Westward on the line of the rail- 
road reached from Boston through the 
gateway of Nashua Junction, and from 
Springfield, Massachusetts and west via 
Keene are Elmwood, Greenfield, Wilton, 
Pine Valley, Richardson, Milford and Am- 
herst; all beautiful towns With a wealth of 
rural scenery and pure atmosphere. Am- 
herst is noted as the birthplace of Horace 
Greeley; the old house is still standing 
near the Bedford Line—Milford and East 
Milford are lovely little country towns, 
famed for their exhilareting atmosphere 
and the curative Ponemah Springs which 
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bubble with a welcome gurgle to hun 
of dyspeptics and sufferers of stoi 
trouble, who have experienced their he: 
ful properties. Five miles north of 
ford is Mt. Vernon, a summer res: 
reputation. Situated at an elevati 
1,000 feet above sea level, it looks out on 
a prospect of bewildering and diver-ified 
beauty. The hotel accommodations are 
good. It contains ten hotels at rates from 
$1.50 a day upwards—the large is 
the Grand which accommodates two hun- 
dred. Among the other towns in this sec- 
tion of the state where vacationists y«arly 
migrate in search of country air an 
pose, and where many Boston, Wor 

and Springfield business men have er 
summer cottages are Atnrim, Hills 
Heninker, Contoocook, Warner, P: 
New Boston, Goffstown, Grasmere ind 
3edford. All have summer boar ing 
houses and hotels at prices ranging i: om 
$1 a day to $3. 

Having ransacked the inland regior of 
the Granite State, from the borders of 
Winnipesaukee to the bounds of Ma sa- 
chusetts, we will wander through the ficlds 
and forest of the Bay State, wheie re- 
sorters annually repair for the healih- 
giving effects and enjoyment which result 
from recreation. 

Let us journey first in the garden of 
eastern Massachusetts, traversing the high- 
way of the Central Massachusetts Rail- 
road a branch of the Boston & Maine 
tem, through the central and western 
tions of the state to the shores of the Con- 
necticut. Lexington and Concord are first! 
First of course in historical interest; their 
patriotic possessions eclipse all else, but 
the beauty of the Concord River did not 
escape the eyes of many of our Boston 
business men, who have seen fit to choose 
these towns as sites for their summer 
homes. Bedford, nearby, is a farming 
town, where a great many Boston people 
spend their week or two vacation. Wes- 
ton, Wayland and Hudson have farm- 
houses and cottages which advertise for 
summer homes, within easy access to 
the city. Following Hudson is Bolton, a 
hilly town watered by. the Nashua and 
Still Rivers. Berlin, forty miles from Bos- 
ton, is a town of oak, walnut, maple, pine 
and chestnut forests. Clinton, Oakdale, a 
few miles north of Worcester, Holden 
with its pretty villages of Jefferson and 
Muschopange follow, and then Rutland. 
Rutland, Massachusetts is fifty-five miles 
west of Boston in the centre of an agri- 
cultural region, Worcester County. Rut 
land is a resort whose atmospheric advan 
tages have been well advertised; for here 
is located the Massachusetts State Sani- 
tarium for curable consumptives; however, 
invalids are not the only ones who come 
here, for vacationists in numbers in recent 
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years are filling the hotels near Rutland 
and the neighboring farmhouses in Oakland 
and Coldbrook. Barre is a town five miles 
west of Rutland and twenty-one® miles 
northeast of Worcester; elevated and 
hilly and contains one hotel and numer- 
ous boarding houses. New Braintree 
joins Barre on the west, and next is Gil- 
bertville, bounded on the south by the pic- 
turesque Ware River. On the fails of the 
Ware River is Ware Village, which out- 
side the village portion is a handsome pic- 
ture of farms and forest land. One of the 
largest towns in the state in point of area 
is Belchertown, which lies just to the west 
of Ware. Belchertown has the famous 
Cold Spring within her territory and pos- 
sesses a hotel which accommodates seventy- 
five, the Park View. Next on the line of 
the railroad is Amherst, one of the most 
prepossessing of country towns, ninety- 
seven miles from Boston. Here are located 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and Amherst College. Amherst has a 
large summer population, who find board 
at the hotel, or farmhouses. Adjoining 
Amherst on the west is Hadley, a small 
farming town. It is located on the banks 
of the river and is connected with North- 
ampton, the western terminus of the Mass- 
achusetts Central Railroad, by a bridge 
which spans the Connecticut at this point. 
Northampton is a delightful city, at a con- 
siderable elevation. Mt. Tom, 1214 feet 
high, the highest mountain peak in the 
Connecticut Valley, is in the southern sec- 
tion of the city. It contains more than 
two hundred farms within its borders and 
many beautiful summer homes. Smith 
College is situated at Northampton and 
nearby is Mt. Holyoke. At Northampton, 
the Central Massachusetts Railroad con- 
nects with the Connecticut River Line 
Branch, which runs north from Spring- 
field. The N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad 
also serves this section, running from 
Northampton south to Westfield and the 
Connecticut country, and north to the fer- 
tile farm lands of Florence, Leeds, Hay- 
denville, and Williamsburg. About twenty 
miles north from Northampton are the 
twin towns of Greenfield and Deerfield. 
Deerfield and Greenfield are the portals to 
the favorite Deerfield Valley, remarkable 
for its wealth of scenery. Greenfield is at 
the confluence of three rivers, the Con- 
necticut, the Deerfield and the Green, and 
is on the Fitchburg and Connecticut River 
Divisions of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Deerfield is the site of the famous Deer- 
field Massacre, an old town rich in Indian 
tradition and history and enjoying all the 
natural attractions of the valley. 

Rhode Island has not such an assort- 
ment to choose from as Massachusetts. 
Her inland resorts comprise mostly the 
small, valley lands and such places in the 


southwestern portion of the state as River 
Point, Washington, East Greenwich, etc., 
all farming towns where board and room 
may be procured during the summer 

Connecticut has scores of farming 
and villages and in many districts during 
late years, hotel and boarding house- 
keepers have come to realize the a‘yan- 
tages of their situation and are adv: rtis- 
ing their respective localities. Puinam, 
Pomfret, Abington and Windham are 
watching out for their summer lux, 
which is bound to grow from year to ear, 
Colchester and Westchester, small vns 
have been favored with some costly cot- 
tgaes, erected by wealthy New Yorkers 
and in the Naugatuck Valley, back ‘rom 
the busy centres are camps and cot: ges 
galore. It is along the course watere | by 
the winding Housatonic, however, ‘hat 
Connecticut’s qualities as an inland ° .ca- 
tion land are most marked. Ridg: ield 
and Littlefield are first, the latter i- lo- 
cated at the head of the Shepaug Vz ley, 
built upon a broad plateau 1200 feet above 
sea level. The streets are lined with 
beautiful elms and about three miles dis- 
tant is Bantam Lake, the largest lake in 
the state, stocked with fish. Prospect | Iill, 
an eminence, gives one a view of the /ake 
and hillside sections. Morris and Rum- 
ford, then New Preston follow. New 
Preston is in the Shepaug Valley and the 
vacation portion of the town is just three 
miles distant from the railroad station, on 
the shores of Lake Warramaug. Anot 
pleasant little locality is Washington, 
the same valley, just south of New P: 
ton. Washington contains quite a sur 
mer colony of New Yorkers. Bet! 
Brooksfield, Lanesville and Still River ; 
quiet, interesting country neighborhoods 
all on the line of the railroad. And 
Lanesville, the famed Housatonic Valley 
begins. The scenery is wild and impres- 
sive—Lovers’ Leap is a rushing waterfall 
of seething foam; the banks of the river 
rise like steep crags or cliffs, and bald 
rocks and boulders lie scattered along the 
banks. New Milford and Kent possess all 
the picturesque features of this rugged re- 
gion and for many miles this scenery con- 
tinues until Cornwall is reached. where 
the green intervales and pastoral views 
once more lie before us. Cornwall is on 
the east side of the Housatonic River and 
in the centre of the most prosperous farm- 
ing districts in the state. 

Last, but by no means least among the 
inland resort territory, comes the state of 
Vermont. From the Bay of Maquam to 
the ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, old Cham 
plain with her monuments of bloody deeds 
and war-like adventures, holds out her 
historical charms to the whole country, 
and for the delectation of these patriotic 
pilgrims, displays a summer garb of won- 
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derful natural beauty and surprising em- 
bellishments. St. Albans, one of the larg- 
est of Vermont’s cities, is situated on a 
sloping hill overlooking the lake. No- 
where, can one find such a profusion of 
scenic attractions as right here in this 
northern Vermont city. From Ades Hill a 
delightful view can be obtained of the 
Adirondacks and Green Mountains and 
the entire sweep of the lake. St. Albans 
Bay is two and one-half miles from the 
centre of the town and is-an arm of 
Champlain. The city is located on the 
Central Vermont Railway, 265 miles from 
Boston, 231 miles from New York and 
76 miles from Montreal and contains sev- 
eral hotels. South on the line of the same 
road are Georgia and Milton, prosperous 
villages on the Lamoille River, then Essex 
Junction, where change is made for Burl- 
ington, eight miles west. Burlington is de- 
lightfully situated on a hill which rises 
from the shores of Lake Champlain, and 
commands a sweeping view of both land 
and lake. In the country surrounding the 
city are many romantic drives and walks. 
The steamers of the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Company, stop at Burling- 
ton and passengers may take a trip across 
the lake to Plattsburgh, south to Addison 
Junction or north to Maquam. At Burl- 
ington ,the Rutland Railroad enters and 
proceeds to cross the lake. An embank- 
ment built in t901 connects the main shore 
and South Hero, an island three and a 
half miles distant, and now commences a 
trip in a train over Lake Champlain. 
South Hero and the other islands, now 
that they have opportunity to display their 
charms as summer resorts, are fast be- 
coming appreciated. South Hero is 
nearly ten miles long and contains two 
great growing townships, both advocating 
the joys of a summer vacation. On the 
eastern shore of the island, two and a half 
miles from Grand Isle station, the larger 
township, is a new hotel, its situation upon 
a high point with a prospect of the lake on 
three sides, is magnificent. Connecting 
Grand Isle and the sister isle, North Hero, 
is a strait known as the Gut. North Hero 
possesses all the varied beauties of land- 
scape claimed by South Hero. The coast 
is more irregular in outline and the islands 
along the shore more numerous. Campers 
and cottagers are fast perceiving the 
charms of this strip of lake front and al- 
readv numerous cottages have been erected 
on the island, and a great deal of land has 
been purchased for prospective settlers. 
The third bridge is from Pilot’s Point, 
North Hero, to Alburgh Tongue, the lat- 


ter a broad peninsula—the island, one of 
the loveliest of the group, lies to the west 
of Alburgh Tongue. Resorters flock here 
in increasing numbers every year since 
building of the rialroad. Frome Is 
Motte northward, skirting the lake 

to the town of Alburgh, the railroad con- 
tinues and then beyond the borders of Ver- 
mont. Shelburne, but a few miles south 
of Burlington, is a suburb of the bic city 
and is the home of Doctor Seward \ ebb 
Dr. Webb’s magnificent mansion, situated 
on a promontory, overlooks the lake. 
Charlotte and Ferrisburg, small farming 
villages, are close at hand and but 
miles south from Ferrisburg is Vere: 

the third oldest city in New En, 
Vergennes is on the banks of the 
River and has several fine hotels 
command an excellent view of the 
rondack Mountains and Lake Cham 

A few miles west of Bellows Falls o: 
Rutland Railroad is the village of k 
ingham, on the Williams River. The 
road follows the river course and bet 
Rockingham and Bartonsville crosses 
river at a considerable height, comm 
ing a fine view of a deep gorge know: 
Trembling Chasm, through which 
stream rushes; then follows a fertile 

ley and the charming summer villagé 
Chester. Chester is the centre of a b 
tiful country patronized and admired by 
lovers of the rural. Drives may be ta! 
to Cavendish Gorge, Proctorsville P 
Windham Mountain, Londonderry 
Weston. 

At White River Junction, the Cen 
Vermont Railway commences her cl 
among the Green Mountains, but ere 
tering the fastnesses of the mountains 
Hartford, West Hartford, Sharon, South 
Royalton and Royalton, all neat and attrac- 
tive farming villages; must be entered 
The White River waters the valley, and 
in some of the towns are first class sum 
mer hotels: while all contain boarding 
houses. Three miles from White River 
Junction, southeast on the Woodstock 
Railroad is Woodstock, Vermont, an all- 
the-year-rourd resort. whose winter repu 
tation is rivalled only bv its tremendous 
summer patronage. The Woodstock Inn is 
the popular hostelry, but there are other 
rlaces in the near neighborhood, whe1 
roed accommodations can be procured 
Many are the inland haunts, which I have 
failed to mention, lest I trepass 
within the confines of the mountains 
which will be exploited in the following 
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LapiEs’ & GENTLEMEN’s LUNCHEON SERVICE 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


7AM. 8 V.M 








: R. H. WHITE’S 


A Resort FOR SHOPPERS 
DINING HALL 


AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 





1874 A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 


OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 


OuR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 


DurcIn PaRK & Co., 30 N. Market St. 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 
QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 

49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


e WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON ¥ #¥ 








The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 








PERFECT? 


San ae ae ane OOOO OROe OS 
pOBLE UE BO" 2% 18 19, 19 ie] 18) 18% 18% pe 


What Better Can You Wish? 





You can now, by use of the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


at trifling cost. 
as tying a shoe. 


Bind The New England Magazine 


On the shelf it looks just like a book; holds one number or a volume; as simple 
See it at News, Books or Stationery Dealers—ask them to get it—or write to 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


aera YOS0SB08080 808080804 
POSOSOSOt ISOS 080 808080 80' 
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“REST FOR THE WEARY” 


1 


This large 
arm rocker, 
strongly made, 
with heavy 
reed, delivered 
free through- 
out Greater 
Boston, or 
shipped direct 
from factory, 
F.O.B. freight 
or express, to 
any part of the 
country on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THE PLIMPTON-HERVEY CO., 


Complete Housefurnishers 
21 Washington St., & 87 Friend St., 
Near Haymarket * quare, Koston 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 
We Redeem S. & H. Gold Stamps 









































New Wall Papers! 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . 





++ Japanese 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dinin2 
Roems, Libraries and Vestibule; 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOC THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE “AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPE 2S 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low a3 same grade of goods can be bough 
at in New England - 


Thomas F. Swan 


12 Lornbill, wanes ss. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 





























A Customer Writes 


‘*T recaived my four rugs last 
night. I.am delighted with 
them. It is surprising in re- 
sults. The old carpets were 
worth'ess; in their place at a 
small expense, I have got 
some nice, durable rugs that 
are really artistic.” 


BELGRADE RUG CO., 
32 Hollis St., Boston 


Send for Circular 
No Agents 
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WINDSOR WATER 


From STATE OF MAINE 
THE PUREST 
Boston OrFICE—OLD SourH BUILDING 

Telephone, 2128 Main 





HOTEL 
TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modern, high-class and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
and pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 


























Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 
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WONDERLAND 


With its incomparable 
scenery is best reached via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Whose fast through daily trains run 200 miles 
in broad daylight along this matchless 
river. Anopportunity of visiting 


Yellowstone Park en Route. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


PORTLAND 


AND THE NORTHWEST 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 














! OUR CHARACTER Read in Y ur Handwriting. Send 100. 
Wallingtun, 234 Bradhurst Avenue, New York Ci-y. 
Cl IRED TYPEWRITER 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are a prinless cure. BARGAINS 


M*tcases are treaed at home. Senc fo dook telling what | CONSOLIDATED 
wonderful things are being done. Gives instant relie from pain. TYPEWRITER 
If not afflicted. cut th:s out and send i to some suffering one. j EXOBANGE 

Dr. B F. BYE 300N., IIl. St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 




















243 Broadway, ®. Y. 


C.H. BATCHELDER & CO. (Established 1881) 


an osawasrs Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
RR Seat ESS OF | all makes; fully guaranteed; at astonish- 
AWNINGS, TENTS, Fi.AGS | ingly low gent shipped allowing exami- 
AND ALL KINDS OF nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
Canvas Geeds SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
| save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
234 to 240 State St. . ° Boston man; he only charges two cents, SEND 
Telephone 1575, Richmond |  PosTAL for illustrated price list. It will 

pay you. 








’ Send us your addre: 


a Da ur and we will] show rm 
how to make $3a day 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
er = the business fully, remember we — aclear profit 


| 
3 | 
ioLAL MANUFACTURING COs” "Box p2goDeureie mick. | 19 SCHOOL ST. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED to California 
leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 

8 p. m., daily, arriving Omaha g.20 a. m. and San 
Francisco the afternoon of the third day. Through 
standard sleepers Chicago to San Francisco. Dining 
cars and observation cars all the way. Route—the 





Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


in connection with the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific lines. 


Tourist sleeping cars for California leave Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p.m. and 10.25 p.m., 
daily. Personally conducted tourist car parties at 
10.25 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Tickets from any agent of any connecting line. See 
that your ticket west of Chicago reads via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 





F. A. Miller, G. P. A., W. S. Howell, G. E. Agt., 
Chicago, Ills. New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
FEATURES for 1906 


S_EEPING CAR NIGHT SERVICE TO 
RANGELEY LAKES 


umencing June 4th Leave Boston 10.00 PM, arrive 
ogeley 7.30 AM. connecting for all points in the 
geley Lakes and Dead River Region. 


DINING CARS ON 
NEW YORK-PORTLAND-BAR HARBOR 
THROUGH SLEEPING CAR TRAIN THE MAINE COAST 18 ALWAYS CooL” [ORC 


We will suggest vacation plans and sénd our guide books descriptive of 
AINE WOODS AND LAKES 8ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 
AINE COAST, POLAND SPRING AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
AINE INTERIOR RESORTS THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


which will cost you only a two cent stamp 
Send 10c andit will bring you the finest Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Map yet 
published of the Dead River and Rangeley Region 
ADDRESS GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


‘MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
coneiti BOTERT ag, PORTLAND, ME. vic802 252% Ser. fam 3 
AN} RRARARARARAAARARAAARA AAA 




















P acific 
Coast 
Tours 


_A sew booklet just issued under this 
title should be in the hands of every per- 
son who expects to make a trip west of the 
Rockies this year. 


ines ac “Of all inventions, 
It outlines all the routes to the Coast, dhe chebapet ond 
shows maps of each, contains a large map the printing press 


] . : u d, 
of the country from the Great Lakes to Geese inventions 
the Coast and has a great deal of valuable See Sees 
information about side trips, interesting done most for the 


Sights, ete. civilization of our 


TI ° a ° —MACAULEY 
rhe booklet is finely printed and hand 
somely illustrated. Its use will save you PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
the trouble of getting and combining the IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Separate booklets of the many different CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 
roads reachi e Pacific. ———_—_——————————————————— 
\ mg the Pacitc ba beqviest onl rails, laid on a poothed 
ur * q i j crushed rock, make its tracks e 
; r request on a postal, mentioning smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
the name of this paper, will bring a copy run the most palatial trains in the world 
by return mail. —the acme of lexerr and comfort. 
AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
P. S. EUSTIS, “THE ONLY WAY” 


: BETWEEN 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Chicago Chicago, St. Louis, K City and Peoria. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, : . Agt., Chicago, Ill. 
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RESORTS of EASTERN SNORTHERN 
OVINCES 


WT LDESCRIPTWE 
PAMPHLETS (CON ZUNIVC COMPLETE 


OZ UA STAMPS FOR EACH BOOK 


ALL ALONG SHORE-AMONG |. 


MOUNTAINS-LAKESAND 


COUNTRYorNEW ENG. 


LAND CANADA AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES * 
MERRIMACK VALLEY LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION -DAYS 
pon nein 


PORTFOLIOS >= 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES oF New ENGLAND 
Prcturesqus NEwENGLAND 


HISTORIC MISCELLANEOUS 
THE CHARLESRIVER To THE 
Hupson, 

Witt Be SENT.UPOR RECEIPT OF 


BIRDS sti From MT. WASHINGTON 








BIRD'SEYE VIEW of LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6f FOR EACH. 
2OPOST CARDS or MEA ENGLAND SCENERF 
0 BASTION ano HALE sexr 00 Retr OP Sane ar STARE 


For Att PuBLications APPLY 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT BaM. RR. '. BOSTON Mass. 


ft FLANDERS, CEN2 PASSR & TICHET ACE 
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THE 
| ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and Niag- 


ara Falls, via the 


ae 
NEWYORKN 


CENTRA U 
ae 


A night's ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 


tains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of ‘'The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” which is No. 20 of the 
New York Centra] Lines’ ‘‘Four-Track Series,” containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains 
and adjacent territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send 
a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 225 
A G., Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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SUMMER 
VACATION 








Will give maximum returns in 
recreation and education if you visit 


JAMAICA « 





The land of \ 


Cool Days, Refreshing Nights, Lofty — 
Mountains, Opalescent Waters, | 
and Interesting People 
Only $60 round trip viathe UNITED FRUIT / 
COMPANY ’S superb “Admiral’’ steamers over wa- | 
ters swept by the cooling trade winds. 


Do you know that Jamaica is 10 degrees cool- 
er than Atlantic Coast Summer Resorts; that its e 
ranges are higher and grander than the White % 
Mountains ; that its bathing facilities are unsur- 
passed ; that flies, mosquitoes and fevers dre 
practically unknown ; and that it is a paradise for 
automobilists, equestrians and anglers? = 

Let us send you our free monthly paper “The Golden Caribbean.” It tells 


many interesting facts about this garden spot of the Antilles. 
Address any of the offices 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, BOSTON 5 North Wharves, PHILADELPHIA 104 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


OFFERED BY THE 


ED CROSS LINE 


\ CHARMING daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nan- 
f tucket Sounds. Fine view of picturesque Nova Scotia and of the 
bold, rugged Newfoundland Coast. A two weeks’ cruise at one- 
quarter the cost of going to Europe and a greater change of air and scene. 
Steamers sail weekly, making the round trip from New York to St. Johns 
and return in thirteen days and there can be no more delightful ocean voy- 
age for those who want rest and sea air. The steamers remain in Halifax 
one day, going and returning, and two days in St. Johns, thus giving pas- 
sengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful and interesting cities and 
surrounding country. The cost is low and the accommodation and service 
the very best. (Stop-over privileges allowed.) For full information, 
apply to Mention “New England Magazine” when writing. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 STATE si 


° --- NEW YORK 
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Go West to the Ocean 
California Summer weather is de- 
lightful along the Pacific and up in the 
Sierras, You can also visit Colorado 
resorts, the Grand Canyon of Arizona 
and Yosemite. Go Santa Fe, the cool, 
picturesque and dustless way. 


Go this Summer 


ye N 
‘Santafe 


\ - 





thehist oyric 
SantakeT ‘all 
Dyorvs yy 
:{Gange Mae 
Yosemite 


Round-trip excursion tickets to California on sale all 


Summer at 


$75 i, $69 ier 

Correspondingly low rates hae 2 the East BE rg 

Also one fare plus $2 last week in June and first week in July. 

Not room here to tell all you: may wish to know. Won't 
you write to us and ask for full information? ‘To Cali- 
fornia Over the Santa Fe Trail” and “ California Summer 
Outings” are two SantaFe publications you will wish to read. 


Address, Pass. Dept. A. T. @ S. F. Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago. 








VACATION SEASON 


**See America First’’ 





Spend your vacation in Colorado which 
brimful of attractions—where the exhilaration o 
the pure dry air enables you to live the genuine 
outdoor life—where game is plentiful—whe: 
the streams are teeming with trout, and where 
you will see the most famous mountain peaks, 
passes and canons in America. 


During the tourist season the 


DENVER AND 
RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 
“Scenic Line of the World” 


will make special low rates from Denver, Colo 
rado Spsings, Manitou and Pueblo ‘to all the 
scenic points of interest in Colorado and Utah 





A Thousand Miles Around the Circle 

or a trip to Salt Lake City and return are 

unsurpassed in scenic attractions—and 
inexpensive 


Oprpen-Top Observation Cars, 


Our booklet “Vacation Estimates” tells you about 
the many wonderful places in Colorado—Colo 
rado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge 
Marshall Pass, Ouray and Glenwood .Springs— 
and the cost to see them. 


SEATS FREE 


Through the Canons During the Summer Months 


Write for free 


descriptive literature to 


S. K. HOOPER, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 
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“fn all the World no trig 


-@ 
r 


Lhe Great Lakes of America 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


58. NORTH WEST 8S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays. Chicago Saturdays. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, 
Saulte Ste., Marie, Marquette, Houghton, 
Duluth, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee & Chicago. 


TICKETS OPTIONAL (Rail or Steamship) 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES, 
Write for particulars. W.M. LOWRIE, G.P.A., 379 Broadway, N. Y.CITY 











LAVIGATION 


ip in America for health and 
i The pong day wena" Rapids, 
treal, Quebec t Sague: 
River, with its stupendous ies “s Traiy 
and "Eternity. 


Send 6c, postage for illustrated guide te 
THOS, HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 
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OCEAN 


TRIPS 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND on NEWFOUNDLAND 


One Night at Sea,” or Six Days’ Cruise of 1400 Miles for $18.00 


Commencing July 3rd steamers leave Commercial Wharf, Bo 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays for Halifax, Hawkesbury, 
Sydney and Bras D’Or Lakes. June sailings, Tuesdays and Sat: 


only direct route. Low rates, Good board. Send stamp for illustrated booklet *‘ Cana 
maps, etc., to : 


N, at noon 
trlottetown, 
lays. The 
an Gems,’ 


A. W. PERRY, GENERAL MANAGER, COMMERCIAL WHARF, BOSTON. 














BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 
TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 

A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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ARD 


518.00 


n, at noon 
‘lottetown, 


Why not 
re 


“Ln 
YL 


Aas 
to the 


ADIROND 


Through sleeping 
ear via the new Del- 
aware ¢ Hudson 
Line, Boston to Sar- 
anac Lake and Lake 
Placid t:i-weekly — 
Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. — 

ations made 
ficket Office 
Maine R. K., 
lington Street 
an Agt., North 
»ston. 
‘ite coal 
her smoke, 
nor dust. 
l-bed. 


‘ vo-cent post- 
> for the ‘*Ad- 

” @ unique, 
lly Iustrated 





Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between BOSTON, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches 
Boston to Quebec without change, 
via Boston & Maine R. R., 
Sherbrooke & Quebec 
Central Railway 


eo 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 
E. O. Grundy, P. R. Neill, 





e General Pass. Agent Trav, Pass. Agent, 
e x cents post- . 
“Sum mer Paradies,” to Sherbrooke, Que. sang i= «oe 
CARD, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
'RDICK, Pass’r Traf.. Manager. 

















NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Rutland Route 
Double Daily Service 
between 
BOSTON & MONTREAL 


the 
SHORT LINE via the 
Bellows Falls Gateway 


Modern Pullman ——— — 
equipment and 


coaches. ’ * 
Double Daily Service 3 Lake Erie 

ween . 
REW YORK & BONTREAL TWILIGHT AND DAWN 
direct line via the 


Troy Gateway 





























The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 








Only Sleeping Car Line 
tween 
New York & Ottawa 


Send ten cents in postage to 
C. A. NIMMO, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Rutland, Vt., 
fer copy of summer book, 
“Across the Islands and 
Beyond.” 











from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 


G. E. MARSTERS New land Passenger Agent 
298 Washington in Boston —“ 


Cc. A. NIMMO Gene-al Passenger Agent 
C.F DALY Passe ger Traffic Manager 


, A.A. Schantz, G.S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 


_. DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO. 
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Columbia River 


—the most beautiful regions of the Great Pacific 
Northwest may be visited this summer ( June 1 — 
Sept.15 ) on rates one third lower than usual. 
Direct route to the Orient from Puget Sound via 
Great Northern Steamship Company's “Minnesota” and 
“Dakota”. From St. Paul and Minneapolis round trip 


Sixty Dollars 


(From Chicago $75 ) 


to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Visit Scenic Alaska 
from Puget Sound. The opportunity en route to make 
the side trip into the greatest recreation region of 
America—_ 


Yellowstone National Park 


Gardiner Gateway 


Send six cents to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A. 
St. Paul, Minn., for “WONDERLAND 1906" 
recreation guide book. 


Go via 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Three Transcontinental Trains Daily in each direction. 


For rates and full information write 
C. E. FOSTER, D. P. A., 
207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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am fami iar with the 
Bho of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the orld, and 
commend it to the schol- 
ar, as well as to the plain 
gen erally. 
Wr. McKinley 











The author’s labors 
are deserving of the high- 
est praise. [ most heart- 
ily recommend the work 
for study and convenient 
reference. 

Benj. Harrison 








dives a Grand Opportunity to the Readers of the New England [Magazine 
To place in your homes their World Famed Publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


9 Sates Royal Octavo Velomen 6 ,o0o double-column 


€8, 2,000 superb illustrations. 


Brand new, latest edition, down to t Sage tan of the Russia- Japan War, beautifully bound 
Morocco, Weare offering the remaining sets to New England Magazine readers 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 





We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. 
write ame and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 


Tear off the Coupon, 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to primt our price 


broad cast, for the sake of more quickly 


WOR L 


WEIGHS 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; 
of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture 
and refinement; of French elegance and British power; to 
the rise of the Western world, including the complete 
history of the United States and every other nation down 
to the close of tke Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 
#€ history. Alexander is there, —patriot, warrior, states- 

nan, diplomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian history. 

Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Per- 
Sian fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on 
earth, and so sets up a poor madman s 

$I name to stand for countless centuries as ‘he 
Brings the | Synonym of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights 

ompiete Setf Waterloo again under your very eyes, and 

Sm lage reels before the iron fact that at last the end 

ums Doe . ; 

Monthly of his gildeddream hascome. Bismarck is 

there—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist 

















selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


HISTORY 
F THE 


WORLI 


55 POUNDS 


in the diplomatic ring,—laughing with grim disdain at 
France, which says: ‘‘You shall not.” Washington is there 
“four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned 
darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his 
fellow-countrymen, and on fnto another century, the 
most colossal world-figure of his time. 

He covers every race, every nation, ev- 
ery time, and holds you spel!bound by his 
wonderful eloquence. Nothing more in- 
teresting, absorbing, and inspiring was 
ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in your Newspaper 
home. Itisawork that you Association 
will value as long as you live 24 Dearborn Bt. 


Chicago, III. 
and read over and over Please mail, without 
again. cost to me, sample pages 


“ of Ridpath’s History con- 
200,000 ‘orm 


taining his famous “Race 
Chart” in colors, map of China 
own and love 
Ridpath 


and Japan, diagram of Panama 
Canal, specimen pages from the 
work, ete., and write me full partic- 
Send ulars of your special offer to New Eng- 
Coupon ‘2 land Magazine Readers. 
To-day 
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MASSA | hod 
is as old as the hills—it’s value as GE Qd U I L T E D 


curative and beautifying agent is endorsed by all 
reputable physicians. With an American me 
Vibrator you can get all the benefits of 4 MATTRESS 
massage in your own home by using 
the instrument yourself, you merely SS 
attach it to any electric light socket 


and it is ready for instant use. P & D §-——— 


The daily 
use of the 
Vibrator will 


soon prove its isel ) 
“ spent wisely means com 
worth in any Money y 


home. It wi:l and pleasure to the spender. Yo 
increase to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTx «5 
deficient cir- Paps will make your bed comfort: 
culation—de- ; 
velop the as well as keep yours and baby’s 
muscles — > in a perfect sanitary condition. 
move wrink- : had 
les and facial blemishes, and beautify and preserve the The cost is small, and when was 
complexion. Our free booklet No. 28 now ready for they are as good as new. 
distribution, will give you some idea of what you can expect 
the Vibrator todo for you. Write for it today. 


GUARANTEED BY THE BANK Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 
We will send the American Vibrator, prepaid, 
and allow you to use it for 15 days to prove its 
value. All we ask you to do is to deposit the price 
of the Vibrator in the Washington National Bank ms 
of St. Louis, during the trial period, subject to EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co, 
your own order. If the Vibrator isn’t all we claim 
it is and you are not thoroughly satisfied, just 15 LAIGHT STREET 
notify the bank and they will return your deposit. 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR COMPANY New York City, New Yor 
ST. LOUIS and NEW YORK 






































Why People Buy 


Gabler Pianos in preference to higher- 
priced pianos or “cheap” pianos is easily 
explained. The test of more than 50 years 
has proved that 


GABLER 


4 


PIANOS 


sold at a moderate price, are the best 
pianos built at any price. The Gabler piano 


bought to-day will outlive a lifetime. The J C \y/ 

only effect of years on its exquisite “Gab- . lizabeth hilney 
ler tone” will be a still greater richness, 
fullness and mellowness in the next gen- 


eration. DESIGNER. 
Every Gabler built is a perfect instrument. Neao Banos Tau Pieces. 


Send for particulars of 


THE GABLER Twitiar letters ETC. 
PLAN OF PURCHASE . 
An Easy Way to Get the Best Piano Built In pen and wash ay AW ING 


S and 
canter ensues @ bin. {or books and magazines. 


Established 1854 
Warerooms, 180 TREMONT ST,, Boston, Mass. 48 Som er St. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, N. Y. City N ASHUA. N. H P 
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“It’s the Hair—not the Hat” ttt mates « woman attractive 


Therefore thoughtful misses begin early to carefully cultivate their hair, 
so that bountifl, soft and lustrous hair may be enjoyed all through life. 


SEVEN SUTHERLAND SISTERS’ 


HAIR GROWER and SCALP CLEANER are Ideal Hair Preparations. 


The ‘*Scalp Cleaner”? makes a delightful creamy lathering fluid that Seanses 
the hair thoroughly, and removes all dandruff. 

The“ Hair Grower” is a soothing, health-giving tonic, that renews life and 
vigor to non-growing hair; that makes and keeps the hair soft and lustrous, and 
that eae Aen forth new hair wherea particle of life exists in the hair roots. 

y the faithful use of these preparations, premature gray hairs, baldness, 
dandruff and microbes cannot exist. 


SOLD BY NEARLY EVERY DEALER IN THE U. 8. 
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YOUR VACATION, CAMPING TRIP 


or wherever you are remote from stores, 
or the services of a Doctor, take along our 


I ALLOPATHIC HOME EMERGENCY CASE B 


Our small, neat Medicine Chest, contains everything needed to 
Cure Sudden Colds, Sore Throat, La-Grippe, Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Headache, 
and all common ills. 

NO SPILL ALL TABLETS NO SPOIL 
By mail post-paid $1.00 Illustrated Booklet FREE 
THE J. H. CARPENTER COMPANY, 5 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE KIND THAT EEOPS You weir, 3 
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IF YOU MANUFACTURE CORSETS 


you can’t sell-them to manufacturers and we don’t ask you 
and wouldn’t let you advertise them in 


American Industries 


(OFFICIAL ORGAN OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ) 


This paper has had a wonderful success in one particular 
field—advertising goods (and service) where the wish is 
to reach especially the heads of manufacturing concerns. 
Advertisers tell us of great results. 

I should be very glad to send you proofs of this and rates 
if youareinterested. Advg. Mgr. American Industries, 


824 MAIDEN LANE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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38 Artists 


Tapestry | Tapestry =| Employes 


toChoose | Paintings 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 





lor Sehemes, Designs, Estimates. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For, Wall Hangings in colors to match ali 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the eost is very little more. 

ABT CRETONS 


The sidewallsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 
Our stock of wall paper has been careful 


peoer manufacturer both in America, 
anada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
are among them many beautiful 
designs ng in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
——- impart to a house; they make or 
It is admitted that not every a8 
competent to select the proper coloring 
to intone with the sidewall y Rowers mod 
and furniture coverings, Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service, 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall genes. and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 


Artistic ome Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought, . and at moderate prices, too. Write or 


tto All Parts of the World to exe: ite 


ovary sort of Decoration. We are oes > the country in Color Harmony. We su:: ly 
everything that goes to make up the bane of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpete, Furnit re, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





selected from the full line of every wa 
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Illustrated eegentien 
of the ge ‘apestry 
Painting 8 


There are 8 a Five Hundred 
these illustrations, and the publication » 


Ten 

$1.00 a m SOPY To the readers of Io 
New England Magazine an arrangeme \t 
has been made to send a copy on recei>t 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor pla:s 
ef your house wé will send y« i 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samp!:s 
themselves. Tell us what you want co 
the walls of the principal rooms—tin:, 
paint, paper or stuff. possible send 
the plans, rough pencil outline will d 
i us if you want cutteins, her 9 SS 

act, itemize to us everything yo 
+ Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 roya! 
filled with f -page_ eolored 

Poser mao of modern home interiors =e 

studies. Price $2.00. If = r-r 

kee ~' in decoration send $2.00 for this 

boo! rth $50.00. 


scuodt 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-towa 
students and ot! rs) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions jby mall for $1.00. 
New Oompendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excep’ 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
—_ of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 











sndenee and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 


the Home. A full line of Poste 
Mucha, "Eicchens at eg A Lag Golay eas all = eminent French, German and English } neared by piviane, 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


273 FIFTH Arey E (Near 30th Street) 


YORK 
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CLEOPATRA 


WEAR LONGER THAN OTHER MAKES 
BECAUSE OF SUPERIOR MATERIAL, 
WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
SHOW YOU THESE 


SIMPLAICITY—Dainty Me neat, full in the hody, 
four box pleats front and back. Has leg o'mutton 
sleeves, wrist bands, and turn over collar. 
lawn plain or fancifully figured $1.50 

CANDIA—Anettractive lawn sacque. Tight back 
belt, low neck, embroidered insertion down front, 
around neck and cuffs. Four pleats from shoulder 


down front, elbow leg o’mutton tufned up sleeves, 
$1.50 


and waist strap 
MY BILLIE—Comfortable, loose, graceful hang- 
ing, lounging sacque. Made in elegant figured crepe, 
trimmed with plain crepe of a different —: An 
ideal serviceable garment far wear . . 85e 
THE PURITAN—Sperkles with “eturdy merit. 
Made in red lawn, loose front and back, large 
sleeves, yoke front and back. It has quarter down 
V neck collar, and is edged in contrasting colors 75e 
AMERICAN GIRL—A refreshing honsedress with 
tight back, sash at waist. Fronts full gathered with 
heading and set on yoke. Leg o’mutton sleeves, 
with buttoned cuffs, small roll collar $1.50 
LADY BOUNTIFUL—A spacious strongly made 
kimona of the best quality figured crepe. Yoked 
front and back, wide pointed sleeves and contrasting 
colored silk bands around neck, down pn and on 
sleeves. . . $2.50 
MISS LIBERTY_A graceful chowy, ke ‘ikienons 
of capriciously printed crepe. It has zntienees 
sleeves and is trimmed with contrasting crepe. 
CLEOPATRA --A rcally gorgeous dressing gown 
made in many beautiful designs of rich silk. 
The full length artistic cut, the Japanese shoulder 
sleeves, and contrasting silk trimming, finish a 
handy robe 98 — - — it a - naam to find 
at the price. . .. $8.00 
If your dealer won't supply you, we will, on receipt 
of price. 12c,. extra to prepay delivery will bring a 
beautiful romance, The Lawn Courtship. Write 
to-day. 


The Leicester and Continental Mills Co., Inc. 
Largest Makers of Garments in the World. 
Dept.’ 134 GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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Sold at all Founts 5? ¢ 7 EVERY FORM 
Carbonated i inBottles OF EXZRC/SZ 


MASSENGALE Arte 
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In CONGRESS, JULY 4,1776 
The unamrmous declaration a6 titer ward 
States of Hera. 
Wher 0. che eruree: of Lemnaer even / 
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PRUDENTIAL 
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— the hotd Charo truths & te fey 
tovelentl that all maw ace erratsen— > 
agnel ehatrhag awe enctmard ¢, chao Vl 
baler with carbine amabsmotle bogie 


) NATIONAL = INDIVIDUAL, 
)SINDEPENDENCE —— |NDEPENDENCE )P 
) ama 7 76 1906 4% 


Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future, 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other advantages. 


. +g P fe ik ets Se oy See po # 
y a pitch ne Pye sb . saps odo) i Sy ee 
pein nig geht. ET as ce r . ie ies 
Ne Tt TT TT ILE ae TTT Eel 29 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write-now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 
how much insurance you would hke to obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. 14 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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ICE 
POSTUM 


(With a dash of lemon) 


A Summer Food Drink that is de- 
licious and refreshing, and with the 
nutritive elements of the field grains. 


It feels good to get free from the 
coffee grip, and it’s like a continuous 


frolic to be perfectly well. 


Ten days’ trial proves! 


“There’s a Reason” 











* ystem of payment every far 


cumstances can own a VOSE . n 


1 take 
NOME frog of 


Write for Catalogue D and CX planation, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, May 
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TRADE MARK 


THE 
PERFECT 
GERMICIDE | | 


| Invaluable at this season |} 
of the year. A better 
cleaner than soap and 
at the same time posi- 
tively germicidal. 








A tablespoonful in every } 
pail of cleaning water in. | 
sures perfectly sanitary 
conditions. 





Above trade mark on al) If 

»kes. Atall dealers, 10, 
Sold in Now } 5, 50, $1.00. 10 and 25¢ 
York City by: iM pkgs. by mail of Philadelphia: 
Acker, Merrall - ia Geo. B. Evans, 
& Condit, Park r +] i] Ww 
& Tilford, | a) diene Benoa 
iceaite est ex. Daggett, 
er’s, Macy's, - - : Sen Fi | 
W = = Waterhouse & 








Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A’ 
Borated 


MENNEN’Siz2t: 


POWDER 


AT THE SEA SHORE 
Mennen’s will give immediate relief from 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all 
skin troubles. Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
box is for your a or sale every- 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


|| GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


~ TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 














CHAIN of testimonials from dentists 

in practice attests the unequalled ex- 

cellence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. 
It cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, pre- 
vents decay. It is deliciously flavored, and 
a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. It 
is packed in collapsible tubes, and is applied 
to the brush without the waste attending 
the use of powder. You will find it very 
convenient when traveling. 

Dentacura may be had at most. toilet 
counters. Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
have it, we will send it on receipt of price. { 

Dentacura Co., 206 Alling St. Newark, N. J. 








